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The Quest of Maestro Stefano 



CHAPTER ONE 

THEY were three unconventionally clad art stu- 
dents lounging on a certain marble balustrade in 
Genoa, and the figure a little below them as the 
street sloped down the hill was the Maestro with whom 
they painted. They were conscious of him though they 
avoided looking at him and he was totally unconscious of 
them and looked upon the sea. 

They had a grievance against him of which they never 
spoke but which formed a perfectly understood background 
for all their comments. It was that the Maestro was seeking 
a genius and they were one and all aware that they could not 
play the part. Yet no one of them deplored his own lack 
of qualifications for it half so much as he resented the 
Maestro's frank betrayal of his knowledge of it. It resulted 
in their having fits and starts of working like tigers that 
some day they might turn and rend him with their success. 
In this hope, they rent many innocent pieces of canvas but 
never punctured the Maestro's absorption in his quest with 
any sharp suspicion of his mistake. 

And all the while, the great difference between them 
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was merely a matter of religion. The three students could 
have turned their heads and seen from where they stood the 
old house on the quay whereon were perched quaint statues 
of the sacred hierarchy of Genoa — Christ, Columbus, and 
Andrea Doria. Now, they were accustomed to repair 
weekly to the shrine of the first with an uneasy sense that 
they ought to keep the arrears of their sins brought 
up better lest there come a day when they might have to 
compound for them in the bulk with unpleasant conse- 
quences. Centred thus in themselves, their spiritual aspira- 
tion came to no more than an insignificant circle drawn 
with a very short radius about a point not only without 
dimensions, as is the nature of all points, but absolutely 
without importance. 

The Maestro's religion, on the contrary, did not prima- 
rily concern him nor his own probable future. It was a 
passionate belief in the coming art glory of his own native 
Genoa. His patron saint was the last of that triumvirate 
of statues, Andrea Doria, from whose family, woven as it 
was into the very fibre of the past greatness of Genoa, would 
spring his art Messiah at last. All Italy — and the three 
students with it — ^would have roared with laughter at this 
Nazareth of a Genoa and politely advised the Genoese shoe- 
maker to stick to his last and his greasy maritime trade. 
Furthermore, foreigners might listen if they would to the 
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Maestro prating about the history of Genoa, but what cared 
these three native students about that " Doria, who swept 
the sea of pirates far and wide ?" They never felt tempted 
to linger in the Piazza Principe to decipher the Latin in- 
scription on the side of the Doria palace which stated, that 
" Andrea Doria, Admiral of the Papal, French, and native 
fleets, in order to close his eventful career in honorable 
repose, caused the palace to be rebuilt for himself and his 
successors." It was too long for one thing. And for 
another, they were too short on the necessary Latin. Be- 
sides, that palace was just a weather-worn, battered, old 
stucco affair with wearisome and endless stairs which they 
had to climb in order to reach a low-roofed lumber room 
of a garret in which to paint. How should they dream that 
to Maestro Stefano it was radiant against the golden back- 
ground of its own great past! 

And how they would have gaped and sneered had they 
known that he cherished in his soul the proud thought that 
he was himself a Doria and a picked and chosen man because 
he was a Doria, and not a Spinola, nor a Grimaldi, nor one 
of the hated badge of the Fieschil They did not re- 
sent it that at the bottom of the dusty neglected gar- 
den of this home of his race dingy wharves crowded 
back the sea which once had lapped there softly! 
They did not care that the progressive citizens of this 
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latter day have built so near it their railroad station, 
clanging, roaring, smoking, and stuck up in the piazza 
before it that rival in fame, Christopher Columbus! 
They were not concerned that the railroad tracks cut the 
old palace oflF from its once beautifully terraced grounds 
which still mount the hill behind it, dishevelled and forlorn I 
They had not the most remote inkling of the passionate 
sympathy with which Maestro Stefano imagined the Jupiter 
image of Andrea Doria which stood there on the slope to 
have started up in his simulated grot of stucco in speechless 
rage at this impudent intrusion! 

No, they resented none of these things nor the fact that 
the old palace was let out to strangers while its owners lived 
at Rome. But they did resent it that the Maestro seemed 
to find in another what he did not find in them. And it 
but inflamed their resentment the more that that other was 
in a way foreign. The mellifluous Italian speech could 
scarcely compass the disgust they managed to compress 
into their utterance of the term " Americano. " 

This, as has been said, was an old grievance. What 
had stirred them up again this morning was news they had 
just heard about the coming of another American student, 
and they chose to interpret the Maestro's gaze upon the sea 
as an impatient scanning of the horizon for the ship which 
should bring him in. Whereas, it was nothing of the kind. 
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Still they managed to wax quite wrathful over this imaginary 
woe and gradually fell to depicting the sad future of Italian 
painting. 

*' See then I" said one of these talented beings. " It 
will be like this, the symbol of our artl" 

He snatched out a block and pencil. 
"An American eaglet" — rapidly sketching an outline 
which bore a striking family resemblance to a rooster — 
" with the tail of a dragon " — instantly turning the fowl's 
caudal adornment into an unnatural convolute and spiking 
the end with a dart — " with the head of St. George!" 

And they burst into joy over the result witless of the 
fact that St. George at least had done nothing to merit the 
face they gave him. ** Or like this I" said another, catching 
up the block in his turn. 

He swiftly drew the plan of a pig corkscrewing out its 
rear anatomy to an abnormal length and properly spiking 
the end, and, inadvertently perhaps, doing St. George more 
despite than ever in adjusdng his features to the visage of 
the greatest of American exports. 

It was evident that the two drawers felt distinctly 
better for having worked these designs out of their systems. 
In what sort of composition the third would have found 
relief for his feelings is uncertain for he happened just then 
to think of something which made it unnecessary to put 
his powers to the proof. 
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** I say then, did you hear what it is that Margarita has 
said — that it is a girl ?" 

"A girl!" 

The other two shouted the word at him and left their 
mouths open after it as if to give easy egress to an amaze- 
ment which might otherwise have rent them — an arrange- 
ment which proved a happy thought in the end, for bursts 
of volcanic laughter followed it out and might have opened 
new craters among their features had the natural exit been 
denied. After these simpler tokens of emotion, it would 
have been puerile to return to conversation. So they drew 
their several legs off the balustrade and slouched away with 
one accord to study the ghastly Maraglianos in the cathedral 
as the only thing they could do that was at all adequate to 
the situation. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

SOME few days later, early one morning in Oc- 
tober, Maestro Stefano was strolling up and down 
the elevated terrace which flanks the seaward end 
of the garden of the Doria palace. The girl be- 
side him was his new pupil, Mary Mortimer, just arrived 
from America. It was nothing unusual for the Maestro 
to be abroad at this hour. The dawn often found him 
eastward on the hill of Carignano or westward on the slope 
of Pegli when it reddened at last over the purple rampart 
of mountains fencing Genoa about. But this morning, as 
he stepped quietly out on the arcaded loggia of the old 
palace, he saw a slender form on the terrace, guessed whose 
it was, and went to join it. 

" So early, signorina ?" 

She started slightly and turned upon him with the light 
in the eyes of those who are seeing the realized vision of a 
cherished dream. And her tone — ^was it more sound or 
more emotion, he wondered. 

" Oh, I could not sleep — the first morning — and herel" 

He looked at her keenly as she threw out one hand 
J7 
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coward the palace and swept it round upon the sea. But 
then he smiled in his grizzled beard. If she had succumbed 
to the charm of Italy — of Genoa — then the Maestro suc- 
cumbed to her. He fell into a leisurely step beside her and 
began naming to her the landmarks of the city, the church 
steeples piercing every moment more distinclty through 
the morning haze, the old mole and the new one with the 
majestic lantema shooting up from the western headland 
of the harbor. The sky above them slowly cleared to a more 
crystalline blue and the sun's first faint rays came stealing 
down fingering tentatively the tops of the tall masts of the 
merchantmen huddled within the breakwater. From time 
to time, he glanced at her, curiously conscious of a rapidity 
in their acquaintance unlike anything in his life before. 
Was it the gift of her nationality ? Under the stimulus of 
it, the magic, perhaps, of the ardent attention she gave him, 
his desultory talk glided soon and by insensible degrees back 
from the present into the past — that mighty past of Genoa 
and his people from which his own great hope had sprung. 
" The sea came to here formerly," he said, stopping 
close by the low balustrade and looking down on the dusty 
street below. " And just under our feet the principal flight 
of marble steps must once have led from the garden to the 
water's edge. Old Andrea Doria often embarked at this 
point on his galley and it was here that the great Emperor 
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Charles V landed to become his guest in the palazzo there." 
"How different it was!" murmured the girl sitting 
down on the stone coping and dropping her clasped hands 
in her lap. " How different — and how entrancing!" 

She knew little of Genoese history but her fancy caught 
instantly at the details of an imaginary scene — the mass of 
shorty quaintly shaped vessels their square sails hanging 
in fat loops from their stays, high pooped and deep waisted 
like the memorable caravels of Columbus, and streaming 
with banners and flags where the flaming colors of Spain 
mingled with the imperial ensign of the house of Austria 
and the golden griffins of Genoa rearing themselves on the 
red cross of the Crusades; the black velvet clad figure of 
the stately Genoese admiral waiting on his wave washed 
marble steps; his royal guest in gleaming satin and gold 
with a troup of brilliant courtiers at his back; the glassy 
sea returning a dimpling reflection of all the splendor; and 
behind all, the plain white front of the Doria palace seen 
through the palms and dull tapering cypresses of an Italian 
garden. 

** There were other descents to the ships," said the 
Maestro, drawn on involuntarily by the musing interest in 
her face, " but this was the important one. There were 
two others — three, in fact, and one remains in that further 
corner through the grating you see there." 
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He pointed to where, in these latter days, a brick wall 
cuts the old garden in two and closes one part against the 
other by a tall iron gate through which one might see the 
ground covered with the prosaic rubbish of a stone cutter's 
trade. 

" But it leads now to the square of San Teodoro instead 
of to the sea. So the old admiral could walk on his upper 
loggia and overlook his fleet swinging at anchor at his very 
door. Then over there on the landward side, the city wall 
and the San Tomaso gate shut him away from the town — 
a fortunate thing which saved his life from the treachery 
of that foul conspiracy hatched yonder on the traitors' hill!" 

With a sudden inexplicable passion, he raised an ex- 
ecrating hand toward the easternmost height of the city on 
which the sun was now pouring down a golden flood. She 
sprang up and came quickly to his side. '' The traitors' 
hill? Carignano?" 

"Si, signorinal" he answered, flashing his keen old 
eyes on her face and disregarding the wonder in it while he 
went on with his oft repeated inward drama, ** II bel Carig- 
nano! There stood the Fieschi palace and there the head 
of that house — the ward of Andrea Dorial — plotted to mur- 
der his benefactor and all his family to gain for himself the 
power over the city! They paid for it, though," he added 
dropping his voice to a conversational tone with an accent 
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of grim satisfaction, " for it is not so long ago that they 
removed from the Piazza Carignano the tablet which bore 
witness to the Fieschi infamy nor many years since the edict 
was abolished which forbade building on the site where the 
traitors' home was razed to the ground!" 

She drew in a long breath, regarding him the while 
with a dawning smile. 

" It failed then — the conspiracy. And the actors, 
what became of them ?" 

Maestro Stefano sat down upon the balustrade and 
pointed to the sea. 

'* The leader fell into the water while crossing the plank 
to a galley to take possession of it, and being weighted with 
his armor, sank like a stuck pig! When a day or two later 
he drifted upon the shore, he was left to rot there by old 
Andrea's orders. Of his three brothers, Andrea sliced the 
heads of two from their shoulders, but the third es- 
caped to France there to continue his tribe for future 
history!" 

She looked down upon him in amazement. Did all 
Italians talk of their country with this fierce relish ? Here 
were events and personages of centuries gone! Yet the old 
man's tone — more, the living resentment of his gesture and 
his eyes summoned them imperiously back to play their 
part and uke their condemnation once again — once again 
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fill the city, which still lay sleeping before her, with soundless 
but none the less terrific contests! 

** It was well he got away/' she announced at last 
calmly. 

The Maestro contented himself with lifting his eye- 
brows expressively as he pursued his story. 

** But before that happened, they had killed Andrea's 
adopted son inside the gate of the naval station yonder 
when he went to see what the uproar in the harbor meant. 
It was only by a small boy who accompanied him escaping 
unnoticed in the fray that the tidings were carried to the 
admiral and he had time to hurry through this garden and 
down one of these stairs to a small boat with one faithful 
servant, and creeping along in the shadow of the shore, to 
round the promontory and save himself in flight!" 

" He too was fortunate to get away," commented Miss 
Mortimer lightly. " But all the same, I think your old 
Andrea was about as horrid as the others. Political crimes 
do not merit brutal measures like that!" 

The Maestro stared at her a moment in surprise. Then 
his worn face mantled over with a smile which touched his 
eyes as he smoothed it away In his beard. This was amus- 
ing certainly, for a slip of a girl like this coming too from 
young, raw America to pronounce thus confidently upon 
events in the history of a hoary old city of the middle ages, 
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turbulent with factions and bloody feuds and upon the 
passions of political giants whose warring lives built up 
their country's destiny! 

In his turn he looked at her closely where she had placed 
herself upon the balustrade before him and was once more 
intent upon the water and the ships. A rather irregular 
profile. It was when she turned full toward him that he 
got the impression of beauty, and to him, beauty of a sort 
had long ceased to signify. The artist in him checked his 
masculinity at a certain point beyond which feminine charms 
lost their power. Thus it was not the man but the artist 
who caught instantly at the distinctive quality she possessed 
— a delicate and exquisite grace centering apparently in a 
complete yet unconscious self-possession. All other things 
were merely incident to that, dark hair waving high over 
a broad brow, the quick frank look of blue gray eyes under 
black lashes, the strikingly alert carriage of the head rising 
from finely shaped shoulders. There was a dignity in her 
fresh youth and in the entire absence of all coquetry that 
srirred him with a sense of something new and unknown. 

His mind went rapidly back to the two or three other 
American women to whom, after the first mental shock 
natural to the old-world man surprised with the demand 
of the woman from the new, he had yielded his instruction 
half humourously and half contemptuously. He recalled 
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their astonishing crudity in matters of art and their equally 
astonishing and futile enthusiasms. He had been relieved 
when they slipped away home, to be, as he supposed, be- 
stowed in marriage and drawn back into the ordinary 
currents of woman's life which the extraordinary freedom 
of America had enabled them for a time to evade. Their 
absurd careers, however, opened the way for this one — 
surely more of a girl than any of them, and so only the more 
strangely uprooted from those surroundings which, to an 
Italian, girlhood really means. Far enough too from that 
marriage to which her youth and beauty seemed naturally 
to call her. 

And yet, was she so young? In years, undoubtedly. 
But to the eyes of Maestro Stefano grown old in the business 
of delving for the truth back of the shows of things, there 
seemed to emerge from behind her beauty something at 
variance with the vacuous brightness of youth, some appear- 
ance of the third dimension of life, that close companion of 
pain. No lines, a shadow at most hovering at the corners 
of the firmly closed mouth and under the straight even 
brows. And what was the nature of the demand he was 
dimly aware she made upon him even now, something unex- 
plained as yet but giving him a thrill of anticipation ? Was 
the charming candor of her manner toward him merely the 
appeal of her inexperience in its unhomelike surroundings 
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to the forty years difference in their ages — or was it some- 
thing deeper, the stirring of a power untaught and unde- 
veloped but putting out hands and groping toward a kindred 
strength in him and demanding the road to full expression 
and realization ? 

Ah I Expression and realization! The girl and the 
present dropped away from him and insensibly his mind 
swept on in a revery of its own. His hand trained and 
driven by a sensitive and passionate zeal had never availed 
to overtake the creations of his mind! He knew himself 
to have trembled and lagged before the perfect vision — to 
have been of that tortured band who ** strive to do, and 
agonize to do — and fail in doing!'* Fail in doing! Yet 
he had not let himself despair. It was for Genoa and one 
man's failure, a hundred men's failures, went for nothing 
if only success came in the end. Maestro Stefano had 
never married nor was it now the paternal instinct crying 
out for a life in which to embody its own. It was rather 
the often baffled but imperishable craving for a finer instru- 
ment than his had proved with which to write not his in- 
scription but that of Genoa upon the adamantine scroll of 
a denying fate. 

And now that he was coming more and more to believe 
that he had at length found what he had sought so long — 
a hand to sweep upon the canvas any design with an almost 
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insolent ease — under what curse of destiny was he made 
to find it also joined to a nature of moods so fleeting and 
capricious ! And what was there in life — in experience — 
to wring from such mocking self-sufficiency the intense 
effort which alone could pay the price of triumph ? Yet 
nothing mattered beside that! Passionately as he had 
worked himself into the history of his native land, no less 
passionately was the Maestro seeking this consummation. 
But with what hope of success ? 

With a sigh, he roused himself from his despondent 
musing at the sound of the girl's voice. 

She had resumed the pretty imperiousness of her 
manner and was poising herself alertly upon the coping 
before him. She threw him her orders with gay cam- 
araderie and in a clear penetrative cadence of command, r' 

" Tell me more of your great Andrea's feasting, please, 
but no more of his fierceness. That was fine about the 
emperor. I should like to paint a picture of it — ^when I 
have learned of you how. Did he come again — or did 
Andrea have other princes or potentates to visit him ?" 

" Si, signorina," said the old artist obediently, " he 
came again, and he was always meditating how he could 
come in the very character of his host — as the master of 
Genoa. But he never did. Andrea Doria was the master 
of Genoa to defend her liberty — not to betray it. He had 
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torn her from the alliance with the French to preserve it — 
he was not likely to yield it to the Spaniard. But that is 
just what the emperor never understood. Nor did Philip 
his souy the great Catholic. He too visited Genoa, and when 
he came the first time as prince, he told Andrea that he 
would not do as his father had done, lodge in a private 
palace. They must prepare for him the Palazzo Municipio — 
the municipal palace, signorina, the home of the govern- 
ment of Genoa. The admiral knew what he meant — that he 
was coming himself as the government of Genoa, nothing 
less! But Andrea told him quietly that it was not in his 
power or that of any one else to get him that palace. And 
the prince's anger did not terrify him at all. 

In the end, Philip II lodged where his father had lodged, 
here in the Doria palace. Sulky at first, you may be sure. 
So Andrea planned fine fetes to divert him. One day, he 
led him through this garden under a golden lattice draped 
with rich oriental tapestries and rugs and strewn with 
flowers into a seeming arbor more richly decorated still and 
when the prince was seated at table, the seeming arbor glided 
out upon the water and showed itself a galley of the Dorian 
fleet. Then a sumptuous repast was served and afterward, 
Andrea cast the gold and silver dishes over the side into the 
seal" 
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''Ohy how gay!" cried the girl clapping her hands 
softly at this picture of careless munificence. 



Ill 
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CHAPTER THREE 

OH, yes, but Andrea Doria was something of a shrewd 
old fox nevertheless," said an unexpected voice 
beside them, making both start in surprise. 

While they talked, a young man had been coming 
slowly along one of the dusty paths of the neglected garden 
until a bend in it showed him the two figures on the balus- 
trade outlined against the harbor scene behind them. Then 
with a slight smile, he quickened his step and soon stood 
beside them but quite unnoticed until he spoke. 

An upright agile figure gave him an appearance of 
great activity. His clear cut features while not sufficiently 
regular and adjusted to each other to produce the full eflfect 
of manly beauty were yet expressive of a certain tempera- 
mental delicacy which was further brought out in the slendor 
fingers of a rather thin hand. The question of his nation- 
ality might be an open one, but if he were an Italian, it 
was certainly an Italian with a difference. His slim erect- 
ness carried his head well up and back, and his eyes natur- 
ally gray, were now darkened with a mischievous smile as he 
stood looking down on the pair and glancing from one face 

31 
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to the other. And as the Maestro sat perfectly still return- 
ing his glance without words, he ran lightly on. 

** Yes, Andrea was a shrewd old fox and had doubtless 
taken a leaf out of the Venetian Doge's book and his ring 
business. Depend upon it there was a net spread under 
that precious galley and those gold and silver gimcracks 
returned to grace the Dorian china-closet with very little 
delay." 

The painter made an impatient turn of his head as he 
heard the mocking words and his brows drew together in a 
frown. But immediately his face cleared to a lenient half 
smile and he rose slowly to his feet throwing out one hand 
in a capitulating gesture. He was about to walk away 
without further speech when the movement of his companion 
recalled him. Miss Mortimer had risen at the same mo- 
ment with a confused sense of being inwardly much amused 
but outwardly somewhat shocked. For this threatened for 
an instant to become an acquaintance with no prefatory 
introduction, an appalling thing to one of her race. How- 
ever, the Maestro remembered himself in time to avert that 
catastrophe. 

** Ah yes," said he, ** this, signorina, is to be a co-worker 
of yours in the studio. This is Lorenzo of Sarzana." 

And he moved away with no suspicion that he had not, 
in this somewhat mediaeval phraseology, thrown abundant 
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oil on the troubled waters of conventionality. But the New 
England girl is not a native of Bohemia, that she should 
receive a stranger as a gift of the gods. Her ancestors had 
crossed mighty seas but never touched at the coast of that 
delightful country except in the one instance of Shakspere, 
and that was not enough to alter materially the national 
character. In their American exile, they were more accus- 
tomed to cut the ears from strangers, an instinct that has 
tended to persist through many generations. The girl's 
frank ease melted from her as a light mist fades into the 
upper air. She stood up with unimpaired self-possession 
but it was now a self-possession which had suffered a dis- 
tinct barometric change. Under her chilled surface, how- 
ever, she felt a strong fear of breaking into laughter. In 
the effort to restrain that, she drew two charming dimples 
into the corners of her mouth which assorted oddly with the 
rather stern eyes keeping watch above. 

" Lorenzo of Sarzana I" she echoed almost inaudibly. 
She came near prefixing a '' Mr." as the customary offering 
to formality but saw immediately that " Mr. Lorenzo of 
Sarzana" would not do at all. It would only reduce the 
Maestro's unconsciously poetic title to an absurd common- 
place. 

" Which being interpreted, " said the owner of the name 
with a gravity as great as her own and replying to her look of 
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surprise with a low bow, ** means Paul Lawrence, at your 
service, whose progenitors originated in that portion of 
Genoese territory which erstwhile rejoiced in the name of 
Sarzana." 

He paused a moment surveying the stiff little figure 
before him before he added deliberately, 

" And you are Miss Mortimer of — ah — Pinkville, 
U. S. A.?" 

'' I am from Massachusetts, " said Miss Monimer dis- 
tantly, instantly furious at this unprovoked attack upon the 
nomenclature of her native land and no longer amused at 
his unconventional impertinence. 

" I divined your identity as I came up, " replied the 
young man in nowise abashed, *' else I assure you, no pen- 
itence could atone for projecting myself into the conversa- 
tion as I did. I am proud to be, myself, from that stirring 
country whose citizeness arrives in Genoa in the early dusk, 
ensconses herself by nightfall in the Doria palace which 
boasted no vacant room two hours before, and by sunrise 
next morning — !" 

He threw out his hands in a gesture to show how words 
failed him to convey how much her sunrise energy impressed 
him, and wore an air of exquisite unconsciousness of giving 
offense. But was it real or assumed ? 
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" I thought you were from Sar — Sar — zana, " returned 
Miss Mortimer, stumbling a little over the foreign name. 

'' I trace my for-bears to that delightful spot and it is 
that old world strain in me which stands aghast at your 
achievement." 

" I had to settle in haste, " said the girl in a somewhat 
involuntary explanation. " Mrs. Ames — ^with whom I 
came— was obliged to hurry on to Mentone for her daugh- 
ter's sake. It was very lucky for me — I mean the young 
man had broken his leg — and was taken to the hospital and 
gave up his room. And so I fitted right in. " 

"Exactly I" said Lorenzo of Sarzana. "Genoa sees 
you in the offing and proceeds to smash one of her citizens 
to get him out of your way — would doubtless have 
broken his neck if his leg had not sufficed. Poor Cecco! " 

Maestro Stefano who had strayed absently down the 
terrace came slowly back as the last words were spoken. 

" How is the poverino?" he asked. " The bone was 
fractured, I understand?" 

" A bad break I But when I left him an hour ago, he was 
resting easily with his block and pencil laid beside him in 
case one of the nurses' faces might do for the groundwork 
for his Calixta. You see what you are coming to, Miss 
Mortimer. The painter's madness strong even with his 
limbs in splints!" 
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" You were with him all night then," said Maestro. 

" Off and on, " answered Lorenzo with a careless shrug 
of his shoulders. '' He must know about every one of his 
precious daubs, of course, just how each was carried and 
hung because the removal was hurried. So you must 
pardon me. Miss Mortimer, if things were scrappy when 
you came." 

" Ah," said the girl drily, divining the part he had played 
in the convenience of her settling of which she had had no 
inkling before, and in her present mood immediately resent- 
ing it, '' I understand better now. The phenomenal achieve- 
ment you so admire was yours, not mine I" 

The young man's moustache moved with the ghost of a 
smile but he rejoined gravely, 

'' An outburst of my Americanism doubtless I But 
candor compels me to admit that my part was a very humble 
one. I did not break my friend's leg, you understand. 
Though I wonder now that it did not occur to me to antici- 
pate fate and do sol But it is best to wait on Providence 
for these things after all. Given that first great cause, all 
the rest flowed as naturally as love to beauty. A slender 
purse on my friend's part unequal to hospital charges and 
room rent at the same time, a young American lady already 
looming on the southern horizon with a perfectly reasonable 
demand to be housed in an ancestral palace, and my attic 
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fairly yearning in places for the furnishings my friend's 
belongings could supply — ecco il tuitot I shall live like a 
prince for some months, in addition to gratifying my racial 
instincts toward a compatriot in a foreign land!" 

Again something in his speech seemed to displease the 
Maestro and he sauntered away from the pair with a lower- 
ing face turned upon the sea. Lorenzo looked after him 
with a sparkle of malice or mischief in his eyes. Obviously 
there were both accord and discord between them as was 
evident from some half mocking, half defiant undercurrent 
in the young man's words. And Miss Mortimer with quick 
indignation for the Maestro, whose strong if somewhat 
blood-thirsty enthusiasm for Genoa woke a responsive chord 
in her breast, found no difficulty in crediting the former to 
the old man and the latter to the young one of whom her 
opinion was not thereby improved. 

** Allow me to thank you, " she said coldly and formally 
adjusting her light, crimson wrap about her shoulders and 
impatiently brushing aside the cloud of soft hair the morning 
breeze would drift upon her cheek, while her eyes followe d 
the Maestro's retreating figure, " for the trouble you have 
taken. I could not imagine why I should have been so 
favored. I never dreamed of being situated so exactly as I 
should have wished!" 

Her tone though polite somehow managed to convey 
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the impression that he had taken almost a liberty and for 
one second Lorenzo's face showed a tinge of rueful defeat 
at this invincible reserve. But he threw off the impression 
presently. He slipped his slender hands into the pockets 
of his velveteen jacket and stepped about irresolutely before 
answering rather tamely: 

" It's an experience, you mean. Yes, of course. But 
if you stay in Italy some years, the other will come to be an 
experience — the getting into a house which will revive 
memories of having lived in some dream of your youth in 
the twentieth century instead of in the sixteenth. You 
should see my garret! Though now, with Cecco's things in 
it, I am bound to say its aspect is changed!" 

At that moment a slight noise in the direction of the 
palace drew the attention of both. A blind was thrown 
open in one of the upper stories — a small enough incident, 
but one that seemed to bring some peculiar image before 
Lorenzo's mind, judging from his expression. " You will 
soon have another experience to add to that initial one, " he 
remarked, meeting his companion's eyes a moment later 
and recovering the elaborate gravity which appeared to 
mock her dignity while meeting it with deference. " May 
I ask if you have yet had the pleasure of seeing the lady next 
whom you are going to room?" 

He took ^ Step forward as he spoke as if extending to her 
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a mute invitation to accompany him toward the distant 
Maestro, an invitation which she as mutely accepted. 

"I have not." 

'' Ah, then, I will not anticipate. But promise me 
your confidence some weeks hence." 

" Are all the people in Genoa likely to prove amusing ?" 
responded Miss Mortimer coolly. 

He laughed softly at this thrust, shrugging his shoulders 
without removing his hands from his pockets. Either his 
night's broken watching with his friend in the hospital had 
left him particularly capricious or he was diverting himself 
with thisYeception from a strange mind which was so usual 
that it in no way disconcerted him. 

** Maestro mio," he said, dropping his hand upon the 
old man's shoulder with an affectionate touch which in- 
suntly turned the scale in his favor again, " you must intro- 
duce Miss Mortimer to Mrs. T. Gresham Devoll. Her 
ladyship has just called for daylight and her tea and will 
soon emerge from her eclipse. And that reminds me that 
Miss Mortimer herself ought to have had some breakfast 
before this. Even the glories of Genoa may prove unwhole- 
some if taken fasting. I will remove myself so as to incur 
no reproach for further delay. Addio, Miss Mortimer, till 
we meet again." 

He direw one foot over the stone coping, swung himself 
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lightly down and dropped to the street below. From there 
he turned up at them a smiling face, lifted his small cap, 
took the direction of San Teodoro and disappeared. 

" You must not let him tell you what — he is, by — ^what 
he says. I mean by the way he talks," said the Maestro, 
striving not very successfully to express his thoughts. " He 
will make you think badly of him through mere caprice. 
But perhaps you understand him — though he is not an 
American," added the painter catching himself up with 
heat. " Not of your country, signorina, however much he 
says it. He is Genoese — true Genoese! And also — " 

He stopped, evidently flinching from the avowal of 
some conviction which nevertheless he (irmly held. 

" What does a childhood spent beyond the seas matter I 
It does not change him I He belongs to us and — He jests 
merely 1" 

" Yet he talks my language like one bom to it," said 
the girl idly. 

" But do not I too speak your language, signorina, and 
without mistake?" urged the Maestro with true Italian 
vehemence. ''And what of that ? I am Genoese without a 
drop of other blood. I have never seen America — and 
never shall. It is easy enough to pick up your tongue. 
The very sailors in the harbor here chatter it like monkeys I 
But come," he added aware that his emphasis was incom- 
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prehensible to his hearer, ''what he said about breakfast 
is at least true. I should have thought of it before. It is a 
bad beginning of a visit to a strange place — to fasti" 

'' That is good about painting the picture of the Em- 
peror landing/' he went on as they descended into the 
garden by the tesselated approach to the terrace on which 
they had been walking. " You may fail through lack of 
training in mechanical things but try always to express and 
to group. It is in that that genius lives. You may draw 
with all the cold perfection in the world and be nothing but 
a draughtsman in the end. You see it, signorina ? It is the 
soul that makes a painter, not the hands. The Medici 
marbles were chipped out by common workmen. Paint 
first with the imagination, signorina, realize it in your mind. 
Then comes the work of the fingers. A grand idea is still 
grand though but poorly expressed. Masaccio and Fra 
Angelico can teach you that though they could not fore- 
shorten nor drape." 

But there he fell silent. This was the epitome of his 
own life's striving. Was it a recipe for another? He 
glanced at her a linle pitifully. 



IV 
A Strange Scene 



CHAPTER FOUR 

rwas afternoon before Mary Mortimer could bring 
herself to relinquish the joy of her first sight 

of Genoa and climb to the attic studio of Maestro 
Stefano. With a sigh, she tore herself from the quaint 
old garden and turned her steps toward the house. 
On entering, she fell in with a party of English tourists con- 
voyed about by a native guide, and trailed slowly in their 
wake as they wandered around surveying the famous del 
Vaga frescoes which adorn the walls and ceiling of the 
noble entrance hall. But their more business-like speed 
soon left her behind. They had gone on to the Titan salon 
and were through craning necks at the mighty struggle de- 
piaed on the ceiling and were giving their attention to the 
superb chimneypiece, when the girl with her more sober 
pace stepped through the door after them. Her eyes en- 
countered at once a portrait which she felt certain must be 
that of the Maestro's great hero, Andrea Doria. He had 
a cat beside him almost as gaunt and gray as himself. 

She had been looking into the lean, stern old face some 
moments, letting the Maestro's words of the morning circle 
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idly about it, when the murmur of the guide's voice with its 
difficult English trickled into her consciousness. " 2^ cat 
wiz him, " he was saying, *' are ze badge of ze famiglia 
Fieschi, ze g-g-gran enemy of ze great Andrea. He have 
him wiz him zat when his mind recall himself of zere wicked- 
ness — zere evil — he beat him! A vicarious atonement!" 

The words forced from her a smothered ejaculation 
of amusement. Had the whole record of the great achieve- 
ments of the greatest spirit of his time and place " shrunk 
to this little measurel" A small instance of petty spitel 
Ridiculous to remember it and yet how alive it made him! 

Somehow the thought conjured up the image of Lorenzo 
of Sarzana, possibly because such a recital would have been 
so exactly in his line. It occurred to her now as it had 
occurred to her in the morning on the terrace that that 
young man was a little surer of himself than there was any 
necessity for. Her chin lifted itself somewhat primly as she 
turned out of the room on her way to the top of the palace. 

At the door of the studio, the Maestro received her with 
a smile and assigned her a station and an easel in a niche 
apart from the rest of the room and beside the only other 
woman student in it. This person was of large frame with 
the harsh features of the north Italian woman, where young 
and old seemed contending for the mastery. She gave the 
girl a half nod and a swift glance of examination out of a 
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pair of intensely black tired-looking eyes, and returned to 
her work with the utmost indifference. It was not a recep- 
tion which promised much in the way of friendship but it 
opened an unending vista for work. As such, the girl ac- 
cepted it as in some sort a proper item of her new experience. 
She wasted no time but set about throwing upon the canvas 
the conception of the landing of Charles V which had come 
to her in the morning. 

But the first fervor of blocking out spent itself in time 
and the new pupil, lagging in her efforts, began to glance 
at the easel next her and watch the hand there that painted 
unfalteringly on. A few minutes passed in this way when 
with a sudden inexplicable jerk of the steady fingers, the 
brush sent a blotch of green upon one of the pale faces in the 
composition. Mary Mortimer looked up in surprise. 
There was a spot of red — of angry red apparently — upon 
the sallow face beside her. 

** I beg pardon,'' she said insuntly. ** Do I disturb 
you by watching?" 

The hollow eyes met hers with a flicker of disdain. 

"You? No!" 

And the hand returned to work, contemptuously leaving 
the spot of green where it was. Mary Mortimer was 
puzzled. If not she, then who or what ? Or was it some 
mental suggestion merely, without external cause? She 
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glanced about the studio. There was a new form among 
them certainly, no less than that of Lorenzo of Sarzana. 
Miss Mortimer had heard nothing to indicate his arrival. 
Besides, she asked herself coolly, did his coming signify ? 
She looked back at her companion scarcely conscious that 
she did so, and now the brush and palette were laid aside 
and the woman's sombre glance returned upon her as with 
a purpose. 

" Have you met with some difficulty in your work?" 
she inquired in a tone of hard suavity and with unmistak- 
able suggestion. Completely surprised, the sensitive girl 
quivered under the note of covert hostility. No words came 
in answer and she remained silent. The other seemed 
touched with a measure of cold regret and said in a softer 
tone, 

" Let me help you — if I can. What have you here ?" 

Not fully propitiated, Mary Mortimer shrank slightly 
away, and stated without fervor a few details of her intended 
sketch. Her companion listened closely, and taking the 
pencil began to touch the outline here and there. 

Meanwhile, the Maestro and Paul Lawrence were 
making the circuit of the room, stopping at intervals behind 
this pupil and that. It was evident that the young man 
was not a student there in the ordinary sense, for he had no 
easel and was even deferred to by th« Maestro in the super- 
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vision of the work. At length they reached the neighbor- 
hood of Miss Mortimer and paused. But the Italian woman 
continued her instructions as if she were totally unconscious 
of their presence. Her remarks finally ended, she swept 
them both with her gloomy glance, stepped back to her 
own place and took up her palette again. 

** I see that Margarita has been giving you some aid," 
said Lawrence smiling at the girl. A little gleam in the eyes 
showed him not wholly unprepared for an encounter 
but the charming friendliness of his manner after the 
brusqueness of Margarita had an effect which neither 
anticipated. She smiled back with a mingled sense of grati- 
tude and rescue. The threatened feud of the morning was 
dropped. 

He appeared to trouble himself in no way about what 
had given him a victory so little expected, contenting him- 
self with leaning against the wall and chatting lightly about 
her design. The Maestro was behind Margarita's shoulder 
pointing to a detail and speaking of it in Italian. She 
seemed to assent but evaded the gesture which asked for her 
brush. He did not persist and presently fell back to Miss 
Mortimer's side. Lawrence moved away at the same 
moment to join Margarita and the latter remarked in a 
monotonous tone that nevertheless had an edge to it, '' You 
give us your company once more, then ?" 
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" Ah," he drawled in reply, "I came to ask for some 
time, tomorrow, for the Medea. Can I have it ?" 

There was a pause before she answered coldly and 
ungraciously, " Yes. " 

He lounged idly at her side without further words, 
following the strokes of her brush, and she painted uncon- 
cernedly on. But at length, she glanced sidewise at the 
others and said in a hurried undertone, " I do not get the 
effect, there. Paint it," and held out toward him the 
brush. He let her hold it a moment, looking critically at 
the spot she indicated. Then slowly raising one hand out 
of the pocket of his jacket, took the brush, touched it to a 
little mound of color on her palette and began to paint. 
After a stroke or two, he paused and his hand stole back 
to its habitual resting place. He stood looking at the picture 
in an absorbed way as if his consciousness had sunk down 
from the surface of the man and was brooding in some deep 
recess of his being. 

The fathomless eyes of the Italian woman regarded 
him fixedly. The absolute stillness of the two forms con- 
veyed itself as a positive sensation to the others. The 
Maestro's hand stopped midway and he turned his head. 
Noiselessly as it was done, it struck upon the sensibilities 
of Margarita. 

The one brown hand they could see was spread out 
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instantly in a command for silence. And Mary Mortimer, 
affected by the undercurrent of the strange little scene, 
moved her glance from one to the other, scarce daring to 
breathe. Thus all four stood focussed upon Margarita's 
picture. 

After a few moments, Lorenzo's brush resumed its 
strokes and as they watched, it was plain that the hand of 
the painter was being mastered and moved by the fire of a 
genius unfailing, sure, and true! Line by line the features 
started out upon the canvas, tint by tint the shallow eyes 
deepened and began to glow with the surge of some arrested 
passion behind them. And then, what happened ? Who 
can tell ? Some jar upon thie electric chain of fancy — some 
reawakening of the old demon of mockery in the man per- 
haps! The hand stopped. He shrugged his shoulders 
lightly, glanced about the circle of observing eyes, stepped 
back and restored the brush to its owner. 

** Something of that sort," he said smoothly. 

It was as if a door were clapped to in their faces. A 
moment before, an artist's soul was looking through its 
windows. Like a flash, it vanished. Some freakish spirit 
pushed it aside and dismissed it with a flippant gesture. 
Margarita moved abruptly and in so doing, dashed from 
his hand the brush he was holding toward her. She turned 
upon the others with a strange blaze of wrath upon her face. 
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But that went instantly, and her eyes resumed their dull 
gloom. The Maestro either understood or was not affected. 
He went back quietly to his work on Mary's canvas but even 
his hand seemed to move with a sudden despondency 
while his sad fine old face lost its light. A silence ensued 
but of a very different quality to that which preceded it. 
The girl followed the movement of the Maestro's pencil in 
an unaccountable embarrassment. Margarita picked up 
one brush after another, wiped it and laid it in her box. 
It was clear that she was leaving off* work for the day* 
Lawrence moved about awkwardly before saying with the 
note of severity one uses to recapture the mastery of a situ- 
ation which an idle word has cost him : 

" Well, then, you will come tomorrow ?" 
And Margarita replied curtly without looking up, " I 
have said so." 

Mary felt that he glanced toward herself and the 
Maestro but neither responded and he sauntered away. 
Soon Margarita was gone and she and the Maestro worked 
on alone. 



An Instructive Stroll 



CHAPTER FIVE 

HOW do you like Mrs. T. Grcsham Dcvoll ? " Lawrence 
asked of Miss Mortimer some weeks later. 

They together with Margarita Battista were 
loitering through the cavernous arcade along the side 
of the via Carlo Alberto which with its incon- 
gruous mixture of trades and strange assortment of 
customers might serve as an epitome of Genoa. Sailors 
from that harbor which saw the ships of all nations 
under the sun brushed prosperous gentlemen bound for 
the Borsa near by; market women in short skirts and 
gay aprons and head-handkerchiefs set in relief Genoese 
dames whose clothes reflected if imperfectly the influence of 
far-away Paris; itinerant vendors remarkably like stage 
brigands grew slowly visible in dark corners. Here was a 
jeweller's shop gay with filagrees silver and gilt, then a 
mender of pots and kettles, and next door a display of a 
dozen different patterns of macaroni together with sheets 
of bread baked with a frosting of silvery fishes. 

As he spoke, Lorenzo had a vivid recollection of the 
way in which she received his invitation to confide to him 
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her first impressions concerning Mrs. Devoll and a flash of 
challenge shot into his tyts. He had been quick to seize 
and hold that breach in her reserve shown him in the studio 
by Margarita's side on the first occasion of their meeting 
there while still quite incurious about its cause. And she 
having yielded to a moment's weakness, found it hard to 
redothe herself in her armor and full panoply of war. So 
by persistently assuming to uke up their acquaintance each 
morning where he left it the day before, he had come within 
hailing distance at least of the shy yet frank ease he had 
observed in her talk with the Maestro when he stood un- 
noticed beside them for one moment on the terrace of the 
Doria garden, and the vanishing of which when he an- 
nounced himself had so humourously nettled him. 

And she, on her part, surmised more and more fre- 
quently that he put such questions for no other purpose than 
that of striking out the spark which was sure to follow. So« 
now, she saw on his face the expectation of instant reprisals. 

"I have not seen Mrs. Devoll, " answered the girl briefly, 
demurely determined to balk him this time of the contest 
he invited. 

''Not seen her!" exclaimed Lawrence. 

" I mean, not spoken with her, " replied Miss Mortimer. 
'' I have passed several times on the stair a lady I took for 
her — and her daughter. She has a daughter?" 
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"Miss Adelaide Devoll? Yes. Come! This is too 
bad I A month in a room within six feet of her own and you 
alone in Genoa!" 

" You really must not take my circumstances — and 
other people's duty in regard to them — so much to heart/' 
replied the girl dryly, betrayed in spite of herself into rebel- 
ion against his tone of patronage. " I came, you know, 
expecting to be alone. A student of any seriousness is not 
looking for social relaxation. You are very kind and I do 
not mean to be ungrateful but — " 

He threw up one hand in a gesture of expostulation. 

" My dear young lady! You must not take it in that way, 
you really must not!" Then he added whimsically, " You 
have no idea what it is for us, for the Maestro and Margarita 
and me, to have some one — a little unsophisticated — to do 
for in Genoa. Don't bother yourself to draw up any 
august bill of rights! For we have tasted the joy of the 
situation and nothing shall wrest your education from our 
hands! Shall it, Margarita?" 

The sombre Margarita, stalking in silence by the girl's 
side, gave a fragment of a glance, a slight shrug of the 
shoulders and stalked on. 

" Now for instance," said Lawrence gaily as they 
turned out through an arch of the arcade and sauntered 
slowly across the piazza Caricamente, " as the Maestro is 
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not with us this morning, it devolves upon me to point out 
to you the spot — la Briglia yonder — ^where the illustrions 
head of my house, Andrea Doria, achieved his first notable 
exploit in the service of the city. " 

" Andrea Doria! Your house I" exclaimed the girl in 
amazement. 

"There!" said he stopping short and affecting to 
regard her with vast compunction, " I ought to have broken 
it to you gently. I forgot what a shock it might be to find 
yourself in the company of a relative — even so unworthy an 
one — of rillustrissimo Andrea. But the Maestro will have 
it so." 

" It is so," said the hitherto speechless Margarita in 
guttural tones. 

" And Margarita too," said Lawrence nodding at her 
as if to imply that this cumulative pressure brought to bear 
upon him to acknowledge his descent accounted plainly 
enough for his compliance in the matter. " The Maestro 
has searched it all out and so can place me as a promising 
bit of fruit at the end of one of the branches of the family 
tree though on the opposite side from himself. " 
" Himself! The Maestro too ?" 
" Did you not know that ? But try to take it as easily 
as you can," he added anxiously. " Try to make the best 
of it!" 
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" I should think you would try to make the best of itl'» 
cried the girl indignantly. " I see now — " 

''What do you see?" he asked provokingly as she 
paused. 

But she declined to explain. Already in these few 
weeks, the Maestro had become dear to her. And if she 
divined something of his hopes — his longing — she would 
guard it from any touch of raillery in their laughing conver- 
sation. Then too, since that little scene in the studio, at 
which the Maestro assisted it seemed to her not unwillingly, 
she could not doubt that Margarita knew and shared his 
dream whatever it was. She stole a look at the strange 
woman beside her before turning back to Lorenzo. 

"Whereisla— la— " 

" La Briglia ? It was a fort that stood on the headland 
over there. The French at their old game of trying to 
snatch Genoa, threw a garrison into it with the unpalatable 
jest that Genoa needed a bridle — as the name means. That 
being the case, the Genoese concluded to take the bit in their 
teeth and see what would come of it. So they invested the 
fort to starve it out. One morning, a sail appeared on the 
horizon. As she came near, nothing gave any hint of what 
she was. Supposing her friendly of course, one of the in- 
numerable traders that put in here, they allowed her to come 
on. She cleared the mole into the inner harbor, then 
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tacked suddenly and made for the fort. It was a French 
relief ship! Then there was a pretty to-do in the city, you 
may be sure. At last, one old salt demanded a galley to go 
in pursuit. It was a desperate chance but he got it! And 
with it, Andrea Doria as a young officer. With incredible 
bravery, the little craft ran straight out and dashed in be- 
tween the fort and ship, cut her cable, and dragged her in 
here to the wharf amid the wild jubilation of the crowd on 
shore!" 

" And so they took the bridle oflF!" cried the girl tri- 
umphantly with all an American's appreciation of the in- 
cident. 

^* They did. And Andrea laid the foundations of his 
future renown — for me to inherit. It wouldn't make a bad 
picture!" 

*' It is not your kind," said Margarita looking up in- 
stantly. 

"Oh, no," he answered easily. "But for Miss 
Mortimer. She is in the historical line. " 

They were walking on when he stopped again, indicat- 
ing with a wave of his hand the dingy square walls of a 
marble palace which rose before them on the wharf. 

" Behold the palazzo San. Giorgio! The famous old 
bank^of St. George! You have heard of it?" 

" Yes, but why St. George! Why is so much in Genoa 
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for St. George ? Why did they take the same patron saint 
as the English?'' 

** My dear young ladyl" he ejaculated in a tone of 
horror. ** What abysmal ignorance of Genoese traditions! 
It was the English who took the patron saint of the Gen- 
oese!'' 

" Oh, was it so?" returned Miss Mortimer with the 
greatest composure. ** And how did that happen ?" 

" How fortunate it was, " he went on reflectively without 
appearing to heed her question ** that it was I and not the 
Maestro who came out with you this morning! What a 
blow it would have been for him!" 

** It is very kind of you to suffer so uncomplainingly in 
his place," said the girl calmly, ** but that does not tell me 
about St. George. " 

He shook his head before taking up the story. 

" He turned up first in Cappadocia, I believe, in Dio- 
cletian's army. The Genoese found him somewhere in 
that region when they went to help wrest the Holy Sepulchre 
from the infidel. He first rescued some princess or other 
from a monster. It is strange how princesses are always 
wandering around in reach of monsters! No sense of self- 
preservation at all! Afterwards, he excited Diocletian's 
w ath by pulling down a proclamation against the Chris- 
tians, and they proceeded to try his mettle very thoroughly. 
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First they sought to burn him with torches, but found that 
he was not inflammable. Then they compelled him to 
drink poison but he was an army man and immune to 
liquids. They inconsiderately bound him to a wheel 
studded with knives but a couple of angels tampered with 
it and got it out of repair before it wrought him much woe. 
Then they dropped him into boiling oil, but a confederate 
must have happened along and skimmed him out. At last 
they compelled him to commit sacrilege by sacrificing in a 
heathen temple but the luck went against them as usua . 
The temples and altars and idols were strewn aboutt he 
country by a big storm that arose and the priests were all 
killed. But when they got a chance to count the slain, St. 
George was not among them. He was around in a day or 
two as well as ever. Finally he was beheaded. I never 
figured out just why that finished him but it did. " 

" This is all very fine, " said Miss Mortimer impa- 
tiently, " but what I want to know is how the English came 
across him." 

*' Oh, yes, I forgot that I It was while Richard Cceur de 
Lion was out in Palestine. You have heard of Richard 
Cceur de Lion V* he asked, breaking off and turning grave 
eyes of inquiry upon her. 

Miss Mortimer tossed her head scornfully and looked 
away. 
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" I take It you have. If I am mistaken, let me 
know some other day and I will tell you about him. Well, 
Richard was out there and the Genoese rendered him some 
service. Now Richard was always short of change. It is 
remarkable how like him I am in that respect I If I were 
not a relative of Andrea Doria's, I should feel sure I was 
kin to Richard, I understand his feelings so perfectly. In 
this little affair of the Genoese, in place of the more sub- 
stantial remuneration they expected, Richard adroitly paid 
them — the delicate compliment of adopting their St. George 
or the banner of England! He might have adopted him 
anyway for being a gritty fellow himself, I don't doubt he 
was immensely taken with the plucky way St. George held 
out against his handicaps. But it was just the thing to 
commend itself to Richard — to kill two birds with one 
stone!" 

" He ought to have been ashamed of himself, " said 
Miss Mortimer severely. 

** For not paying spot cash ? Ah, signorina, people 
were often without ready money in those days. It is a not 
uncommon situation in these. I will venture to say they 
were not surprised, for, at the siege of Antioch they them- 
selves were not above paying their archers in pepper- 
corns!" 

" Pepper-corns!" repeated the girl increduously. 
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" Yes, pepper-coras. The only trouble with pepper 
corns probably was that a poor devil could stow two or 
three months' back pay in his pocket and through the temp- 
tation to nibble at it with a beatific vision of something to 
wash it down afterward might be led on unconsciously to 
devour his substance with no riotous living to show for it I" 

" Are you going up the via Orefici ?" inquired Marga- 
rita, breaking in without remorse. 

** Of course/' answered Lorenzo looking round at her. 
** Only let Miss Mortimer get the flavor of San Giorgio 
first." 

"It is a very cellar-y flavor," says Miss Mortimer, 
sniffing daintily and picking her way in front of the steps of 
the palace covered as usual with street loafers, who regarded 
the three artists with deep stolidity. 

" There you must certainly be mistaken, " said Lor- 
enzo calmly. " It is surely the odor of sanctity you per- 
ceive. For it is built of the stones of a Venetian convent 
which once stood on the shores of the Bosphorus. My 
countrymen dislike the Venetians. So they tore it down 
and carted it here." 

Poor old palace! Once the resort of all that was influ- 
ential in Genoa! From whose walls, pompous pictures of 
the mighty governors of the bank, stately in velvet and lace, 
looked down but lately upon hurrying throngs of customers! 
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How will your ghost in future ages haunt the spot and seek 
in vain the vision of that splendor and glory which once 
was yours! 



VI 

A Hostile Glance 



CHAPTER SIX 

THE piazza into which they now turned is merely a 
sort of paved bay bending in from the Carlo Alberto 
and into it many lane-like and tributary thorough- 
fares open from all directions. The via Orefici, one of 
these sunless passages, was the resort in olden times as 
to-day of artificers of the precious metals . One walks by a 
succession of shop-fronts filled with glittering articles of 
gold and silver filagree together with ropes upon ropes of 
rosy coral for which Genoa is famous. 

" Do you know the origin of filagree work ?" asked th* 
young man of his companion as he observed her raptures 
over one of these windows. 

Margarita had left them vanishing into the gloomy 
recess of some building with the injunction to walk on slowly 
to the Fontane Marose a short distance away where she 
would rejoin them. 

" As you have discovered/' says Miss Mortimer calmly, 
" I know nothing. " 

Lorenzo of Sarzana received her confession with his 
blandest smile. 

" An artist — a goldsmith was trying to represent in 
metal the play of the moonbeams over the striped facade 
of Sans Lorenzo the cathedral." 

** How perfectly charming!" cried the girl all resent- 
ment gone in a moment. 
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*' How everything here takes hold of your imagination!" 

" And here now," he added as they moved leisurely on 
up the street, " Is the work of that far away relative of 
mine, the invisible hand reaching out from the unknown 
domain of heredity and marking my life with a certain 
brand." 

For the first time his tone held a note of seriousness. 
They had been examining a bas-relief of an " Adoration " 
cut upon a stone slab which was inserted in the wall above 
the door of a house, and her eyes now followed his to a 
painting enclosed in a glass case which was fixed some few 
feet above their heads on the opposite side of the way. It 
used to be the custom in Italy thus to distribute works of 
art about the city for the education of the populace. But 
it resulted in such a wilderness of stony-eyed Madonnas 
and wooden-jointed children that it became more honored 
in the breach than the observance. However, the picture 
before them belonged to the saving remnant. The old 
familiar group with the little St. John was executed with 
such exquisite grace and tenderness, such ease and charm, 
as the spark of genius alone could impart. 

** Are you jesting with me ?" asked the girl at last im- 
patiently. " You talk of your relative this and your relative 
that — of your kinship with Andrea Doria! What does it 
all mean?" 
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He^'dropped his eyes upon her face quite silently at 
first as if his thoughts were far away. Then he laughed. 

** Signorina, there are Dorias — and DoriasI Some 
true ones, but more, probably, of the ready-made type in- 
vented by the old Admiral when he arbitrarily ranged all 
citizens under the four great families of the state and gulled 
them with the notion that it was an infallible recipe for pre- 
serving their liberties. So many went to bed plain Smith at 
night and — rose Dorias in the morning! This sort of a 
Doria I may be. But that does not content the Maestro of 
course. He is of a very grasping disposition, is the Maestro, 
as you may have noticed," he said, speaking of the old man 
with affectionate mockery. '' He will be satisfied with 
nothing less than that a certain Giovanni Doria, my un- 
doubted grandfather, was a veritable descendant in the true 
line that leads back to the famous Andrea. He is not dis- 
turbed by the fact that there are several hitches in that 
golden line of descent. He has the real faculty of faith, 
signorina, which fashions for itself what it can find no reason 
for believing. So for him, I am a son of the Dorias, with 
any amount of obligation and responsibility for his dreams 
fastened packwise about my neck. How do you like me as 
the excellent Mr. Pilgrim illustrating a new sort of prog- 
ress?" 

He eyed her for a moment before adding urgently. 
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** Come, signorina, simple politeness requires you to admit 
that I am doing something in the part — if only on the prin- 
ciple of bringing up an idea by its contrast!'' 

It was becoming abundantly evident to Miss Mortimer 
that her new acquaintance must be taken in his own way 
and at his own valuation unless one were anxious to contend 
with him endlessly. And even that held out no hope of 
victory for his wilfulness seemed to recede from no point 
of its position. 

" I am willing to be connected with a painter, signor- 
ina/' he said with a smiling comprehension of her thoughts 
and a gesture at the picture which indicated that connection, 
** that is thinkable. But say that my father was, through 
his mother, a real Doria, yet I was born in America — born 
there, brought up there, may return there. I am Italian 
in my veins but American in my brains. And the simple 
device of recasting Paul Lawrence into Paolo Lorenzo will 
not enable Genoa to rout New York. As to living up to 
Andrea Doria, my modesty shrivels at the bare thought I 
And to return to so mediaeval a frame of mind as to see in 
Genoa—" 

Lorenzo of Sarzana usually stopped short of contempt. 
As far as he could smile and induce a smile, but no farther. 

" This, now," he continued, " is the real thing and in 
my mother's family. The young fellow who painted that 
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lived here on the slope of Carignano. It was a family of 
painters and he the flower of the flock. Some goldsmiths 
ordered the picture and he executed it — as you seel The 
night he finished it, he came down for a jubilation over the 
event and was fatally stabbed in a street brawl which in 
Genoa is a form of entertainment all too common. If he 
had lived — ^and painted — " 

As he raised absorbed eyes to the painting again, Mary 
Mortimer scanned him narrowly. From the Maestro's 
talk, it was easy to see the three passions of his life — Genoa, 
the Dorias, and this youth. To any one of them, he would 
have sacrificed all else in the world. That this young man 
should acknowledge himself a member of the adored Dorian 
clan, and become the great painter who should set the name 
of Genoa in the constellation of lul/s art cities — this was 
the Maestro's golden dream I That Genoa had no such 
name to put beside those of Florence and Rome and most 
of all the hated Venice, made the bitterness of his life. And 
what hindered Lorenzo's career from flowing easily and 
readily into the channel set for it ? Not lack of affection 
for the old man who believed in him so passionately. That 
was evident in his most contrary moods. Nor could she 
persuade herself after what she had seen in the studio that he 
was diffident of his powers. Was it only the reaction of 
the ** genus irriubile vatum," the fractious race of poets. 
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which could not bear the slightest touch of direction or the 
lightest fetter of constraint? Or was there some other, 
some secret and personal reason ? A subtle something in 
his face did not deny it. Now that the light of his drollery 
faded, the familiar lines of his features seemed to fall into 
the traces of some emotional shock of a past experience, as 
the receding tide sometimes uncovers black gulfs and 
horrid crags which lay unsuspected under the surface of a 
smiling sea. 

Presently he was brought back to earth by a straggling 
group of people who jostled by him. 

** Let us walk on, signorina. Madam Margarita may 
reach the Fontane before us and not finding us there, may 
think we have deserted her." 

They were nearing the end of their loitering walk when 
a faint noise above her made Mary Mortimer raise her eyes 
to the second story window of the huge dingy palace they 
were just then passing. What she saw made her start and 
catch her breath. A face was leaning down to look at her, 
a woman's face enveloped in a white muslin wrapping out 
of which as from a frame a pair of dark eyes burned down 
upon her with a fierce menacing stare. A look of personal 
animosity, could it be ? The countenance was that of an 
entire stranger. The baleful gaze held her an appreciable 
moment before she uttered a low cry. At the sound, Paul 
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Lawrence turned hastily toward her and let his glance dart 
from her face to the window on which her eyes were still 
fixed. But a hand had come out of the darkness of the 
room behind the form and snatched it back. All he saw 
was an open window and a shadowy mass of white. 

" What is it ?" he asked, and added immediately, " you 
must not walk so close to the walls. They often throw 
things down on you from the windows. It is a genial way 
they have in old Genoa. And I know that place to be par- 
ticularly bad, signorina, as I have the honor to reside in that 
house and know something about it." 

" It does not matter," said the girl confusedly. 

But what did it mean ? The woman could not possibly 
have known her and yet — the strange hostility of that stare! 

" Here is the Fontane, " said Lorenzo as they reached 
a comer where the level of the cross street was several feet 
higher than the one on which they stood, a sample of street 
construction common in old Italian cities. Out of the side 
of the retaining wall, a slender stream of water fell into 
a small stone basin. 

" What a miserable little jet!" said Mary, her nerves 
still shaken by that dark look. She scarcely heard her own 
words. 

''Speak more reverently of it, signorina!" cried Lo- 
renzo with recovered gaiety. '' Little as it looks now, that 
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water has played an important part in Genoese annals. You 
must know that the cruel Saracens used to sweep down on 
this spot in early days and line their doublets, if perchance 
they wore doublets, with Genoese plunder. Then these 
streets ran blood. So much so that after a time this fountain 
caught the trick of it like the intelligent old institution that 
it was and formed the habit of throwing up spurts of blood 
while yet the Saracens were afar oflF. My countrymen were 
not slow in taking the hint, you may be sure, and vanished 
into the hills behind the city. What do you think of that i 
Can you match that in Chicago ?" 

Mary smiled faintly and stood dabbling her fingers in 
the shallow pool. Was that Margarita coming ? And just 
by that house? Out of it? Surely not! She must have 
come around a corner. But no! There was no corner 
there! 



VII 

Mrs. Devon's Tea 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

MRS. T. GRESHAM DEVOLL whose inhospitality 
toward the American girl had roused the comment 
of Lorenzo of Sarzana, though it may be doubted 
if he were in reality much surprised for he knew the 
lady, was an Englishwoman who spent the severe part of 
each winter in Italy or on the Riviera where the climate was 
more merciful to her bronchial weakness. Mrs. DevoU was 
not tall but she was as masterful as an Amazon. So that while 
it could be said of Mr. Devoll simply that he had married, 
of his wife it was literally true that she had '' taken a 
husband." Moreover she had taken her husband's name 
apart and refashioned it to suit herself. The " Timothy '* 
of a plebian grandparent was gently chloroformed, as it 
were, out of an unfeeling world and the decent tombstone 
of an initial erected over it. And the poor owner who had 
never aspired among his acquaintances to anything higher 
than " Tim " or " Timmie " was compelled with an inward 
writhe of shame to confront them with this new and grander 
appellation and bear with the surprise and exaggerated 
difficulty they made over it. He lay now in a quiet church- 
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yard, resigned, it is to be hoped, to the label inscribed in 
flowing letters above him. 

The person on whom the force of Mrs. Devoll's do- 
minion descended was her daughter Adelaide, a tall young 
lady with a fair characterless face furnished with pale blue 
eyes and crowned with a mass of straight light brown hair. 
She carried herself uncertainly with a slight tendency to 
being round shouldered. Moreover, she was twenty-eight 
years old and unmarried, a state of affairs which her mother 
could not understand. Mrs. Devoll considered an unmar- 
ried woman as a thing of nought but this opinion confided 
unreservedly to Adelaide from time to time, instead of 
inspiriting that young lady to greater e(Forts« merely caused 
her to shrink more and more into herself and checked the 
none too ready flow of her conversation. So that she often 
stood unhappily silent in a tete-a-tete arranged expressly 
to allow her to shine. And at such times, the spectacle of 
her mother opposite brilliantly articulate was not reassuring. 

People sometimes explained Mrs. Devoll's figure on 
the theory that she would have been taller, if the mold had 
not spread in the setting and her manner by the law of com- 
pensation. For finding no sweetness bestowed naturally 
upon her nigged and thick skinned countenance, she had 
artificially injected it into her behavior and from gushing in 
her youth had become something of a geyser in middle age — 
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intermittant of course as all geysers are. So that the most 
striking feature of her deportment in a roomful of company 
was its alternations of loquacity and silence. For Mrs. 
Devoirs social theory was a very simple one, viz., that you 
could not know everyone and so it was better to know those 
only whom you wished to know. Furthermore, that it was 
impossible to know these too well or those you did not wish 
to know too little. Unfortunately, Adelaide never seemed 
to get a working comprehension of this principle. She was 
more apt to spend her time trying to bind up the wounds 
of such as encountered her mother's rudeness. What, then, 
could such a mother do with such a daughter ? She could 
and she did throw open her house to eligible men, she pur- 
sued them with attentions. But to what end ? Especially 
of late did it seem to Mrs. DevoU that her daughter was 
singularly oblivious of the main chance. 

It was Adelaide who made the first advances to Mary 
Mortimer. She had seen the girl about the palazzo en- 
trance and stairs if her mother had not. Mrs. DevoU was 
not in the habit of seeing or invidng unmarried women. 
But when Adelaide persisted, her mother acquiesced in the 
girl's being summoned in to afternoon tea with that indiffer- 
ence which is the same as ungraciousness. And Adelaide 
one day set about conveying the invitation without suspect- 
ing Mrs. DevoU of a delusion with regard to Miss Mortimer 
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likely to prove embarassing. So she went to the young 
artist's door and knocked. Receiving no reply, she knocked 
again and was again in the attitude of listening when she saw 
the object of her search coming down the flights of stairs 
which if followed faithfully and exhaustively would land one 
in the Maestro's studio at the top of the house. 

*' Oh," said Adelaide in her fluttered manner as Miss 
Mortimer drew near, '* Mother says will you please come 
to tea?" 

" Come to tea!*' repeated the other in surprise. 

" Oh, yes," returned Adelaide, "we always have tea 
at this hour." 

Miss Mortimer nfiay have known of this British after- 
noon custom but had not regarded it as the ark of the cove- 
nant before which even strangers were expected to prostrate 
themselves. Nor was she in the least inclined to accept an 
invitation so unceremoniously given. She hesitated, turning 
over uncertainly a couple of small articles she held in her 
hands and looking doubtfully at Miss Devoll. However, 
it was a different matter to rebuff the gentle mannered 
daughter with the sweet weakness in her face whatever 
treatment the more formidable mother might have received. 
Besides there was one other little circumstance affecting 
Miss Mortimer's decision. She was in the throes of another 
reaction against her fellow worker Margarita like the one 
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which had thrown her into friendship with Lorenzo. Even 
now, she had left her easel not merely that the working 
hours were over, but because the tension in the situation 
had become too great for her. 

Silent and unapproachable, the gaunt dark woman 
filled her with a secret dread. Behind her sombre taci- 
turnity, she seemed to bury some unhappiness that chilled 
the girl. Usually, she gave the young American scant 
recognition enough, scarcely seeming to notice her for days 
together. Then from time to time, Mary found her eyes 
fixed covertly upon her with a smouldering fire of interest 
in their gloomy depths. And after such a time, she pressed 
the girl with what were, coming from her, attentions and 
oflFers of aid though they were almost dumb. 
<| Again ever since the walk with Lorenzo through the 
via Orefici, Mary had been unable to banish the thought 
that Margarita was somehow connected with that other 
whose face bent from the window to look at her so menac- 
ingly. Struggle as she would against it as unproved and 
superlatively foolish the conviction returned that Margarita 
had been present in the room with that figure and that it was 
her hand which snatched it back into the shadow. And 
only yesterday, on her way to the post-office, turning her 
eyes carelessly over her shoulder, she had observed a figure 
with its head muffled in white following after — following 
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her apparently, for as she stopped, it slowly came to a halt 
as if before a shop window. Yet it moved on when she 
resumed her walk. Still how senseless all this was! Who 
would look at her thus or follow her in Genoa I 

Mary Mortimer told herself impatiently that of course 
the new and foreign land was mysterious to her and Mar- 
garita partook of its mystery. And as for the other woman, 
had she not heard only the other day that the white muslin 
head wrapping was common in Genoa, strange sight as it 
was to her? It was all silly imagining! For the Maestro 
and Lorenzo showed no consciousness of anything peculiar 
about Margarita. 

As the antidote, she set herself to cultivating that per- 
son's acquaintance, though an occasional tremor of the 
nerves was still able to send her from Margarita's presence 
as now. More, it was about to carry her into Mrs. Devoll's 
drawing-room. For becoming aware of surprise awakening 
in Adelaide's face because of her delay in answering and 
having at hand no courteous explanation for it, she suddenly 
surrendered. 

" The prospect of tea is quite irrisistible," she said 
gaily. '* And if you don't mind coming in, a moment, while 
I put myself to rights, I will go back with you." 

** I am sure," said Adelaide in polite deprecation, ** you 
look well enough for anything. It is very, very odd you 
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know how you can have to do with paint so much of the 
time and be so little smudged. Now, if I write but one 
letter, I am black to the knuckles/' 

" You should hold your pen at arm's length as I do my 
brush/' answered Miss Mortimer merrily, rummaging in a 
drawer for a fresh ribbon. 

'* Ah, but you can't do that," objected the literal Briton, 
** for you are trained as a child to hold it just so, you know. 
And if you don't, your letters all try to turn over on their 
backs. At least, mine do." 

Her companion laughed. 

" Well, after all, writing was made for man and not 
man for the writing. And if my letters were more legible 
lying on their backs, I should leave them there." 

English Adelaide looked surprised at this instant re- 
bellion against the small regulations of life. But the com- 
radeship about it went straight to her heart. And when 
Miss Mortimer turned from her dressing-table presently 
saying, " Am I all right now ?" her subjugation was com- 
plete. 

" You look very sweet you know," she said without a 
trace of envy. " You are very beautiful." 

Mrs. DevoU's drawing-room showed all grades of light 
to suit the taste. The tea-table stood in one focus of an 
illuminated eclipse, the rays of the lamp glinting back from 
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the brilliant glaze of the cups and saucers, a table heaped 
with newspapers and magazines in the other. A few 
women and a couple of men stood or sat about the room. 
They looked up at first with indifference, then with a dawn- 
ing interest as the two girls came down the room together. 
Mrs. DevoU with her back to the door becoming aware of 
the approach of somebody, looked around, adjusted her 
pince-nez and fixed her eyes upon the young stranger with 
a growing and angry astonishment strong enough appar- 
ently to keep her from rising. 

" I have brought Miss Mortimer, Mama," said Ade- 
laide presenting her new friend. 

" I see," responded her mother. " I am glad to meet 
you. Miss Mortimer," she added with a prefunctory polite- 
ness brought about by the hand-to-hand conflict the neces- 
sities of good breeding were waging with the resentment in 
her breast. " Do you like Genoa ? Have you been here 
long ? Give her some tea, Adelaide, and fill Signor Boc- 
canegra's cup again." 

The two withdrew to the other end of the room, the 
one confused as often by her mother's social barbarity, the 
other with a quick spurt of American indignation against 
this British brusquerie which sent her head up straight on its 
white stem of neck and gave her the completest ease of self- 
possession. They were followed by the thirsty Italian gen- 
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tleman whose cup needed replenishing and whose surprise 
if as great as that of his hostess, was infinitely pleasanter, 
while the latter turned back to the lady on the sofa with 
whom her conversation had been interrupted. 

"Now is not that American!" she said in a low in- 
censed tone. "What business has that girl out of the 
range of her mother's eye — or indeed out of the nursery! 
And Adelaide tells me she is studying art! I supposed it 
was some dried up specimen of New England spinsterhood 
who parted her hair and talked through her nose!" 

" Perhaps she has — ^what do you call it ? — a vocation ? " 
drawled the Italian lady with a little disagreeable smile. 
"Do we not hear a great deal of that about American 
women ? But as you say, she is much too young and — ah, 
much too good-looking!" 

Mrs. T. Gresham was quite aware of the innuendo 
intended by her friend and would doubtless have returned 
the kindness with interest had not her attention been caught 
at that moment by another opening of the door and the 
entrance of a gentleman whose effect upon her as he ad- 
vanced into the light was nothing less than electrical. 

He possessed a very tall and strong frame which pre- 
disposed one for a handsome head to crown it. But except 
for the proportions, the head was a disappointment. A face 
much too gaunt and grave for a young man such as he 
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seemed was not improved by being clean shaven, a process 
from which emerged a rather stem mouth and a square 
resolute chin. But his abundant hair was thrown back 
from a splendid forehead and his fine eyes under their 
straight brows were deep and commanding. He did not 
seem exactly adapted to the small amenities of a drawing- 
room but that he was welcome there was evident at once. 
His hostess advanced toward him with outstretched hand 
and a transformation in her bearing truly wonderful. 

" My dear sir! I am very glad to see you I When did 
you arrive ? Did not Miss Jean accompany you ? You 
find us ensconsed here as usual and Genoa was never more 
delightful. It was very clever of you to yield to Miss Jean's 
wishes. I am sure she will be better satisfied here. The 
climate is more just what one wants. And I do not doubt 
you will find it just as entertaining as any other place — ^you 
have such a faculty for getting enjoyment out of all old 
places like this! Adelaide, love, you will be charmed that 
Miss Jean has prevailed on her brother to come. And 
where are you settled ? Did you find any of those places 
sent you of use ?'' 

The gentleman she addressed made at first no 
attempt to stem the tide of the conversation. But at 
mention of her daughter's name turned toward the tea- 
table and put out his hand. 
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'* How do you do, Miss Dcvoll ?" he said simply. 

The voice was in keeping with the person, a deep 
vibrant tone of power. But poor Adelaide! The event 
which had rejuvenated and improved her mother's manners 
dashed hers at once to cureless ruin. A moment before, 
under the shadow of distress caused by Mrs. Devoll's 
abruptness toward Miss Mortimer, she was at her best with 
gentle attentions and an attempt at gay flippancy with 
her and signor Boccanegra. Now she was undone. She was 
shy and constrained if not positively awkward. But any 
consciousness the newcomer might have had of her embar- 
assment was lost in the cold surprise with which he turned 
upon Boccanegra whom he evidently knew. A moment 
later, he took Mrs. DevoU's brief presentation to Miss 
Mortimer with a quick inquiring look. For that young 
lady returned his bow with a rather queenly inclination due 
to the momentary hesitation displayed by her hostess in 
making the introduction at all. 

Mrs. Devoirs climatic alternations between tropical 
heat and glacial cold were no mystery to her associates 
though they might puzzle the unsophisticated. Miss 
Mortimer felt rather than saw a smile which began to creep 
about the room. She glanced again at the gentleman but 
he had turned back to Mrs. DevoU and was answering in 
part her previous inquiries. 
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** Jean sent her regrets and wished me to excuse her 
because she is tired from the journey. Besides she says» 
she cannot sleep until certain very necessary appurtenances 
are disposed about the room. She said something about 
tomorrow.*' 

"" You are settled then ? And not at an hotel ?" 

'* Thanks to you. The address on the via Balbi was 
satisfactory." 

" I am very glad to be of use," responded Mrs. Devoll 
with sultry sweetness, and impelled him down the long room 
beside her. 

" A compatriot of yours, signorina," remarked signor 
Boccanegra as their hostess walked away. " And now tell 
me, is it a type ?" I have been in your country out in the 
west. And one thinks of that sort out there — gentlemen 
framed like the martyred Lincoln. But he is from the 
east — from Boston — Mr. Robert McNair of Boston." 

" Oh, we are all types — ^who come over here," replied 
the girl carelessly, her mind occupied with the desire of 
getting Adelaide away from the rather cynical observation 
of this Italian gentleman whom she suspected of being di- 
verted by her confusion though no feature of his face had 
changed. " You have a type for Italy ? Then it is only 
a problem in division. So many square miles for one type, 
so many types for a country of so many square miles. I 
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do not knoT7 the quotient, so I do not know how many you 
must be prepared to see." 

A stir in the room sucked the Italian gentleman into 
another social eddy and taking advantage of it, Mary drew 
Adelaide ai^ay to an old what-not with its curious collection 
of bric-a-brac. 



VIII 
fean McNair's Suitor 



CHAPTER EIGHT 

THE McNairs had wandered about Italy some little 
time. They were a strangely assorted brother and 
sister, the former a silent personality with a massive 
reserve force about him like a palpable essence. Jean 
McNair on the contrary was a shallow little woman, 
positive and fluent upon all things. She might have been 
pretty in a small featured way but for a fretful expression 
which was partly a matter of temperament and partly the 
result of the lameness from which she suffered. Only a 
few people knew how this lameness was the directing influ- 
ence in her brother's life. For Robert McNair caused it 
when both were children by a careless push in a moment 
of annoyance. The push brought about an unexpected 
fall with the consequence of a dislocated hip. Thenceforth 
it was Jean's life which both lived for Robert had just that 
touch of morbid sensitiveness which made the shock to his 
conscience a permanent one. About the time both were 
grown, Robert was unexpectedly enriched by the estate of 
an uncle who had watched the boy's silent retribution with 
an understanding and sympathetic discernment. Then 
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Jean discovered she possessed artistic gifts and they came 
to Italy. But once there, she became almost a bird of 
passage, restlessly flitting from one celebrity to another 
while Robert patiently followed her whims. How much 
it cost him thus to forego all career for himself his grave 
passive face gave no hint of. Most people who met him 
supposed him to be quite content with his lot. 

Jean had early made the acquaintance of Maestro 
Stefano but her confidence in him, after lapsing, was now 
seemingly undergoing revival. Hence their reappearance 
in Genoa. Otherwise, McNair would have heeded little 
the angling of Mrs. Devoll with whom they had been fellow- 
lodgers the previous spring at Milan. He had a compas- 
sionate respect for Adelaide whose pained constraint in his 
presence clearly absolved her from any partnership in her 
mother's contriving. Toward the latter, McNair bore him- 
self with an unheeding aloofness He did not keep out of 
her way but would have passed through the nets she spread 
for him quite unruffled but for inward rage at seeing that 
she made it impossible for him to come to the rescue of 
Adelaide except upon the embarassing assumption that 
he wanted to marry her. 

The acquaintance of Lorenzo of Sarzana McNair had 
also made on one of Jean's art pilgrimages as he made that 
of the DevoUs, and for him, he had a firm and abiding liking 
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inspired chiefly by the fact that Lorenzo was no respector 
of persons. Like all strong people, McNair loathed the de- 
ferring multitude, and like the English ministers, Lorenzo 
rarely apologized and never deferred. The individual to 
whom Lorenzo deferred was not yet created. He did not 
even exist as a convenient hypothesis, like a point, or a line, 
or the missing link. And because of this, and of a certain 
quickness of apprehension which made much talking as 
nought, McNair held him as a brother. 

Lorenzo's known presence in Genoa was not without 
its eflfect in bringing McNair thither but what the latter was 
asking himself this morning, as he went slowly along the 
street toward Lorenzo's lodging, was, why, knowing that 
Jean's aversion for Lorenzo was not less than that of a cer- 
tain person for Holy water, he had not suspected that little 
Greek when she persisted in coming to Genoa in spite of the 
fact that Lorenzo was there and that consequently she was 
sure to see more of him than the equanimity of her temper 
would sustain. The disagreeable surprise of meeting 
Boccanegra seemed to offer him the explanation. He did 
not know that that gentleman was in Genoa or likely to be. 
And surprise without pleasure is like soup without salt, not 
only a disappointment in itself but productive of a distinct 
suspicion toward the courses which are to follow. Boc- 
canegra in Genoa ? Did Jean know it ? He feared she 
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did and was irritated at suspecting a concealed reason for 
their movements. 

For Boccanegra had been for a year at least, a more or 
less declared suitor for Miss McNair's hand and a suitor 
whOy in McNair's opinion, had staked out his claim before 
filing his papers. This is the regular proceeding in Italian 
courtships but McNair was American to a degree. And 
while freely admitting the propriety of the method in taking 
up land was averse to accepting it in matters matrimonial. 
Moreover, he had the logical man's pitiful incapacity to 
understand the non-logic of a woman who was likely, in 
courtship especially, to fail to discriminate between an*atten- 
tion and an intention. It was intolerable to him that his sister 
should allow herself to be followed about Italy by this smiL 
ing gentleman on whose lips he suspected the prosaic ques- 
tion about dollars and cents to put outside that other and 
tenderer question about love. 

But this morning for the first time, the fear began to 
torment him that Jean's own feelings were engaged. Other- 
wise would she endure it ? And if that followed which 
seemed likely, who could doubt that misery for Jean and 
misery only would be the result ? Yet could he prevent it ? 
The idea of throwing his sister upon her own responsibility 
in the matter never entered his head. He had stood be- 
tween her and all avertable evil too long for that. 
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Occupied with such thoughts, he made his way along the 
street and finally mounted the stairs to Lorenzo's attic. He 
found the latter at home, which was unusual, and affable, 
which was quite usual. 

" Sit down, sit down, my dear boy," said Lorenzo 
hospitably," I have not seen you for so long that I forget 
whether you prefer an arm-chair or a box. But make your 
own selection whichever it is. Have a cigarette ? Oh, I 
remember, you don't smoke. I used to smoke for both and 
shall now. Well, how are you and where have you been ? " 

He walked about the studio hunting in a futile way 
for matches, while McNair did as he was requested and 
found a seat. 

" As to chairs," he said, " I believe it was always only 
a question of what article of your furniture would hold me 
up. You'll never find your matches. Here you are!" 

Lorenzo caught the little match-safe that was pitched 
toward him, took out a match and struck it. 

" You are the sort of a fellow who always has the virtues 
of a situation — without the vices — intended to go with it — 
for shading," he remarked in the intervals of puffing, while 
he looked frowningly down upon his cigarette. " But as 
you are not an artist, one expects it of you — expects that you 
will always have the matches without smoking, and carry 
the whiskey flask without — employing it." 
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He tossed the burnt match into a corner and put him- 
self on the low couch in a comfortable attitude for smoking 
and talk. 

" Have you been in Florence ?" 

" No, in Rome." 

" I thought you wanted to go to Florence ? Why 
have you stayed in Rome all this time ?" 

His companion only looked at him imperturbably. 

" I hope she got it," remarked Lorenzo with equal 
imperturbability. 

McNair again made no reply but presently shoved his 
hands down deep into his pockets, letting his head fall 
against the back of his chair while his eyes went to the 
ceiling. 

" Oh, we are all tied by the leg in one way or another," 
he said finally. ** I am not worse off than others. The law 
courts are as interesting here as — elsewhere." 

Lorenzo watched him with a mockery which would 
have been wrathful had there been any force behind it. 

" What would happen, do you think, if you ever broke 
your tether," he asked at last in a leisurely way. 

McNair dropped his eyes on him calmly. 

" And what would happen, do you think, if you ever 
accomplished an)rthing ?" was his counter question. 

This unexpected carrying of the war into the enemy's 
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country produced silence for a moment, till Lorenzo rolled 
over to an upright position. He threw his half smdced 
cigarette rather violently out of the window and sat droop- 
ing, his hands between his knees and his eyes on his feet. 

" I have not accomplished anything/' he said at length 
slowly, " and I'll be — damned if I do accomplish anything 
unless — I choose I Why I am pursued and nagged ever- 
lastingly to do something — to break out into some bril- 
liance satisfactory to others, perhaps you can tell me! Why 
the devil should I distinguish myself?" he went on with 
growing heat. 

" For no reason. It is asinine to think you have gifts 
and hope to see them used." 

" They defeat their own intention then," said the 
painter starting up and walking restlessly about the room. 
" It is like incessant grit on the palate to be surrounded by 
people with that attitude of silent expectation. If you are 
going to join in the hunt — " 

" I am not," said McNair without emotion. " I am 
sick of your infernal art! I wouldn't give a copper to see 
you paint the best picture to all eternity!" 

Lorenzo suddenly burst into a peal of laughter. When 

that was over, he got out another cigarette and went up to 

McNair silently holding out his hand for a match. Then 

e went back to the couch with a contented smile on his face. 
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" Who is that woman painter the Maestro has up 
there?" asked McNair, who remained sardonically devoid 
of any appearance of being amused. " Jean says she is 
like a big black nightmare! " 

Lorenzo stared a moment before he seemed to catch 
the idea. " Oh, Margarita ! I thought at first you meant — 
Margarita!" 

A flash of irritation shot over his face. 

"A monomaniac!" he went on presently. "You 
have heard of the one-idea man ? Well, this is the one- 
design woman. She was here when I came and from that 
day to this, there is but one design upon her easel. She 
works at it a while, then paints it out and works it over. 
Invites me occasionally to paint in part, now this, now that. 
Then in a frenzy, tears out the canvas, puts in a new one, 
draws the same design, and starts afresh. There have 
been at least four of these spasms in my time." 

" What is the matter with her ?" asked his companion 
drawing down his brows and producing a darkening of his 
expression without the need of a frown. " Is she daft ?" 

" N-o," drawled Lorenzo with his irresponsible and 
amused smile. " She is not, I dare say, crazier than the 
rest of us. Only she concentrates her insanity in trying to 
get one thing done while we — " 

" Don't worry," he resumed after a pause. " She 
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will not hurt Miss McNair. Though she may have an 
effect upon her — may even change for a time the direction 
of her aspiration. Do not be alarmed if your sister leaves 
off* painting golden stair-cases and takes to the blood and 
thunder heroines of the ancients. She sometimes works 
upon me in that way. But I regard it as an evanescent 
effect — no more. To be real frank with you, however, I 
am pulling in the harness of it at present." 

He got lazily to his feet and crossing the room to a 
covered canvas, drew away the cloth that hung over it. 
McNair followed him and — stood spell-bound I It was the 
Medea for which Margarita was sitting, and the vigor and 
breadth of the treatment were startling. It was as if he had 
thrown away in a breath all the trifling perversity which 
marred his other efforts and risen at a bound to a mighty 
stature. The promise of the halfdone canvas was tre- 
mendous. McNair glanced at him curiously. Under what 
spell did he do this work that even as he stood before it, his 
expression subtly changed and something looked forth 
which as close a friend as McNair had never guessed lay 
beneath that careless exterior. 

" It is — " began McNair impulsively. But there he 
checked himself. He took one more long look at it before 
turning away. 

'* It is good for a change," he remarked coolly. " Miss 
— ^Madam Margarita — ^which is it ? Is she married ?" 
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" Married/' repeated Lorenzo assentingly, tossing the 
cloth out of his hand upon a chair and turning back to his 
couch. *' Has been at least, I am sure. But there is still 
another woman student with the Maestro — an American." 

McNair was silent a moment almost as if the news did 
not interest him. Then he said indifferently, 

" I saw her the other evening at Mrs. Devoll's. " 

" At Mrs. Devoirs!" echoed Lorenzo, swinging round 
upon him with a great show of surprise and concern. " My 
dear fellow, are you going to do the moth around that 
candle again ? Why do you waste your life in this useless 
fluttering? Can't you see — " 

" I wonder," said McNair cutting him short a little 
contemptuously and standing outlined in his tall strength 
against the window, *' if you know how near you some- 
times come to playing the cad!" 

"It is vulgar enough!" retorted Lorenzo sharply. 
" Why should you not — " 

*' Joke about it ? Well, there are several reasons, one 
being that the person apt to suffer from it is not the cul- 
pnt. 

" True enough!" said Lorenzo contritely. " Mrs. T. 
Gresham is fair play enough but not — the other. " 

" Exactly," replied McNair. 
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CHAPTER NINE 

rS» this is San Matteo, the monument of the race of 
the Donas.'* 

The Maestro was standing with Mary Mortimer 
on the steps of the little terrace before the church. The 
McNairs with Madam Margarita and Lorenzo of 
Sarzana had gone inside the low dingy edifice and left these 
two coming up more slowly. 

There was a comradeship between them which the 
others freely recognized and respected. The Maestro was 
basking in the new atmosphere of an assumptive parenthood 
which the girl not only welcomed but in a sense demanded 
of him. It was a simple thing to her to take possession of 
the old man with her pretty airs of mingled deference and 
command. But to him with his long life stretching back 
bare of all feminine ties and cares, it was a mysterious inves- 
titure. Then too, she was manifesting a delicate art instinct 
which could not be suppressed under all the crudeness of 
her previous training. It touched the anist in him acutely. 
He divined the dawning of a great gift and gave himself 
eagerly to the task of breaking away the bonds about it and 
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setting it free. Yet the girl, the woman, drew him more 
ttrongly still. How came she with that faint shadow on 
her face which he saw at their first meeting ? What was 
its meaning and its source ? 

And the girl had had the struggle he discerned in her. 
Together with an only brother, she inherited a small patri- 
mony. With just enough of the artistic temperament to 
unfit him for all things, the brother was a continuous failure. 
He had only to turn his hand to anything to invite calamity* 
and each succeeding experience of the kind beat upon her 
consciousness with a thrill of agony. As his small property 
melted away under repeated experiments, Mary freely 
offered her own, but here a sane-minded trustee interfered. 
Only after a solemn promise to reserve a ceruin part strictly 
for the prosecution of her own studies could she prevail in 
her desire to place more funds at her brother's disposal. 
The end came with her departure for Genoa, and now eveiy 
post found her listening, as it were, in dread for the announce- 
ment of that failure she might never again be able to relieve. 
Work alone brought solace from these uneasy forebodings. 

Without knowing anything of the cause, the Maestro 
was yet aware of the effect, and responded with a rush of 
fatherly tenderness toward the beautiful young creature 
wrestling with this unnatural anxiety, and whose pain, 
hidden though it was, was so instinct with life. For most 
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sjrmptoins of life are but manifesudons of pain. And art — 
the Maestro's art — art as he conceived it, demanded so 
much lifel He recognized the fellowship of pain without 
asking its reason and unconsciously at last began weaving 
her destiny into the thread of his own hopes. Who could 
tell but she might bring into Lorenzo's life that animus 
which all else had just failed to awaken ? Lay the magic 
touch upon the young man's genius that would firmly shackle 
his faul perversity I What rich gift would not the Maestro 
have thrown before Lorenzo's careless feet to turn them 
into the road toward art fame — Dorian art fame — and 
for Genoa I 

** This church/' he was saying to her now, ** is the 
mausoleum of the Dorias, and all the palaces about here 
are monuments of the family. There is the one presented 
to Andrea by the senate and the people. Do you know the 
significance of the alternate stripes of black and white 
marble, signorina?" 

''No, Have they some special significance?" 

''Si» signorina. They mark the highest honor the 
state can pay to a private citizen. There is no higher. To 
have them is to have the state say, ' Your honor is like 
mine and is part of mine.' Only the cathedral and the 
buildings peculiarly of the state have them else. " 

** I wonder if I like the effect," said Mary slowly, look- 
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ing about her at the striped facades which line the piazza. 
" It looks bizarre! Do—" 

She stopped suddenly, for just within the mouth of a 
semi-dark tunnel-like thoroughfare a number of which 
opened into the square, her eyes were arrested by the muf- 
fled figure of a woman, leaning against the wall, whose face 
was partially covered with a cloud of white muslin. The 
eyes themselves were scarcely visible but there was no mis- 
taking the faa that their owner was bending a fixed and 
unfriendly stare upon the girl lingering before the church. 
For a moment, Mary stood motionless, then, with an inward 
shiver, she made the effort to avert her eyes and turned up 
the steps toward the door whither the Maestro unnoticing 
had preceded her. As he held aside for her to enter the 
heavy leather curtain which in Italy shuts out the glaring 
sunlight from the interiors, she involuntarily let her eyes 
slip back in one swift glance. The figure had detached 
itself from the wall and was coming slowly forward into the 
piazza toward San Matteo. 

" I am silly!" she yet told herself stoutly as she went 
forward into the twilight emptiness within. 

Nevertheless she moved hastily across into the shadowy 
neighborhood of a pillar where her eyes could command 
the door. But no one entered and presently Lorenzo found 
her there in his strolling about the interior. 
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** There is Andrea's sword above the red baldachino 
over the high altar, signorina, " he said as he stopped beside 
her. 

She quivered at the sudden sound of his voice, glanced 
up where he was pointing and away again. 

" You can see it, can you not, suspended there ? The 
Pope sent it to him with many somewhat insincere protesta- 
tions of friendship." 

''Why insincere?" she inquired mechanically, her 
nerves strung to a high pitch of still excitement which kept 
her eyes fixed intently on the door. 

" Because up to that time, he had been doing all he 
could to compass Andrea's downfall and destruction." 

" Why?" repeated the girl as mechanically as before. 

" Oh, it was a matter of a rich property in Savona 
which in His Holiness' opinion ought to have gone into the 
coffers of the church instead of to the late o¥mer's kinsman, 
Andrea. But Andrea, though a good son of the church, 
thought otherwise. Hence these tears, and the Fieschi 
conspiracy. When the smoke of that contest cleared away, 
the Pope sent Andrea a letter of condolence upon the death 
of Giannettino, Andrea's adopted son, who perished on that 
occasion. Andrea preserved the touching document and 
a few years later, when the Pope's nephew who had been 
the Pope's agent in the conspiracy was killed, Andrea had 
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his scribe copy it verbatim and sent it to the head of the 
church. It was a neat touch, don't you think — the implica- 
tion that he could not say anything fitter than what had 
been said to him ? But won't you come over and examine 
the carving on the organ loft ? It is worth an inspection* 
I assure you." 

Still no one entered, and Mary Mortimer, as she re- 
luctantly left her place and crossed the worn marble floor 
toward the high altar with its dimly burning candles was 
saying to herself, 

" I must get over this!" 

To throw off her disagreeable impression, she kept her 
eyes resolutely from the door and began a lively discussion 
with Lorenzo which ended only when on looking around 
they perceived that they were alone. 

" The others have gone into the cloister," said Lorenzo. 
''Shall we join them?" 

They passed through a small door cut in the side wall 
and found themselves in the quaint old cloister where the 
rest of the party were sunding before the mutilated remains 
of two immense torsos. 

''Do you recognize them. Miss Mortimer?" asked 
Robert McNair gravely as the two came up and inspected 
the statues silently. 

'* No," said the girl laughing. " Is it Andrea again ?*' 
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** Yes, Andrea and Giovanni who took Giannettino's 
place. They were thrown down in a popular uprising 
and dragged through the streets. So their heads are gone 
and it makes them a little hard to recognize. But they are 
not to blame for that. Almost everybody loses his head 
in a crowd. Is not that so, Madama Margarita ? " he added, 
turning to the sombre Italian woman who happened to be at 
his side. 

She eyed him a moment wonderingly, before replying 
seriously, '' Si, signor. " 

''G>mel" said Lorenzo. ''Let us go on. All the 
priests and sacristans go home for a siesta at noon. San 
Stefano will be closed before we get there if we delay.*' 

There was no one in the square when they emerged 
from the cloister except an old crone at the church door with 
an array of useless small articles which would not have 
tempted a savage from the desert, but to which she invited 
their attention with the confidence of affecting an immediate 
sale. When they resisted her allurements, she followed them 
a half dozen steps with something that sounded very like an 
imprecation. A few minutes' threading of intersecting 
streets brought them out on one which led straight to the 
dty wall. 

'' Yonder is the Academia, signorina, founded by a 
Dona/' said the Maestro. 
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** Somehow, Mr. Doria and his family seem to have 
cut quite a swath in Genoa. Don't you think so, Miss 
Mortimer?" 

McNair had come to her side and the party were stroll- 
ing down the shady side of the way. 

'' It is impossible to evade the fact/' responded the 
girl gaily. " I wish that I could have lived in his day — I and 
the Maestro," smiling affectionately at the old painter. 
** We should have appreciated him and his. The rest of you 
scoffers might just as well have been relegated to this prosaic 
age. You adorn it." 

" Oh, we are not scoffers, " protested Jean McNair 
politely. " But dear me! Are we to mount all these steps 
to get in?" 

" AUl" said Lorenzo. "Genoa is a standing apoth- 
eosis of steps. If there is any pleasant or desirable thing 
to be found on the ground floor in Genoa, I have not dis- 
covered it. You will have to climb, I fear, Miss McNair, 
but we can take it easy." 

Quaint old San Stefano seemed shrouded in a gray 
gloom as they entered from the noonday glare outside. A 
few women were saying their prayers, slanting forward over 
the high backed chairs and slipping the beads through their 
fingers with businesslike speed. A priest was moving to 
and fro before the altar but the hour of service was past. 
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'* What arc wc to find here, '* whispered Mary to Mar- 
garita, and the latter in answer indicated the Maestro in 
conversation with the sacristan. Presently the tawdry red 
curtains over a side altar were jerked irregularly back re- 
vealing a fine old canvas of Guilio Romano, which repre- 
sented the Stoning of Stephen. The Martyr knelt in the 
foreground, the beautiful hue of his robes setting oiF the 
face that was lifted strainingly to Heaven. Behind him, 
the forms of his tormentors emerged from the shadows, 
with huge stones that might have served a catapult in their 
hands. •- 

" Why now, do you suppose," drawled Lorenzo in his 
indolently speculative tones, after a silence in which no one 
spoke, ** why did Romano allow himself the luxury of those 
men in the background coming up and laboriously heaving 
boulders at poor Stephen in complete confidence that he 
will stay there and let them fall on him ? There is no com* 
pulsion in their attitude! They are just a bunch of ineffec- 
tive polyphemuses! It makes the profane wonder, rather 
contemptuously, why the saint does not get up or dodge or 
run. Surely it would have been permissible for him to try 
to prolong his life to do more good with it!" 

''Of course, it is symbolism!" snapped back the 
Maestro testily. " Those men are the mere indication of 
the martydom we all know about. " 
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** That 18 what I say/' retorted Lorenzo, wakened into 
life immediately at the breath of controversy. ''Your 
symbolism must have some vital connection with reality, 
else it is ridiculous. Those old fellows managed things bet- 
ter, witness that primitive St. Lawrence on his gridiron over 
the cathedral door. Primitive, yes I But it expresses some- 
thing. It doesn't sacrifice everything to a sentiment for 
color and pose, and just indicate the real heart of the matter 
in a vague way in the background!" 

The Maestro was about to take up the challenge hotly, 
for this divine unrest which issued only in dissatisfaction 
with what was done but did nothing stirred him with pain 
and anger. But before he spoke, he saw something which 
stayed the words upon his lips. The speech was not di- 
rected to him. Lorenzo of Sarzana was bending his ani- 
mated glance upon the face of Mary Mortimer who stood 
opposite. And the girl's beautiful eyes were gazing back 
with an irradiating comprehension. 



X 
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CHAPTER^TEN 

LORENZO of Sarzana stood at the top of the last 
flight of stairs ascending to his attic watching the 
ascent of Mrs. T. Gresham DevoU who, followed 
by Adelaide, was puffing up the last few steps, crim- 
son and breathless. 

" Well!" she ejaculated, " I have arrived carrying my 
life in my hand I do assure you ! A cabman has been hissing 
at my back for the last quarter of a mile.- They will learn 
in time that they cannot get me out of their way as if I were 
a flock of geese! An exceedingly impertinent habit! I 
wonder the government does not put a stop to it — so annoy- 
ing to foreigners! As for these stairs — " 

" I offer most humble apologies for the stairs, Mrs. 
DevoU. I will try to make amends for them. But the 
habits of the cabmen are beyond me, more's the pity!" 

Lorenzo took his panting guest by the arm as she 
reached the top of his Jacob's ladder and led her gently 
forward into his studio. It was nothing unusual to have 
her offer to instruct foreign governments on the way to 
correct social customs she found unpleasant. She had all 
the qualities of the ** governing Englishman. " 

119 
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The party of friends had arranged to gather in Lo- 
renzo's studio after a stroll about the city. Meeting with 
Mrs. DevoU who never vbited churches — the government 
did not keep them warm enough and allowed beggars to 
infest the doors — Lorenzo implored her to make one of them 
later, conveying to her the impression that without her the 
meeting would be as naught, saltless and insipid. Now 
Mrs. DevoU would have been quite willing to serve up to 
Lorenzo his three meals a day utterly destitute of savor 
but McNair being of the party made to her mind a 
distinction with a difference, and a difference of which 
Lorenzo was perfectly aware. Therefore she graciously 
accepted. In the course of the morning, Lorenzo ex- 
tended another invitation and this too was graciously 
accepted. But by some oversight he neglected to give 
any information of it to McNair. Only Margarita 
heard it and happening to know that Lorenzo's resources 
for entertaining consisted of no more than three cups and 
two platters and not expecting a miracle she was filled with 
meditation though she said nothing. 

When the English ladies arrived, they found the group 
mostly assembled and chatting of the various sketches which 
the walls of their host's room presented. A kettle was 
beginning to sing under its alcohol lamp and an adequate 
if non-descript array of dishes indicated that Margarita's 
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meditations had had some result. Under the slight bustle 
of their entrance, Margariu now stalked to the tea-table 
and seated herself to make the tea. 

''Margariu is my right hand man, you see/' said 
Lorenzo to Mary. 

It looked like it certainly and Mary Mortimer was not 
die only one with an occasional moment of wonder over 
die relationship, if any, existing between Lorenzo and the 
taciturn woman student. 

It was true, as Lorenzo told McNair, that Margarita 
was in the Maestro's studio when he came to Genoa. But 
it was ako true that their acquaintance began prior to that. 
His failure to mention the fact was not out of any wish to 
conceal it. It arose simply from his habitual carelessness 
in regard to such details. In reality, he came across her 
at Parma on a planless excursion he was making and upon 
addressing her in the comradeship of their common craft, 
had been received — stonily! Now it was one of Lorenzo's 
peculiarities to insist upon terms of friendship from all the 
woiid. His first consciously undertaken journey was across 
the floor in infancy for the purpose of embracing a cat. 
The cat turned scornfully from his overtures, it is true, but 
without altering his intentions. It is safe to say, in view 
of his later career, that he knocked friendship into that cat 
before quitting the scene. And from that day forth, he 
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went his way bestowing his friendship peaceably if he could, 
forcibly if he must, on every animal that crossed his path, 
human or otherwise. 

Margarita reminded him very much of the austere cat 
of his tender youth. She met his bland conversation with 
a dull indifference bordering perilously upon contempt. 
Yet all the while he had the puzzled sense that she was 
regarding him as one not wholly unknown to her — as if she 
had some previous acquaintance with him which he knew 
was impossible, or possessed some knowledge of him which 
was quite as unlikely. Under the fascination of her obdur- 
acy, he lingered at Parma beyond the limits of the slight 
pilgrimage he set for himself, and one day in an amused and 
desperate reacrion against her adamantine indifference, he 
did for her what he always had a light scorn of doing — 
revealed for the sake of the effect it would have the magic 
mastery over his art which lay in his supple fingers. It was 
a freak that prompted him and it was her canvas he touched. 
When he looked at her again, she was alive! 

But his conquest achieved, he dismissed it from his 
mind. The idea that there might be something in her 
history or her antecedents which would explain why she 
yielded to the art what she contemptuously withheld from 
the man did not cross his mind. He would have said that 
he cared nothing for her antecedents or her consequents. 
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He took his lesiurely way to Genoa as he told her, but by 
way of Cremona which he did not tell her. When he 
finally reached Genoa, she had preceded him. There he 
(bund die same design upon her easel — ^which was natural 
enough. But when she tore it out, put in a new cloth and 
4rew the same design, he recognized it with a sense of 
wonder. As she repeated the act, always with something 
more of a demand upon him, his capriciousness took alarm. 
If he became aware of any other power she seemed to try to 
exert upon him, his answer to it expressed itself only in a 
▼ague irriudon. In the end, he appeared oblivious of what- 
ever was odd about her or remembered it merely for a mo- 
ment's mockery. But as if they tickled his sense of con- 
trast, her forlomness and gloom continued to claim his 
light-hearted companionship. It was the crop-eared secdon 
of humanity which always found the best side of Lorenzo. 

As for the Maestro, he saw at once that a tragedy of 
some sort lay behind Margarita's strange bearing that might 
or might not be connected with Lorenzo and waited appre- 
hensively, at first, for some revealment of it which might 
affect the latter perhaps disastrously, perhaps with the 
happiest results. But as dme went on and nothing re- 
sponded to his andcipadons, they died away. Thus the two 
men came to accept her with a carelessness that others could 
not observe her and feel. There seemed some queer de 
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between her and Lorenzo despite the Utter's indifference. 
Was it of his making or of hers V* 

Turning her eyes at last from Margarita's dark uncom- 
municative face, Mary found herself before a window seat 
on which sat a skye terrier peering ¥^ely out from the 
unkempt shock ofhair falling over his face beside a cat who 
had folded her soft paws in across her breast and v^s 
purring drowsily. 

" You have pets ?'' she exclaimed to her host in some 
surprise. 

" Cecco's," responded Lorenzo. " I believe they were 
originally called Cleopatra and Octavianus. No, I don't 
know why. In his absence, I have ventured to rechristen 
them. They now rejoice in the names of Billet Doux and 
Blanch Doux. That makes them seem more like belonging 
to one family, you see. And besides they are of more use 
to me under these appellations." 

The girl looked at him with an inquiring smile. 

" A sort of objective conscience," he explained gravely, 
" erected against temptations. Something after the plan 
of the Persian king who had an attendant to whisper in his 
ear as he sat down to dine, * Master, remember the Athe- 
nians!' You know the story?" 

** I don't know any stories," answered the girl per- 
versely. ** You have found that out before. " 
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"True!** said Lorenzo. "I remember." 

Before he could say more, the door opened to admit a 
gentleman whom Miss Mortimer had seen before and who 
advanced composedly as though he knew himself expected. 

''To be sure!*' said Lorenzo without moving as he 
watched the new-comer bowing over Miss DevolFs hand 
and smiling upon Miss McNair, ** I forgot I invited Boc- 
canegra! Though I have felt all along that something was 
wanting.'' 

" What an entertainer you are I" said the girl laughing. 
** And are you not going to speak to him?" she inquired 
further, after a pause in which he did not offer to move. 

" Certainly, later. But you would not have me inter- 
rupt McNair's cordial greeting." 

Nothing could be more fantastic than this description 
of McNair's reception of the Italian. The big American 
was looking as glum and as inaccessible as possible but his 
sli^t bow was repaid with a bend of such exaggerated 
depth and urbanity as constituted a sort of irony upon it, and 
from which signor Boccanegra straightened himself with 
a cheerfulness unimpaired by the encounter. It was clear 
the two men were not in accord. 

"Mr. McNair does not like him," said Mary un- 
guardedly. 

" Wel-1, he doesn't exactly love him," drawled Lorenzo 
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tolerantly. ** He does not admit his usefulness — as yet. 
But — he will — in time. " 

He still lounged idly at her side making no effort to 
greet the signor, only smiling openly and maliciously at 
McNair who shot a resentful glance at him over the heads 
of the rest. 

** Miss McNair does not share her brother's feelings, 
jrou see/' he added, and his companion was wondering as 
he spoke at the flush which had come upon Jean McNair's 
cheek and the heightened intensity of her manner. Then 
without the actual effort of recollection, she recalled that 
while Boccanegra was sometimes with them, McNair's 
presence in their strolls about Genoa had always corre- 
sponded closely with Boccanegra's absence. It was evi- 
dently a case of cause and effect. 

** There is where the signor will find his usefulness/' 
announced Lorenzo enigmatically as he moved off at length 
in his guest's direction. 

Mary sat down by the window intending to cultivate 
Billet Doux and Blanch Doux but almost immediately was 
joined by Adelaide DevoU who drew up a chair beside her 
with nervous haste as if taking refuge from some situation 
that had developed in the room. 

" Do you like pets ?" she inquired hurriedly as if con- 
versation of some sort must be had at once. 
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Mary was by now accustomed to Adelaide's tendency 
to flutter in company and answered her carelessly, 

" I believe I do. Isn't this a wise looking little beast ?" 

She glanced at her companion as she spoke and was 
surprised at her expression. A blush of angry humiliation 
seemed contending on Adelaide's face with an intense 
desire to appear oblivious of something. Yet she could 
not help casting a look of distressed observation out of the 
comer of her eye. The most obvious fact was that Mrs. 
DevoU had captured McNair. But that was usual and 
however much he may have been listening to her, McNair's 
face wore a most non-committal, almost a blank expression. 
This may have been, of course, a covering for his inward 
irritation over the presence of Boccanegra, his sister's 
peculiar suitor. But from some instinct, Mary Mortimer 
grasped insuntly its true meaning. She suddenly under- 
stood what was meant by that smile which went creeping 
around Mrs. DevoU's drawing room the first evening McNair 
presented himself there. Mrs. DevoU was openly angling 
for McNair and he was meeting her advances with his usual 
aloofness. 

The girl drew herself up quickly, the sensitive tentacles 
of her self-respect curling at the sight. She herself had 
been very gay and unconstrained with Robert McNair. In 
older countries, the fishing in matrimonial waters is done 
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by the mother. But in America, by the girl herself. What 
if he thought that she too — ! She turned abruptly toward 
Adelaide and said in a cool tone, " It seems such a pity to 
me that men — ^well equipped American men like Mr. 
McNair should not be engaged in some work. Just to 
wander about the world — " 

** Oh, don't you know, " answered Adelaide impulsively, 
her soft eyes widening, and a little straightening movement 
running through her figure. Poor Adelaide! At the first 
note of criticism, away went every shred of disguise. She 
rallied to Robert McNair's defense as instinctively as a bird 
before its nest. In her eyes, Mary read the secret behind 
them — ^with a strange throb of her own! 

''It is Jean," Adelaide went on unheedingly. "You 
know how he feels about Jean. That he is the cause of her 
— the cause why she is lame. He pushed her when both were 
children and she teased him by tagging him everywhere. 
And since then he has given his life to repair that wrong. 
They are in Italy for her — because she wants to paint. 
But he would wish to be at home, to work — ^to follow the 
law. It is what he would choose only — ^he will do what 
he has set himself to do, that is, whatever Jean wishes. *' 

" But i ; her talent great enough to accept such a sacri- 
fice?" asked Mary, still from some unexplained impulse 
persisting in her note of censure. " And anyway why 
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should he not get her a companion and himself go back to 
work?" 

Adelaide shook her head with a faint smile 

** She feels, I think, as her mother did, that the harm 
done to her swallows up everything else. No, she needs 
him and he stays." 

" It is a very extraordinary story,'' said Miss Mortimer 
coldly. 

"What is?" inquired Lorenzo of Sarzana, who ap- 
proached at this point with a tea-cup in either hand. '' Who 
has usurped my place of supplying you with extraordinary 
stories? Not Miss Devoll? Surely I need not suspect 
her?" 

Before the accused could speak in her own behalf, 
there was a rush of little stamping footsteps in the hall 
without, and two small hands came with a thud against the 
door forcing it open with a bang. A small Italian boy 
scarcely more than a baby appeared on the threshold and 
stopped short. He was a sturdy little lad with large dark 
eyes and fluffy tangled curls. He seemed much surprised 
at the august company before him and looked round the 
room wonderingly. 

'' Is this another of those guests whose invitation you 
have forgotten but whose absence you have vaguely felt ?" 
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inquired Miss Morrimer demurely. " He seems accus- 
tomed to having his presence felt. " 

" G>me in, Lino/' said the painter encouragingly. 
" You must know that Lino is a friend of mine and fre- 
quently presents himself here without invitation. He has 
his picture taken here very often. Come, Lino.'' 

He spoke to the child in Italian, and the little fellow 
approached slowly, wishing evidently to go to Lorenzo but 
much abashed by the two strange ladies before whom the 
latter was standing. Catching sight of Margarita at the 
table, he changed his course, trotted over to her, braced 
himself against her knee and stood at bay. Madam Mar- 
gariu received him with a recognizing glance but without 
evincing any rapture at his coming and went on with the 
work of refilling McNair's cup who was standing before her. 
McNair, however, lifted a plate of small cakes from the 
table and offered them to the chubby visitor with 
courtesy. 

" Help yourself, amico mio, " he said gravely. 

Two greedy little fists immediately filled themselves 
and then attempted to hide behind their owner's person. 

"You need have no fear," said McNair reassuring 
him with the utmost politeness. " There will be no re- 
plevin suit brought against you in this instance. You may 
consider them yours in fee simple. " 
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The child stared at him uncomprehendinglyy still 
keeping his hands hid. Madam Margarita surveyed him 
with almost the same expression. This was quite the 
strangest gentleman she had ever met — always saying 
things which were either very simple or quite beyond one's 
understanding. Turning his eyes from Lino, McNair 
caught her look and addressed it. 

** You would not wish me to insist on their being re- 
turned, would you, Madama ?" he inquired, pausing for her 
reply as if what he suggested were quite a possibility. 

''The cakes, signor?'' she asked with dull bewilder- 
ment. "No, signor." 

" How preposterous you can be, " said Mrs. Devoll who 
followed him up and bestowed upon him a most gracious 
smile, upping his arm with her gold pince-nez. ** They 
would be quite useless now. But really, this is quite a little 
savage. Only his face is like those you always see in the 
pictures of cherubs, don't you know. " 

** Come here. Lino, " called Lorenzo again, and the 
child edged away toward his host, taking a bite out of one 
hand on the way. 

He went into eclipse behind Lorenzo as soon as he 
found the eyes of the two girls bent upon him and had to be 
dragged out against his will. 
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*'A charming little face/' said Maiy bending down 
coaxingly toward him. 

'' Who is he V* asked Adelaide. 

"I don't know," answered Lorenzo carelessly. "I 
discovered him down below. He lives in the house some- 
where.'' 
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The "Medea" 



CHAPTERIELEVEN 

rthe beginning, this gathering of the friends meant 
something. It was the Maestro who planned it. 
Ever since that day in San Stefano when Lorenzo 
looked at Mary Mortimer with the ardent glow in 
his eyes that seemed to find a reflex in hers, the Maestro 
had been feverishly anxious to bring them together. Old 
Maestro Stefano had had one romance in his youth. The 
face of the woman round whom it wove itself was gone from 
his memory long, long ago. But he could never forget the 
tumult in his own blood, the throb of expanding life, and the 
bounding courage which rose to meet its every experience. 
Yes, and one thing more remained unburied in his mind. 
She turned from him slowly as the poverty of his material 
means came more plainly into view — turned from him at 
last distrustfully and married — ^goldl After all these years 
the thought of that was still able to sting him! Of higher 
things, what had she known or cared ? 

" But had you — oh, with the same perfect brow, 
And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth. 
And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 
The fowler's pipe and follows to the snare — 
Had you with these the same but brought a mind! 
Some women do!" 
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The Maestro told himself this woman would. Her own 
gift would make her know and care — would make 

" the mouth there urge 

God and the glory P' 
Her own keen sense must see the promise of his career if 
once he could shake oiF the accursed fickleness which now 
seemed to benumb him. 

It was to show her the half-done but marvellous Medea 
that he had brought her to the studio. But it was not in the 
presence of Mrs. DevoU or the mincing art ecstaciesof Jean 
McNair that he wished to set the girl before that canvas. 
These outside invitations of Lorenzo had frustrated his 
intention. And what was the source of Lorenzo's whim in 
the matter ? Had he suspected ? Could the astuteness of 
his sensitive temperament have penetrated an arrangement 
that was at best no more than an unspoken hope ? Appar- 
ently he too felt that this was no audience for his picture* 
It was gone from sight. And Maestro Stefano drew a 
breath of relief as he observed the fact. Another day» 
another hour I 

But fate ruled otherwise. There was another person 
present whose dull exterior covered thoughts which some- 
times worked out in action. The group was on its feet in a 
desultory preparation for breaking up when a touch was 
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laid on Mary's arm. She looked around to see Margarita 
who feigned to direct her toward a sketch and said in a low 
murmur, *'Ask him for his last painting.'' 

" You mean — something not here?" inquired the girl 
in surprise. The idea of the Medea to which she had heard 
but casual references started up in her mind. 

Margarita allowed her eyes to meet Mary's and gave 
to the question an assent that was half a nod and half an 
expression. 

** What are you at work at now ?" Miss Mortimer in- 
quired of Lorenzo when next she found herself beside him. 
" Isn't there something just emerging from chaos ? You 
owe us some return for the privilege of seeing all our blunders 
in the studio, you know!" 

A shade of irritation passed over his face and he hesi- 
tated. But before she could deprecate her speech in any 
way, he yielded the point with the customary shrug of the 
shoulders intended to convey an indifferent if good-natured 
compliance, went to a screen and drew it away, disclosing 
a covered canvas from which he took off the cloth. He 
indicated it to her with a gesture and sauntered away. His 
action seemed to say that he refused to regard that picture 
any more seriously than other work of his hands and de- 
clined to wait for comments. 

Mary Mortimer stood before it in the silence of aston- 
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ishment. This, then, was what he could do, what lay 
hidden under the triviality with which he surrounded him- 
self purposely, she must believe, and for a barrier. She 
drew a long full breath I She had supposed she knew some- 
thing of what he could do. But this I She never dreamed 
of this! With this, he had but to will, to rise to sublime 
heights among the company of those whose raised heads 
strike the stars I No wonder the Maestro battled with an 
agonized impatience for the day of such fruition I 

Gradually, an odd something began to invade her mind 
suggested, was it, by a certain wierd intensity in the brooding 
face on the canvas whose eyes gloomed back into her own ? 
An instant flash of recollection reproduced the scene she 
witnessed in the studio that first day when under the influ- 
ence of a curious spell he showed his real self for a moment — 
or at least some strange self not usually revealed. What 
induced the remembrance ? It did not flow from any resem- 
blance to his model. The Medea was not a likeness of 
Margarita. It scarcely suggested her. What the girl's 
mind followed lay more in the quality of the stroke with 
which he had made a figure start into life for Margarita — 
the same grand simple proportions, the same magnificently 
penetrating eyes. Her artist's instinct traced slowly and 
realizingly one after another subtle evidence of his mastery, 
his genius, his consummate touch! 
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Presently, she was aroused by a passionate murmur at 
her ear. 

'" Dio bono I" half sighed, half growled the Maestro. 
** It is here within his reach and he does not put out his hand 
and take it! And why! Oh, for some force — something 
to constrain him!" 

He shot a look at her absorbed face and insensibly his 
thought shaped again the old ideal of the old-world man. 
Women's work had no other value than to inspire the work 
of men. And this slight creature, dowered so delicately 
and finely, was it for any other purpose than to steady the 
light for the destined man ? Would she give herself to it ? 

A faint quiver ran through her with sympathy for the 
Maestro's words. He ought to be somehow compelled — 
forced! She made an impulsive movement toward the old 
man beside her but her eyes midway in their turn caught 
those of Margarita fixed steadily upon her. A significant 
yet unillumined look and the Italian woman turned away. 

"What does she mean?" thought Mary Mortimer 
checked and wondering. " Is it that she comprehends — 
she and she alone?" 

Was it possible that Margarita held the key to unlock 
this marvel ? Out of the mysterious unfathomableness of 
the Medea's dark glance, something rose to meet and 
challenge her — something instinctively familiar to her 
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thought but which refused to be fixed in any distinct recol- 
lection. Was it pain, or anger, or reproach or an indescrib- 
able mingling of all these ? And where had she seen anger 
which somehow this anger served to recall? She got no 
answer to her question. Yet with a suddenly renewed 
impression, she left the Medea and went quickly back to the 
other sketches pinned about the walls. As she completed 
the circuit of the room, her mind confirmed its thought. 
It was not fancy! All were unfinished and all stopped at 
the point where that same expression emerged as if the 
worker had found in it the crown of his entire effort. Was 
it accident ? Or was it an unintentional response to some- 
thing embedded deep in his subconsciousness that would 
not be denied and yet whose appearance arrested all further 
endeavor ? Did it lead him up to some crisis in his life and 
leave him poised there helpless to pass on ? 

" What have you found?" inquired the flat voice of 
Jean McNair behind her. She with Adelaide and Boc- 
canegra stopped beside Mary while the Maestro stepped 
silently aside to give them access to the picture. 

" Oh I" said Jean as her eyes fell upon it. Her tone 
was a compound of conflicting emotions. As she spoke, 
Lorenzo lounged toward them. 

" What do you think of my picture, Miss McNair?" 
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he asked smiling in deliberate challenge of her and ignoring 
the rest. 

She reddened slightly before replying coldly, " It is not 
my idea of art, you know. I do not think the aim of art is 
to — ^to dramatize." 

" Oh, yes, I remember. Your theory of art — painting, 
I mean, is that it should try to give the pure expression of 
the soul before it translates itself into coarse grained action. 
And my composition is — ^yes, it is alert and demonstrative. 
It is the restless lady I paint who is the trouble, you see. 
To get her just to stand around with lilies in her hand and 
a sad and wounded reflectiveness in her eyes — ^well, how 
shall I set about it?" 

Miss McNair was not prepared to give him the assist- 
ance he craved and signor Boccanegra interposed suavely, 

** I think you will find Miss McNair's feeling the truer 
one. Sculpture for the beauties of form as the Greeks 
showed us, painting for the expression of the soul as such, 
and poetry, dramatic or otherwise, is the proper medium 
for the sentiments of the mind in its human relations, while 
music is left to draw out and etherealize the sensuous nature." 

Miss McNair turned to the speaker with a grateful 
gesture. Paul Lawrence listened at first with a sure that 
threatened to change to impish mockery but his eyes hap- 
pening to swerve across the room to McNair conducted 
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about by the indefatigable Mrs. T. Gresham, he defeated all 
expectations by suddenly beaming upon Boccanegra with 
a delightfully friendly smile. 

" I don't doubt you are right I" he said gaily, with a 
gallant bow to Jean/' and Miss McNair whose ideas 
you so cleverly express. We must always have our little 
battle, she and I. But I trust we are generous foes I" 

The smile still lingered on his face as without another 
glance at his picture, he turned from the dissolving group. 
His eyes met, perhaps sought, Mary Mortimer's and a 
derisive gleam of amusement flashed into them. 

" We must really be going, you know," Mrs. DevoU's 
voice was heard saying at this juncture. "Adelaide, my love, 
we must be going. Don't you think so, Mr. McNair ? Oh, 
thank you, I think it always safer to wear a light wrap. 
Kind of you to help me on with it. Oh, I don't wish to 
hurry the rest of you. However it will be nice if we are all 
walking the same way. Adelaide, my love, Mr. McNair 
has your veil. Dear me I These Italian halls are always 
dark even in broad daylight. Now let us go carefully and 
slowly else we may miss our footing on these terrible marble 
stairs. Good-by, Mr. Lawrence, a very pleasant time, I 
assure you." 

The staircase was decidedly dusky and the guests 
strolled down it by twos and threes. Mrs. Devoll necessarily 
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delayed their descent needing encouragement when she 
did not require assistance. 

''Margarita!" suddenly whispered Mary Mortimer, 
clasping her arm, ** who is that yonder — that muffled 
figure in the doorway ? See! This way! See! Now she 
is gone!" 

" I do not see whom you mean," returned Margarita 
unemotionally. 

She had turned her head in the opposite way when 
first the girl spoke and when she looked back and took the 
direction of Mary's fingers, the figure had vanished. 



XII 
Mrs. Devoll, Strategist 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

MRS. T. GRESHAM DEVOLL and Robert McNair 
were sitting in that lady's drawing-room where a 
small cone fire took the chill o(F the air. Spring 
was come but it was still a little wintry. It was 
about eleven o'clock in the forenoon and Mrs. DevoU had 
made the appointment with him the evening before. 

" I want to talk to you about my business complica- 
tions/' she informed him frankly. *' It is such an oppor- 
tunity to have some one who knows the law about such 
things. For it is a great nuisance to go to a lawyer — a real 
professional lawyer even if you could trust him to know 
what was best for you. " 

What she meant was that it was pleasant to get profes- 
sional services without paying for them — ^which is an unde- 
niable truth. So she was especially gracious. Furthermore 
she had been freer from manufactured denseness than he 
expected. But now that that part of the talk was over and 
the conversation was turned into the direction of the things 
she had most at heart, he felt that she had never been so 
odious to him. 

He once said to Lorenzo in a moment of calm fury that 
it was a pity so excellent an institution as the guillotine had 
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been discontinued, and the latter with his diabolical quick- 
ness having instantly made the application to Mrs. T. 
Gresham slowly expanded into a broad smile, and asked 
in his leisurely way, 

" What part in the drama — what willing part, do you 
suppose the girl herself plays?'' 

And McNair felt that tingle of shame through all his 
person which only the most completely manly and modest 
man experiences in such a situation. Why should a defense- 
less girl — a girl like Adelaide made doubly defenseless by 
her gentle weakness be thus ruthlessly exposed ? And by 
the one person most naturally bound to screen her ? McNair 
would have knocked any man down who dared hint to him 
that Adelaide cared for him and his manner to her always 
conveyed his firm conviaion that caring for him was the 
last thing in her thoughts. 

It amounted to a passionate wish to persuade himself 
of this now when it was becoming so plain that Adelaide 
had little power to put to flight another image which was 
nestling down closely against his heart. Hour by hour in their 
almost daily intercourse, the sweet fever was creeping into his 
veins, mounting to his brain, singing in all his thoughtt, 
and never had his bondage to his sister seemed so intolerable! 
So almost monstrous! Now — now that the hour of his life 
was striking he had no gift in his hands! Nothing to offer — 
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no career — no liberty even I Only the companionship of 
an attendance with him upon a peevish girl. And all for 
a boy's moment of impatience. For the payment of that 
debt, he must coin the most precious thing in life I And 
what ify after all, the rush of his own self-demand snapped 
the chain that held him! In what web of burning humilia- 
tions would that involve him! And yet to stand passively 
by to see the prize borne off by another! 

In the tumult of his own emotions, McNair often felt 
that Mrs. DevoU's tactless traps deserved to be demolished 
with a bludgeon — only for Adelaide! 

** Do you know/' she was saying to him sweetly this 
morning, ** that as long as I have known you and your sister, 
I have not really satisfied myself about Americans in general ? 
When I look at Adelaide — ah, here you are, my love. I 
was just saying to Mr. McNair that even after knowing quite 
a number of Americans here abroad, that we are not just 
sure what to make of them. Now, there for instance! " 

All three turned to listen for some one was bounding 
up the palazzo stairs singing gaily and with much abandon 
to the music the strains of a popular ditty. 
*' Elephints a-pilin' teak 
In the sludgy, squdgy creek 
Were the silence 'ung that 'eavy you 
were 'alf afraid to speak!" 
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''Now that is something of what I mean/' continued the 
lady. " They do have such queer songs. That is so Am- 
erican!" 

" But my dear lady," began McNair while Adelaide 
broke in hurriedly sa)ang " That is English — ^written by an 
Englishman. " 

" Well, the words may be by an Englishman, " an- 
swered Mrs. DevoU, rallying instantly and speaking with 
the air of making a very generous concession, " but the 
making of a song out of them — that is surely American I" 

The singer came straight to the door and knocked, and 
it being opened unto him, disclosed himself as Lorenzo of 
Sarzana bearing in his hands a packet of mail. 

" I am going up to the studio, " he announced, "and 
came by the post-office, where I found the western mail in. 
There you are, Mrs. Devoll, and here. Miss Devoll, is one 
for you, a very light one you observe. See what a fat one 
I have on the contrary. And when we compare the con- 
tents presently, I'll venture to say that the same discrepancy 
will be found there. Yours will have a vague thin descrip- 
tion of somebody's tea and mine, I feel sure, will be weighted 
down with large philosophical reflections on all the burning 
questions of the hour. Come, let us make the trial I" 

They betook themselves into the embrasure of a window 
with their correspondence and Mrs. Devoll after glancing 
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at the addresses of her letters laid them on the table and 
continued talking to McNair. 

" He," indicating Lawrence, " is very American, you 
know, though that absurd Maestro Stefano claims he is 
Italian. America seems to stamp out any other character- 
istics very quickly. Except, of course, those of the good 
old English stock!" she said with an engaging smile at 
McNair. " And his attitude toward Adelaide — I don't 
know that it satisfies me at all. He treats that strange 
Madam Margarita in much the same way — quite unlike the 
bearing of an Englishman. And then — ah — Miss Mortimer 
is quite unlike our girls, you know. Very charming of 
course, in her way, but very different as you must admit!" 

McNair was conscious of a sudden thrill. A faint 
variation in Mrs. T. Gresham's tone indicated that she had 
now reached the real object of her talk. But had the wor- 
ship he thought he gave so secretly been after all apparent 
enough to bring about this attack ? The next moment, how- 
ever, he bethought himself that that was not likely to be the 
case. It was more probable, with an old campaigner like 
his companion, to be merely a cautious desire to clear the 
ground round about her own design without any distinct 
suspicion of a reason for it. Usually, McNair had, at least, 
some inward amusement out of her clumsy attempts to dis- 
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parage others or cajole him but this came too near to him. 
The blood mounted hotly to his brain but as he never 
blushed, there was nothing to warn the lady. And he lifted 
his eyes upon her with a calm scrutiny which gave no hint 
of the contempt concealed behind them. 

" In what respect does this Americanism show itself 
in Miss Mortimer ?" he inquired suavely. 

" Oh, in a certain reserve — ^ah, — independence, per- 
haps, of bearing. Toward older people of her own sex, of 
course, I mean. Toward others, toward people in general, 
it is perfectly proper. But when I ask her where she is 
going, as I often do out of compassion for her being here so 
peculiarly alone — so without friends or companions — she 
answers me quite briefly, whereas Adelaide explains very 
sweetly and fully all about it, just what the affair is or how 
long she will be gone or if there are any little errands she 
can do for me. Of course, you will say it is because she is 
my daughter and Miss Mortimer is not. But that is not the 
whole of it. I am sure it is not. I am sure Adelaide would 
behave as prettily to any older lady she was with. Perhaps 
it is because your girls are so much more alive to — ^to voca- 
tions, instead of just being respectful and pleasant to older 
people that it somedmes seems — ah — as if it took off a little 
— ^just a little, don't you know, of their promise of domesti- 
city?" 
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McNair's irritation passed without disturbing his out- 
ward calm. He looked at her thoughtfully. He had no 
scruple in employing the bludgeon provided only her daugh- 
ter were out of earshot — as now. 

" I wonder/' he said slowly, ** if the manner you speak 
of could have been in any way imparted to us — by the 
Indians. Our ancestors lived very closely associated with 
Indians in the beginning of our history. These have now 
moved somewhat west of Boston and you don't often see 
them in the streets. But I have seen them and I remember 
being impressed with the stoic quality of their bearing. 
And in the stories about them, they seem to have many of 
the traits you describe — that disinclination to explanations 
or errands, though as you are probably aware, they would 
go miles upon miles at midnight for purposes of their own. 
Which is something of a paradox I must admit. Then they 
were not noted for domesticity. Now Americans are 
famous for their adaptability and if by living with the noble 
red man they acquired some tincture of his manners, that 
might be transmitted from one generation to the next and 
result in the bearing of my countrymen of today. It seems 
plausible, does it not?" 

The sarcasm was heavy, but in the first place, Mrs. 
DevoU never suspected any ground for irony in her words or 
actions, and secondly, it was a foregone conclusion that she 
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would find anything McNair said pleasant and interesting. 
She prided herself too on following the scientific thought 
of the day and was not at all sure on the instant that the 
present theory of environment would not admit of some 
such case. 

'Mt is possible!*' she therefore answered gractously, 
but before she could resume the discussion the other two 
approached from the window where they had been having 
a wordy battle. Adelaide was smiling with a tinge of red 
in her face which became her. Seeing Lawrence take up 
his hat, McNair put out his hand for his own with the ob- 
vious intention of accompanying him. 

"How did you come out. Miss DevoU?" he asked 
smiling. " The clamor of your engagement reached us 
from time to time. You did not give in ? Don't ever do 
that!" 

** No, indeed, " she answered naturally and gaily. " He 
had to lower his flag!" 

** I was defeated!" declared Lawrence. ** Let me 
affect my retreat in as orderly a manner as possible. " 

When the two men were gone, Mrs. Devoll was silent 
for a few moments with a watching glance cast at her daugh- 
ter from time to time. 

'' I must say, Adelaide," she said at last, " I must say, 
I find it very difficult to understand you." 
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Her tone was a mixture of asperity and pettish com- 
plaint. 

Adelaide shrank as from an unexpected hurt but was 
silent. 

" I find it very ridiculous — the way yow behave to Mr. 
McNair." 

Mrs. Devoll brought out the words after a pause as if 
she had just come to a decision after some mental debate. 
It was a way she had of giving emphasis to her remarks. 

" You treat him as if it were your cherished intention 
to avoid him — as if he were disagreeable to you. Whereas 
I know that he cannot be, when he is so much more agree- 
able than the majority of gentlemen we meet. You would 
not have come into the room this morning if I had not ex- 
pressly desired you to do so. And then your expression 
was that of a martyr at the stake. But I should think I was 
the martyr if there is one! You constantly leave me to do 
all the talking to him." 

It is a curious thing in life how often the wrong people 
get the right things said to them. If Lorenzo had been 
present, there is no doubt in the world that he would have 
enjoyed these words. He would have thrown them into 
the alembic of his own comment, of course, and offered 
them to his friend with tremendous relish. But to Adelaide, 
they were not amusing. The red rose slowly and painfully 
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over her face and presently she put up her hands to cover 
it. But her mother was not looking and went on. 

" Why could you not delay a few moments this morning 
and I would have taken Mr. Lawrence in hand myself? 
But no, you instantly go off into a comer with him and then 
your tongue is loosened amazingly. It is ridiculous! You 
know as well as I do that Paul Lawrence is of no use. More- 
over he has a disagreeable covert way of saying things 
which one does not see the bearing of and then he grins as 
if it were a wonderful joke. While no one could be more 
gentlemanly than Mr. McNair. And you are as awkward 
and as tongue-tied in his presence as if he were an ogre I 
It is too contrary 1" she wound up impatiently. 

** Oh, motherl" burst in a kind of wail from behind the 
hands, ** don't you see that he might be — entertaining him- 
self—with what you let him see — ^you wouldn't mind hav- 
ing?" 

Adelaide's habitual delicate respect toward her mother 
would not allow her to be more brutally explicit. 

*' Entertaining himself! With me!" broke out Mrs. 
DevoU in majestic and wrathful surprise. " Adelaide, have 
you taken leave of your senses ? What an insane notion 
gets into your head occasionally," she added presently, 
moving uneasily in her chair. " What, pray, am I doing 
more than I have always done — merely putting myself to 
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a good deal of trouble to have pleasant people in my ac- 
quaintance — not entirely for my own sake. And why you 
cannot act at least as you have acted before, I cannot under- 
stand! I wish I might have that American girl to live with 
you day and night until you brushed off some of her brazen 
freedom upon yourself. It would not hurt you!" said the 
lady a trifle coarsely. 

Adelaide ceased to shiver. She dropped her hands 
into her lap and sat looking vaguely out of the window 
opposite. 

** I wish," she said in a low tone seeming scarcely con- 
scious that she spoke " I wish I were like her and had 
something to do. " 

"You will have to get over that notion," said her 
mother drily. " I should be glad to have you Americanize 
yourself up to a certain point, don't you know. But I do 
not want any heroics and preposterous assumptions of 
genius. But if you could borrow that cool smile with which 
she talks to Mr. McNair, or to any other man, for the 
matter of that. It is curious how attractive that is to a 
man — that appearance of not caring a jot whether he comes 
or goes! It is absurd!" 

"Madam Margarita works at painting too," said 
Adelaide, nervously fluttering the leaves of a magazine on 
the uble beside her. 
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It was a defensive feint but it did not serve her. 

"When you are a widow, my love," answered her 
mother cruelly, " you may learn — to play the Jewsharp 
if you choose! But to reach that blissful state you must 
first prove yourself equal to the preliminary task of getting 
married. And that is not to be accomplished with your 
present gauche tactics. And I would like to know — I wish 
you would explain to me why you cannot treat Mr. McNair 
— well, as you treat Mr. Lawrence for example. " 

Perhaps Mrs. Devoll was denser than ever this morning. 
Perhaps she had no real comprehension of the real meaning 
of her question. An inner turmoil of something not loftier 
than inarticulate resentment often obscures for us the full 
force of our remarks. And that suggestion of Adelaide's 
that McNair was laughing at her was not soothing. 

Adelaide started up, half turning her back on her 
mother while the thin fingers of one hand clasped the edge 
of the uble so tightly that the blood receded from them and 
left them white. 

" It would be like that, wouldn't it ?" she said huskily, 
" if it was clear that one was more desirable than another ? 
One couldn't — ^What would it matter about the others? 
If they didn't care why should I — " 

" I do not see what you mean," said Mrs. Devoll, im- 
patient at this stammering speech. " Unless you mean 
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that Mr. McNair is more attractive to you than the others. 
And in that case, your bearing toward him is the more in- 
comprehensible — the more senseless ! ** 

Adelaide turned swiftly and stretched out her hands 
toward her mother. Then unable to bear the look of even 
her eyesy dropped back into her seat. The hands flashed 
to her face to cover it again and she leaned forward to rest 
her forehead on the cool marble of the table. 

" Mother, do not — do not rob me of my self-respect 
in this! Do not! I cannot be offered to him as you have 
done to others! Don't you see ? It is just because he is — 
like that — ^more attractive, that it is impossible to be the 
tame to him as to the others! Don't you understand ? 
Don't worry about me any more! I can go away and do 
for myself, can't I ? Something! If it is only the simplest 
dullest thing! Only — don't — don't—" 

Mrs. Devoll was distinctly disturbed. Uncomfort- 
ably so! What an irrational outbreak! And on so rational 
a theme at that! Moreover, she suspected there were tears 
behind the hands and like many women who expect their own 
tears to strike consternation into the beholder the sight of 
tears in others only exasperated her. She fidgeted about 
the room and as her daughter did not raise her face, con- 
cluded to go away. 

" You are not quite yourself, my love, " she said, picking 
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up a magazine to take with her and not looking at the form 
crouching against the table. '' I will go away till you are 
more composed. You must try to be more reasonable. 
You are no longer a girl of eighteen, you know. " 

The figure shrank again at this, but Mrs. DevoU was 
halfway out of the room and would not have seen it anyway. 
There were a few moments of silence before Adelaide raised 
her head and pressed her handkerchief against her face to 
take away the tears. 

** No, I am no longer a girl of eighteen 1" she said in a 
bitter passionate whisper to the empty room. " It is only 
such that have the right to — privacy. How foolish in me!" 

She clasped her hands again presently letting her 
fingers writhe in their own hold and stretching out her arms 
across the table, dropped her head upon them with a low 
choking cry. 

" And she — she is nearer eighteen — and has no need of 
artifices! But I must be thrust in between them to snatch 
at what is not meant for me! I am not to have even the 
poor privilege of breaking my heart in secret, in looking on!" 



XIII 

Margarita Finishes Her Picture 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

MEANTIME, the two men turned toward the stair- 

** You are going up to the studio ?" inquired 
Lorenzo. 

McNair assented, adding carelessly, 

'' I have been intending to go for some time and now 
you are going, I may as well go with you. I want to see 
Madam Margarita's design. Is it nearing completion or 
is she in the stage of just beginning all over again ? Some- 
how her performance gives me a most uncanny feeling! Is 
she a female Sisyphus, do you think, working at some un- 
ending punishment? She looks gloomy enough for any 
crime — and any succeeding remorse. I should think she 
would affect Jean's spirits. She would mine, I am sure!" 

** She is affecting somebody's spirits, I fear," answered 
Lorenzo with something very like a growl, " though not Miss 
McNair's." 

For the first time, McNair's eyes flashed an unfriendly 
light upon Lorenzo of Sarzana. It was intolerable to him 
that the man who presumed to press forward in the path 
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he must hold himself from pursuing should come with any 
less perfect credentials than his own! How dared he with 
that dark shadow of Margarita beside him who looked at 
him so strangely at times ? How dared he not first explain 
himself and her ? 

" Perhaps she interprets her differently — more enter- 
tainingly than I — or you/' he said with a note of deliberate 
intention in his voice. " There were other mythical char- 
acters, were there not, who did the same work over and 
over? Yes, there was Penelope for one. Perhaps she 
looks upon her as a sort of Penelope. And I observe that 
women like Penelope though not all men do. Some of us 
do not care to be waited for." 

Whatever was his object, he was rewarded by seeing 
Lorenzo swing round upon him with the evident purpose 
of bursting into a retort not presumably amiable. But both 
were stopped by a voice which called from below. It was 
Jean McNair going to the studio also. They retraced 
their steps leisurely to the bottom of the stair where she was 
leaning against the balustrade panting a little from the 
flights she had already mounted. 

" Have you two been quarrelling ?" she asked immedi- 
ately before either could speak. 

"Quarrelling?" said McNair. "No! How could 
you think it!" 
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** Mr. Lawrence looks sulky, " she said maliciously. 

Mr. Lawrence broke at once into his softest smile and 
bowed low with his hand on his heart. 

"It is witchcraft!" he declared impressively. "No 
lesser power could have divined it. But wrong this time, 
for all that. For we never loved each other as nowl " 

Miss McNair smiled a little caustically and waved her 
hand toward the staircase. 

" If you mean to continue it, go on before. For I 
must go slowly and if you have to wait for me, you may 
come to blows before you reach the top. " 

Over McNair's face, there went a flash of expression. 
He stooped, lifted his sister like a feather in his arms, and 
turned to mount the stair as unconcernedly as if he were 
carrying a bundle. 

"Come, that's jolly," cried Lorenzo, perfectly pla- 
cated and bounding gaily up after them. " You must feel 
like an Egyptian princess and her faithful bearer. Miss 
McNair." 

When they entered the studio, they found Mary Mor- 
timer and Margarita hard at work in their little recess by the 
window, the latter as usual quite oblivious of their approach 
until all four, for the Maestro joined them at once, were 
right upon them. Then she stopped her work visibly bored 
and stood idly swinging her brush, glancing from one to the 
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other of the group almost vacantly — ^too vacantly to be even 
contemptuous until her eyes rested at last on Jean McNair 
when a little life seemed to brighten in them. 

" Oh, but I should just love to work here you know/* 
that young lady was exclaiming to the Maestro. " I should 
just lave a garret studio! But I could not walk up here and 
be good for anything after I got here — for any real impas- 
sioned work, you know. But my ideal — the one thing I 
should choose is to be a painter in a garret! With perhaps 
a sunset out of the window!" 

** Why Margarita," said Lorenzo, '' You have finished 
your picture, haven't you!" 

His eyes shot intelligently from her work to McNair 
and instantly returned. '' I do not see anything more to 
touch. And it is fine! Fine! You will let it remain this 
time, will you not?" 

To McNair it seemed as though her sombre tyts rested 
on the speaker with an indescribable look of mingled fury 
remorse, and appeal. Then suddenly the fury conquered 
all for Lorenzo turned lightly to Mary Mortimer and said 
smilingly, 

** And how does his imperial majesty progress?" 

But before McNair could be sure of this or any other 
interpretation of Margarita's face, the animation baleful 
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or otherwise which lighted it gave place to the old listless 
obliviousness. 

'' Yours is an exceedingly interesting composition, 
Madania/' he said, taking a step nearer to her easel. 

With another look, it seemed to him plain that there 
was the same quality of work here as in Lorenzo's Medea. 
He looked more intently to be sure, asking himself .-whether 
it was the force of Lorenzo or Margarita. How came the 
same force to flow between them ? 

** I have seen this subject in painting many times, *' 
be continued, ** but never worked out just like this. How 
did you hit on it?" 

With an apparently intentional indifference, she was 
busying herself in wiping her brush without heeding him. 
Yet he was aware that something in his words arrested her — 
aroused herl Her eyes flashed into his piercingly an in- 
stant before she said, with a sort of startled tremor through 
her cold reserve, 

" I — saw it once. Saw some one attempt it — ^who 
failed! I had a fancy it would work out well if one had 
patience. And I have tried it." 

He wondered if she meant Lorenzo. It would not be 
unlike that individual to cast it aside. But for what reason 
did she care for it so much ? " I should say you have sue- 
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ceeded marvellously!" he replied. " I predict it will make 
a sensation. " 

"Oh, no, signor/' she answered coldly, "it is not 
much — this picture. Not so good as the one I saw — ^that 
failed! But I have done with it," she went on, raising her 
voice as though she desired to be overheard. ** I shall not 
try it again." 

Then she stopped abruptly and stood looking at Lo- 
renzo and his companion. He was holding a sketch in his 
hand and staring at it with a very puzzled air. He had 
been running on in a lively way about Mary's *' Landing of 
Chas. V," flinging out a few really helpful suggestions to- 
gether with some merry mockery over a clumsily executed 
or unfinished detail, declaring that her rocks looked like 
dumps of paving blocks and her trees like the paper palms 
in milliners' windows. 

" No such thing!" cried the girl in laughing defense of 
her production. " I believe you would not know a tree 
from a windmill! But you will see! The birds will come 
and try to nest in mine when my masterpiece is exhibited. " 

He was in his most charming mood and she as gaily 
responsive. Both faces were alight with fun and the joy 
of battle. But then, he caught up this sketch from a number 
of loose sheets of paper l}ang upon a chair beside them and 
the gay banter stopped from him in an instant. There was 
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no anger or distress in his face, only a blind groping as if 
after the likeness of something half-remembered. 

It was, in truth, the image of that mysterious and 
evidently hostile woman who seemed to be following the 
girl about Genoa. In churches, palazzo galleries, in the 
net-work of dingy interlacing side streets, or on open thor- 
oughfares, Mary had the haunting sense of that presence, 
always turning upon her its half veiled face with cold inimi- 
cal eyes, but always vanishing into a shop or melting into 
the by-standers when it might have been possible to point 
it out to others. How had it come into her life ? It was 
impossible to think now! She could only bewilder herself 
with speculations! Furthermore, a sensation she could 
neither analyze nor resist, persisted in connecting the 
phantom with Margarita and kept alive an intuition of an 
implacable resentment buried in the latter's breast which 
her brooding face neither revealed nor concealed. The 
girl fancied there was active passionate hostility in the eyes 
which looked stealthily out upon her from dusky 
comers, but in Margarita's gloomy indifference there was 
a deadlier calm. Yet she still clung to the desire to soothe 
Margarita, to cultivate and hold her. 

It would have been strange indeed if all this had not 
wrought some change in the girl and McNair would have 
seen it more quickly than Lorenzo had not his mind been 
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increasingly engrossed in an angry preoccupation about 
Jean. A pallor had taken the place of the bloom upon her 
cheeks, a wan shadow hovered about her eyes. Her delicate 
features had sharpened slightly. 

Once Lorenzo saw it, he satisfied himself of its source 
from a shrinking glance he saw Mary cast at her dark com- 
panion and he looked up to find Margarita's eyes fixed upon 
himself. At that moment, with unspeakable irritation, he 
divined enough to be stung to fury by McNair's innuendo 
on the stairs. But the idea of any explanation would have 
struck him as an indelicacy. 

^'ti However, it was clearly not with Margarita that he was 
now occupied in seeing this sketch 

"What is it? Where did you get it — make it?" he 
asked Mary frowning upon her from some inward intensity 
of reflection. 

And McNair, watching, saw that she grew noticeably 
paler and heard Madam Margarita at his side draw in her 
breath quickly and hold it. 

" I — I just — it is just a sketch of some one I saw in the 
street," answered the girl falteringly. " Is it like any one 
you have seen — or know?" she added eagerly. 

"No-o!" replied Lorenzo slowly but positively. " It 
must be — ^the strange eflfect of the eyes in the shadowy folds 
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of that white muffing. You have brought them out un- 
commonly!" 

He kept it a moment longer, then cast it back upon the 
chair and apparently dismissed it from his mind. 

" You are not looking well I" he exclaimed immediately 
after. " You stick too closely at it in this stuffy garret. 
You must get out more. It is wearing on you. " 

He glanced quickly and resentfully at Margarita. 

'* Let us all go out now right away," he commanded, 
"and not work any more today!" 

This made Maiy Mortimer laugh outright. 

" My dear indispensable elder brother!" she remarked 
of him mischievously, moving a step toward McNair with 
a little bewitching appeal that went to the latter's brain like 
wine. His heart pounded madly for a brief second while 
he wondered wildly if her phrase meant anything real. 

" What is art without a brother!" he could only mur- 
mur sapiently. 

" But there is one thing I must ask him," she con- 
tinued. " I want you to loan me Lino," she said turning 
to Lorenzo, "because," pointing to her picture, "I am 
going to have a row-boat or two come out to view the spec- 
tacle and Lino must stand in one of them and have his 
mother hold on to him by the tail of his gown. He will be 
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a dear, with both hands full of cakes. So you will let me 
have him, won't you, please?'* 

" YeSy" returned Lorenzo absently. 

At the mention of the boy, he seemed once more to 
have sunk away from the surface of himself and be groping 
in his consciousness after that fugitive — resemblance, or 
memory, or what ? Mechanically, he turned his head over 
his shoulder and dropped his eyes again on the sketch upon 
the chair. And again McNair was aware of a sudden still- 
ness in the motionless figure of Margarita. 

But the whole group began to stroll slowly toward the 
door. McNair as he passed the pile of papers, caught 
sight of a pair of sketched dark eyes gazing up from their 
shadowy swathing with an unfriendly sure. 

" Oh, do see thisl" said Jean McNair in a hushed 
tone stopping them behind a young Italian apprentice 
industriously disfiguring the likeness of the Madonna. 

" It is like something after Giotto, is it not ?" 

** Decidedly", replied Robert McNair with a note of 
strange hilarity in his usually even voice that caused Jean 
to look up at him quickly. " After him decidedly and more 
safely so. If it had come in that noble master's time, I fear 
he would have had hard work to contain himself. He mi^t 
have done himself an injury!" 

He prudently perpetrated this atrocious slur in English 
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safe from the worker's understanding. Mary shook her 
head at him in mirthful reproach while Jean gave a little 
pettish exclamation and the Maestro smiled grimly in his 
grizzled beard. 

They were strolling down the Doria Garden when 
Jean McNair paused as if with a sudden and half forgotten 
thought. 

'' Oh yes/' she said, '' I want you to come and spend 
the afternoon with me. You will, won't you ?" 

Her invitation so obviously excluded the men that 
Lorenzo stopped short. 

** What is this ?" he demanded inquisitorially. ** Girl 
party?" 

''Entirely/' responded Jean defiantly. 

'' Can we stand this ?" asked Lorenzo turning to Mc- 
Nair. 

'' We cannot I" answered that gentleman energetically. 
'' It is just the day for a long ride into the countiy, part 
ride^part walk. Or a sail!" 

'' Noy not" persisted Jean impatiently. '' You can go 
some other day. " 

** But this is just the day for a girl party, is it ? " Lorenzo 
asked eyeing her closely. 

*' Just!" said Jean firmly. 

Then he melted into a most benevolent smile. 
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" G>me alongy old fellow/' he said, slipping his arm 
into McNair's and drawing him toward the court-yard door. 
" We are not wanted. Let us go drown ourselves. Go and 
take a stroll on the terrace by the water/' he called back as 
he was stepping through the gate-way. " As we are not 
invited, we cannot escort you, of course!" 



XIV 
Signor Boccartfgra's Call 



CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

THE McNairs' suite of rooms was in one of those 
square massive palaces which line the via Balbi. 
First a drawing-room; this opened by a wide door- 
way into a second drawing-room which Jean called 
a studio and to which she earnestly strove to give the aspect 
of one. But with all her care, it seemed to take its occu- 
pant's vagary tolerantly as one who should expect the joke to 
be apparent to any habitual caller. 

" Oh, why are you so late I'' cried Jean flying out to 
meet her friends as they were ushered into her official recep- 
tion room. '* I meant you to come much earlier, didn't you 
understand ? So we could have a long afternoon and now 
it is almost overl" 

She began helping them off with their wraps and then 
desisting flew back to the tea-table in the presumptive studio. 
** I will light the lamp and make the tea right away," 
she flung back over her shoulder at them. 

" You must blame Margarita if we are late, for she was 
out when I called for her and I had to wait," said Mary 
somewhat surprised at this show of cordiality. 
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" It was to see a friend near the Fontane," explained 
Margarita with her usual stiffness. 

Mary looked up quickly with a sense of shock at the 
words. At the Fontanel In that house, where that figure 
resided! 

Margarita went on laying down her things as she took 
them off with calm indifference to the possible import of 
her words. 

"What makes you look so — distraite?" Jean asked 
of Mary. She had now lit her alcohol lamp and came for- 
ward again. " And you are as pale as Mr. Lawrence said. 
When I first saw you, I thought you had too much color and 
now you have none to speak of. You are working too hard. 
I always do — but then few are so bound up in it. " 

The plaintive tone in which she spoke effectively 
aroused Mary to return to her own manner. 

"Nonsense!" she exclaimed, but shivering faintly 
nevertheless. " Mr. Lawrence knows nothing about it! 
What are you going to have for us ? Good! I am glad it 
is something substantial! I am hungry." 

" I am glad you are. I didn't think — I thought — that 
is, I bought that because I knew you liked it. " 

Possibly some preoccupadon on the part of the guests 
prevented them from remarking that their hostess was ex- 
cited. But scarcely had they brought their chairs into a 
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cluster about the table, when a servant appeared and an- 
nounced — signor Boccanegra ! 

"Oh, signor Boccanegra," said Jean with an air of 
tempered surprise. " And the kettle just boiling. Don't 
wait for me girls, for things will spoil if they stand. Just 
go right on — and I will come back as soon as he is gone. " 

Through the wide door-way, they could see the signor 
across the further room leaning lightly on a chair, hat in 
hand. 

Jean greeting him, motioned him into this chair and 
took another just before it. The eyes of the two deserted 
guests met in a mutual understanding, Mary's with a flash 
of amusement, Margarita's unillumined. 

" It is why he was walking about a short distance away 
when we came," explained the latter in a matter of fact 
way. ** It is also why we should have come earlier that the 
call might have been longer. " 

" Do you think so ? It was too bad of us — or rather of 
you. Hot water is not a thing that spoils with being kept — 
at least I never heard that it did. Still, perhaps she would 
rather we did as she said. So I will brew the tea. I wonder 
if she is going to feed signor Boccanegra. One, two, three 
cups, three plates. No, evidently not. That is too bad. 
He may be hungry — ^walking about as you say. " 

" Do jon think one could paint in a place like this V* 
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asked Margarita, ignoring the signer's possible internal 
discomfort. 

She lifted a cup in her hand and turned her head in a 
slow inspection of the room. The toneless question con- 
veyed a boundless scorn. 

The room had that air of artificial and contrived un- 
tidiness which is the true hall mark of the pseudo-bohemian. 
The pictures stepped down the walls at carefully graduated 
intervals. The marble floor was covered with a crazy 
patch-work of lustrous rugs thrown down not at random 
but with studied irregularity. The big gilt pier glass had 
drawn in, by means of the inevitable fish net flung over it, 
a marvellous draft of photograph fishes which were escaping 
from the meshes at every conceivable angle. Of a profusion 
of sketches on the walls all had, against a gilt background, 
the same pouting female face where-on sat an unvarying 
expression of pained reflection. The forms to which the 
heads belonged were robust and clad in a garment of most 
awkward length leaving half the calf of the leg exposed, and 
of such texture that stand as its owner might or walk as she 
would, it clung closely about the figure and revealed the con- 
tour of the limbs. A troup of these gentle creatures were 
coming down a stair — a very dangerous winding stair with 
no banister, carrying various musical instruments and giving 
the impression that the composition just rendered had 
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been very sad. Others stood in a row holding mystical 
globes, apparently grieved that their charades remained 
unguessed by the spectator. 

Mary Mortimer had seen all this before but she rose 
from her chair tea-cup in hand and went slowly about again. 

** She means to work through to something else, I 
suppose/' she said deprecatingly as she resumed her place 
at the uble. ** It is a mood probably. She is steeping her- 
self in these — in the spirituality of — ^this sort of thing — ** 

** Ah/' was all Margarita said, but scepticism could go 

no farther. 

There was a sound of movement in the next room as 
if the call were coming to an end. With a sudden determi- 
nation, Mary put down her cup and bent toward Margarita. 

** Margarita," she said hurriedly and in some confusion, 
** tell me who is — do you know — have you seen any one like 
the sketch I made, the woman with white mufiling round 
her head ? I think you must know her! Tell me who she 
is and why — " 

If she could only bring this out into words! Make 
Margarita explain it ? But Margarita looked back at her 
with what seemed a dull surprise. 

** I suppose there are a hundred women in Genoa some- 
thing like that," she answered calmly. " The type is usual 
enough — to me at least! Is it strange to you ?" 
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*' Strange, yesl Not in feature perhaps, but I have 
seen her so often — ^wherever I go. Can it be, Margarita, tell 
me — ^that she follows me!" 

The scornful incredulity dawning in Margarita's eyes 
made her hurry on. 

** You think it a silly fancy of mine. But only the other 
day in Santa Maria di Carignano she was there — or I thought 
so. And before that, in San Stefano by a pillar. And when 
we went out, you stopped beside her. Did you not really 
speak to her? Do you know who she is?" 

" Without doubt if I spoke to her — ^the one in San 
Stefano, was it ? But all women in Genoa have black eyes 
and many muffle their heads in white. To see one here, 
there, or elsewhere, does it convince you that it is one and 
the same — and following you ?" 

There was an unpleasant smile touching the comers 
of Margarita's mouth. The two remained looking at each 
other in a contest of will, the one trying to read, the other 
quite resolved not to be read. Jean's foot was heard patter- 
ing back from the other room. Margarita's face closed and 
she said calmly, 

"Youarefancifull" 

** Is the tea all gone?" asked Jean bustling about to 
relight the lamp. ** I hope not for I am thirsty. And don't 
tell me the cake is all gone I" 
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" A calamity which may the gods avert!" cried a voice 
gaily from the further door. 

It belonged to Lorenzo of Sarzana and he and McNair 
were entering together. Jean ceased for a moment from 
her preparations and looked at her brother with a sort of 
quaking defiance. 

" There has been much hilarity here, " went on Lorenzo 
glancing from one face to another and eventually returning to 
Margarita with a flash of resentment. " Far too much, it 
seems to me. I think this party had better break up. You 
can forgive this sentiment from one who was not invited. 
If it had not been for that, I might have been willing to 
pledge you till midnight. But now my feelings have been 
lacerated and the only thing I can think of is to break up the 
party. No, not any tea, Miss McNair, I can see I was not 
provided for. I will do nothing to soothe my savage breast. 
I am going to escort Madama Margarita and Miss Mortimer 
home. So they may as well come along and get it over. " 

" Oh, do sip the goblet! Won't you sip the goblet ?" 
quoted Mary mockingly. " We do not care anyway, do we, 
Margarita ? It is time to go away. And I thinft we have 
secured the cream of the feast. It will remain for Mr. 
McNair like a provident man to forage tomorrow for the 
larder." 

" I will come for you with a large market-basket early 
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in the morning," McNair replied gravely. " You alone can 
tell me in just what line and in what degree the stock has 
been depleted." 

He held back the portiere for her to pass. Jean had 
gone ahead with Margarita, and as Lorenzo passed him, the 
latter whispered, ** Now, don't miss the cue, amico mio, 
and — ^watch the other fellow's play!" 

He nodded his head sagely after this mystic advice and 
followed the ladies out of the house. 

It was some time before Jean or her brother spoke. 
McNair leaned moodily against the mantel. Jean moved 
about the room with an elaborate show of self-possession. 
But in the end, the strain was too much for her and it was 
she who finally broke the silence. 

** Signor Boccanegra was here this afternoon. You 
met him, I suppose, as you came in. 

" Yes," said McNair. " Did you know he was com- 
ing?" 

'' I thought it likely," answered Jean in a smooth hard 
tone after a hesitation that was just perceptible. 

" Do you know what you are doing, Jean ? Do you 
fully realize that you cannot play with a man here as women 
do in America ? That you are giving him every opportunity 
to — force you into a marriage?" 

Jean was silent a moment, then burst out furiously. 
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"Why do you always take that tone? Always speak 
as if he were an imposter ? Or an intriguer — as if he were 
always scheming to obtain an end certain to be denied him! 
As if there could be no attraction for him — except money I 
Why is it so impossible that he should be in earnest — in 
caring for something besides money, I mean?" 

*' Jean, you know as well as I do from what was told us 
at Rome that he will not marry — anyone — ^without money!" 

" And why should he ?" cried the girl passionately. 
" Why should he marry without a dowry — how odious of 
you to say money! Why should it be dishonorable for him 
to follow a custom that every other Italian gentleman 
follows ? No Italian lady is married without a dowry and 
are they any less ladies and sensitive than Americans ?" 

" They understand, my poor child, but you are Ameri- 
can. You will require that the protestations he pours into 
your ears now shall have some semblance of truth in his 
actions after marriage. How should you understand court- 
ing as a business?" 

'' I understand all that I wish to understand! I know 
that he is the only one who sympathizes with me — who 
enters into my ideas of my work — my art! Who agrees 
with my aims — ^who feels as I do! You have no proof that 
he is not sincere. You do not like him. Therefore, he is 
not sincere!" 
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"I have the proof that though he has known you — has 
folowed youy for two years/' he said drily, *' he does not 
commit himself. He keeps one eye on me — to see what 
dowry I will come down with." 

"Then say what dowry you will come down with!" 
exclaimed the girl excitedly. " You use the money to take 
care of me, to make me happy as you say. Then let me 
have it. It ought to be partly mine anyway. But you choose 
to keep it all to yourself. You seem to care for it — but it is 
a crime for him to do sol " 

The blood burned in McNair's veins. Lorenzo's 
words drifted across his mind. What was the cue — and 
the other fellow's play ? Should he take advantage of the 
other fellow's play — of Jean's play ? He had only to open 
his hand and throw his sister to this social wolf and his life 
was his own again! God ! If she only knew what it meant 
to him to have her set him free! The face of'Maiy Mor- 
timer swam in his mental vision as it smiled up at him a 
short time ago. The road was still unblocked before him — 
if only he were free! But could he ask any one to dance at- 
tendance on Jean — to accept less than the dignified indepen- 
dence of a man's whole life ? Yet to abandon Jean ! Aban- 
don her on the excuse of her own obstinacy and while a 
chance remained of saving her from unhappiness ! His own 
happiness at that price could be no more than a furtive sense 
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of shame. For he was persuaded that Boccanegra was an 
unscrupulous fellow thinking to make a rich haul with an 
American wife. 

It was, meantime, quite true that Boccanegra expected 
money with his bride. In this, he but followed a national 
custom for which he would no more have thought of apolo- 
gizing than for a taste for the national dish of macaroni. 
It was McNair himself who was responsible for the very 
situation which annoyed him. For Boccanegra, in conti- 
nental fashion, had approached him with that preliminary 
circumlocution intended to convey indirectly his matri- 
monial intentions, and expected to receive in the same way 
some idea of the dowry he might count on. Instead he was 
given a cold dismissal. Ordinarily, he would have taken 
it philosophically enough and gone off and got himself 
another wife. But unfortunately, the scorn which McNair 
vainly imagined himself to be feeling without betraying 
breathed out with his words like his breath on a frosty day 
and crystallized in Boccanegra a rather coarse determina- 
rion to have both the wife and the dowry and a knowledge 
of the last first. And a determinadon once taken is as likely 
to bring out one's worst points as his best, especially if it is 
true as they tell us that our good qualities are but hot-house 
grapes at best, while our worst have all the charming spon- 
tanei^ of pig-weed. 
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Even then, however, if Boccanegra had gone straight 
to Jean and won her and invited his prospective brother-in- 
law to repair to the perfervid summertime of the other 
world, McNair would have experienced a revulsion of feeling 
in which he would have been joyfully capable of handing 
over every cent in remorseful atonement for his previous in- 
justice. But this is just what the Italian being an Italian 
could not do. And McNair, being an American, could not 
on his part and with all his wide intelligence adjust himself 
to this theory of international trade. 

And to be accused by Jean of meanness about money! 
His blood tingled now ice, now fire! About money! Of 
which he thought as contemptuously as only an American 
conscious of pluck and brains and a land of opportunity 
could think! 

But could he hold on to himself and go through with it ? 
Stand silent in his fetters while another stepped lightly in 
before and bore away from him — ^the brightness of the world ! 
It was like deliberately chosing darkness for all time! And 
yet — he — must! 

He straightened himself slowly and without another 
glance at his sister, turned and left the room. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 

AS if to make up for some previous philandering in the 
lap of winter, spring now came with a rush. The day 
had been one of those prematurely warm ones 
which often forebode a quick summer. In the night 
that followed, the wind from the south arose, the rain bring- 
ing spring wind, booming about the old Doria palace, swish- 
ing the palms in the garden, and churning the sea into a 
surge along the harbor side. The mutterings of thunder 
crept nearer and nearer and began to break in louder and 
louder reverberations over La Superba on her hills. Then 
came the sudden drench of rain as if the storm spirit had 
burst into a flood of angry tears. 

The tumult of the elements availed finally to waken 
Mary Mortimer from a sound slumber. She lay for a time 
without moving listening luxuriously as one does who is 
safely housed against a storm. After a time there crept 
into her mind the haunting dread that had harassed her 
childhood days — the fear that she had left some treasured 
object out in the rain. It was an oft repeated trick of her 
young years, and many a reprimand had followed in its train. 
She smiled to herself now over that childish grief. 
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But the thought drew quickly after it that of the 
brother who had so often interposed to save her from 
such disgrace — the brother who was once more strug- 
gling in the discouragement of a new misfortune. For a 
letter had come filled with the old, old story whose pathos 
lay not so much in what it told as in the privations of wife 
and children which went untold. A new venture under- 
taken with radiant hopes followed by the dull apathy of 
repeated failure. 

She turned restlessly on her pillow gnawed with the 
old familiar pain. She was helpless to offer any relief for 
her means were for the moment pledged and no more com- 
ing until she could sell some of the work of her hands. And 
when would that be ? Then since she could not help, what 
was it best to do ? At one moment, her resolve was never 
to see America again, to live always where she was and 
forget — force herself to forget! At the next, to fly home 
by the fastest steamer seemed a longing too strong to sup- 
press! But to what end should she go ? 

Instinctively, youth fights for its life against any sorrow 
tainted with hopelessness. To do something — a way must 
be found for that! Lacking it, Mary Mortimer suffered as 
only the young do suffer who see life settling down into 
narrow bonds and have not the experience to rest in the con- 
fidence of an unseen but unfailing compensation. 
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After a weary time of the self-questioning which comes 
to no result, it was a relief when a sharp peal of thunder 
brought her back to the disturbance of the night. Presently 
it occurred to her that the window in the recess in the studio 
in which she and Margarita worked stood open in the after- 
noon and perhaps had not been closed. At all events, she 
must make sure both for her own and Margarita's canvas. 
The latter had not been to the studio for a week — not since 
the day when Paul Lawrence drove them out of it for a walk. 
And just this afternoon, she had seen that the cloth thrown 
over Margarita's picture was sticking in one place to the 
paint. She took it carefully off and because of the sultriness 
had concluded that both compositions would be the better 
for a little drying. She had left them bare and the window 
open. 

She rose with the sigh of a will reluctantly forced into 
action, drew some worsted slippers on her feet, flung on her 
gray flannel wrapper slipping the big pearl buttons into their 
holes and loosely knotting the cord about her waist. Then 
taking up her lighted candle, she unfastened the door and 
noiselessly but swiftly sped up the stairs. And she paused 
at the top to catch her breath, a flash of lightning showed 
her that the studio door stood open. She was surprised 
at that but did not hesitate to go forward immediately. 
Shielding the flame of the candle with one hand, she ad- 
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vanced into the room and knowing her way perfectly hurried 
toward the recess with her eyes on the flickering light she 
carried. When within a yard of her destination, another 
flash lit up the room and revealed the outlines of a figure 
standing before her, Margarita's, with a hand upraised in 
which gleamed a pointed dagger blade which she thrust 
forward at that moment with all the force of her arm. 

The cry that burst from Mary's lips was drowned in the 
roll of the thunder which followed on the insunt. But the 
flash which gave her the vision disclosed her also to Mar- 
garita. And as the candle fell to the floor, the woman's 
grasp was on her wrist with fingers of steel and dragged her 
toward the easel where the girl felt her in the darkness strike 
and strike and strike again at the canvas on its frame! 
The tremulous coruscations of a prolonged sheet of white 
light showed the slits and ribbons in which it hung. All 
but one piece — that which Lawrence had made start into 
life with his few marvellous touches! The frenzied woman 
saw it and hurling the knife blindly away from her into the 
dark spaces of the room, snatched at it with her bare hand 
and wrenched the painted fragment from its hold! In 
doing so, she released her clasp on Mary's arm who staggered 
against the wall, but before she could raise herself or turn 
or flee, Margarita's hand was on her breast and another 
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glow from the fast receding storm showed the wild counte- 
nance searching Mary's terrified face! 

"Stay there!" said Margarita in a vibrant tone no 
thunder roll could conquer. " Stay there, you rabbit face, 
quaking because a woman looks at you in the street! You 
puny soul! You rule him! Move him! When I — ^Ah, 
but my mind — " 

Her hand slid heavily down from the girl's breast, and 
then slowly she raised her arms above her head in a gesture 
of overwhelming despair. 

"My — mind! God! I ought to have gone today! 
Before today! But then it was not destroyed. It was still 
here to curse me with the thought of it! To taunt me with 
another failure!" 

In the pause that followed, Mary heard only the terri- 
fied throb of her own heart pounding in her ears. But 
presently, she perceived that Margarita was whispering to 
herself. She seemed to be moving away by a few dragging 
steps, but turned again and fell to pacing forward and back, 
forward and back before her captive pinned in the recess, 
five steps one way and five back. Her mutterings rose 
louder and louder until again, words sharp with anguish 
broke from her with a cry. 

" He could be great — could be and must be! Great 
for himself— and for me — and for the dead! Great for him 
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who calls to me always to finish it — finish it I And I would 
have compelled him in the end only — she came — ^you! 
You!" 

The pitch of the storm was past and the pale sky re- 
lieved of its rain shed enough light to show her gaunt form 
towering over the slender frame which still held itself stiffly 
up with fingers straining against the window sill. 

"You! You!" said Margarita, with a low contemp- 
tuous laugh, seeming to guess the fear in the still figure 
before her. " You are afraid of the knife! Bah! I will 
not harm you! You are to stay — and I will go. Since you 
have balked me, you will stay and be what he wants, do you 
hear ? He thinks you an inspiration! Be one! Be what- 
ever he asks — and see that you make him great if it takes 
your life!" 

The silence was only made more silent by the inter- 
mittent roar of the retiring thunder and the mad dashes of 
rain against the window. 

" But he is balked — the dead is balked!" she said again 
in a low tragic tone and with an intonation of the wildest 
grief. " And he will never — know — " 

But the girl's half swooning mind could scarcely follow. 
It was only fragments that she caught — of the young artist 
lover Margarita had married in her youth, killed by some 
fearful fall on the rocks and brought in to the unsuspecting 
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wife to lie before the picture he had left unfinished, " his 
great picture as he knew and as I knew" — the picture which 
was to halo his name and make the world their own. Fren- 
zied grief brought forth the pitiful mania that drove her ever 
on — to finish the picture — to draw from the anguish of loss 
skill finally to touch the precious canvas, finish it as both 
had seen it in their single vision and complete the broken 
life I Feverish work afforded her distraught mind scant 
hope of success. Then came the birth of a little child and 
a merciful oblivion. But after a time, 

" The boy was big enough to hold a pencil, was he not ? 
And what else was there to do — why did he come if not for 
his father's work ? But they shook their heads. Said a 
child should not be used so — put to draw, draw, draw! 
Bah! What did they know! It had to be!" 

The child died and again came the blessing of oblivion. 
When darkness cleared again from the benighted mind, 
she took up the pencil once more. The ceaseless craving 
for power to execute the cherished design worthily was but 
the more embedded in her mind by what she conceived to be 
a constantly repeated failure. And then, he came! Was 
it of Lorenzo she spoke ? Yes, it could be no other for, 

" Ah, Christ! A few light touches and he had done 
what I had gone through Hell and could not do! Only — 
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he laughed and handed back the brush andVould not do it 
— always!" 

And from what had leaped to life that strange fancy 
of mastering Lorenzo! 

" My mind would have held him to it in the end only — 
it is spring! And whose face was it came ? And he looked 
at it and painted less and less. Ah, yes, youl You! I 
could not hold him when — " But the girl could hear no 
more. Her fingers loosed their hold and she sank in a 
shuddering heap on the floor. Margarita raised her fiercely 
clenched hands above her head and stood. The storm was 
dying down over the distant hills. The wind soughed less 
violently about the eaves. The sea broke less wrathfully 
on the shore. 

At last the hands relaxed, the frenzy passed in one long 
shivering sigh. Margarita stooped to the figure at her feet, 
turned the head gently, gathered the limp limbs into her 
strong arms, then, rising, went steadily across the room and 
down the long stairs and so on into the girl's own chamber. 
The faint light of the coming dawn revealed the bed with 
the clothes thrown back as Mary had arisen. Margarita 
laid her burden down upon it and drew up the coverlid, 
looked once about, then went out and closed the door behind 

her. 

♦ ♦ « « 
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It was the second evening after this occurrence and 
they were discussing it — or that part of it of which they 
knew. 

" One of the most extraordinary things I ever heard 
ofl" said McNair savagely. ** The woman is undoubtedly 
a maniac — slashing a canvas to ribbons 1" 

"How do you know it was she?" inquired LrOrenzo 
quietly. 

" I don't/' replied the other looking at him quickly. 
" Only as the other evidence confirms my suspicions — that 
she is gone, vanished, disappeared no one knows where or 
why!" 

He continued to look at Lawrence as if expecting some 
enlightenment from that person but the latter was silent. 

** And I asked you about her and you said she was all 
right," went on McNair as he got no answer. " To think 
of her associating daily — hourly with — " 

"My kind friend," said Lawrence slowly but with 
visible irritation, " I did not claim to be an expert in detect- 
ing mad women on sight. Pray acquit me of any such pre- 
sumption I When I said she was simply peculiar, I could 
have recalled a dozen women of equally eccentric bearing, 
no more indicative of insanity however than Margarita's. 
I cannot go to your length and hold myself responsible 
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for her. As things have gone, I cannot think she has 
harmed Miss McNair much I" 

" I did not mean that, Lawrence, " said McNair relent- 
ing. " Jean was — shocked of course but nothing more. 
She did not see as much of her as — She tells me Miss Mor- 
timer is ill!" he added abruptly. 

" 111 ? Oh, yesterday, you mean. She looked white 
this afternoon when I saw her. But she has been looking 
so for some time. Of course painting daily with Margarita 
would bring it more closely home to her — if she had seen 
the canvas. But she didn't. I saw to that. It was taken 
away at once before she could go up to the studio. And 
besides she told me herself that she did not go to the studio 
either yesterday or today. So happily it is all over for us. 
The poor thing will probably not turn up again — unless they 
find her body in the harbor somewhere. 

But about Miss Mortimer. Something ought to be 
done. We must try to get her to go about more. Let us 
go out to Pegli, to the Pallavicini gardens, tomorrow or next 
day. And in another week, could we not arrange a little 
sketching trip up the Riviere ? What do you say ?" 

*' I should think that it could be managed," said 
McNair indifferently, looking out of the window. " I may 
not be able to go but — " 

Lorenzo was surprised and disconcerted. McNair had 
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begun by being excited, angry indeed, and now nothing 
could exceed his lassitude and lack of interest. Lorenzo 
was aware of a certain ferment in McNair but ascribed it 
entirely to annoyance over Jean's infatuation for Boccan- 
egra — an annoyance with which he did not sympathize at 
all holding that Miss McNair and the Italian ought to be 
left at liberty to contribute to their mutual unhappiness 
exactly as they pleased. McNair's opposition was, to say 
the least, despotic. But so stem was the curb that McNair 
put upon himself that Lorenzo never suspected that his 
proud reticence covered a maddening passion. He could 
not dream that in McNair's mind, a consent to Jean's 
marriage had come to mean merely the betrayal of her for 
his own gain. He could not yield, though every hour of 
Lorenzo's light court paid to Mary Mortimer — paid inter- 
mittently, and still, to McNair's eyes, pressing on to an 
inevitable end, was a mounting agony. But his honor held 
him back inexorably from any effort of his own. 

" If that poor creature were lurking about the city still, " 
resumed Lorenzo without appreciating what he was saying, 
only following an habitual impulse to say something when 
he happened to be disconcerted, *' the sight of any of us with 
whom she used to paint — " 
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" Let us go at oncel" said McNair aroused. 

« ♦ ♦ « 

Mary Mortimer's recollections of that terrible scene in 
the studio were at first very dim. She awoke from her swoon 
as if coming out of a sleep, with no further discomfort after 
she discovered herself lying in her own bed, with familiar 
objects about her, than the haunting sense of having passed 
through a bad dream. With no motive for analyzing her 
sensation, she presently fell asleep. It was on awakening 
later that the events of the night flashed upon her as a reality 
— no dream! She still wore the wrapper and the slippers 
and, oh, God! was that a stain of blood upon her breast? 
No, thank Heaven, no! Only paint — from Margarita's 
hand probably when she held her fiercely against the wall. 
She sank back upon the bed and shivered. A horrible 
ordeal ! The bare remembrance left her trembling. 

Jean McNair greatly excited over the aflFair and much 
in need of a listener found her thus apparently ill, and with 
no suspicion of Mary's knowledge of the matter poured 
into her ears the startling tale. Margarita's canvas found 
cut to pieces! A fearful-looking knife upon the floor! 
A broken candlestick! And Margarita gone! Margarita's 
land-lady had not seen her for several days. Jean's story 
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showed that she knew of nothing to connect her shrinking 
auditor with the affair, and Mary delayed so long speaking 
of it that in the end it seemed better to leave it untold. 
Whoever brought her down from the studio had not chosen 
to tell of it. Was it Margarita ? Or had she fled down in 
her own blind terror — terror so great that even the recol- 
lection of her flight was gone — and fainted in her own bed 7 
That was scarcely probable. Yet the idea of the raving 
woman picking her up was only an added horror. And 
that other, with the muffled head, following her about the 
streets? Another maniac? 

After Jean left, Mary fell to weak crying. But soon 
Adelaide came and stayed the whole day at her side. The 
next, spent, at Adelaide's earnest solicitation, with the 
Devolls somewhat restored her. Here Lawrence found 
her in the afternoon, and at Mrs. DevoU's express request, 
reluctantly recited his version of Margarita's escapade. 

''Then all it amounts to," said Mrs. T. Gresham 
with judicial severity, ** is that no one knew anything about 
her — ^where she came from or who were her people. And 
the government leaves such people at large I That is one of 
the special advantages of studio life, I presume, to find your- 
self working side by side with — an unbalanced person. A 
great privilege!" 

Lorenzo's eye kindled instantly with his usual com- 
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bative wit but a glance at Mary's pallor checked him. He 
only said quietly, ** I see no signs of lunacy — no positive 
signs. All Italians are apt to have beastly tempers. Mar- 
garita got disgusted with her picture and cut it up. Ecco 
il tutto! Then she left." 

And he set about arranging that program to divert Mary 
which he suggested to McNair. 



XVI 
An Outdoor Proposal 
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here, the appetite for space and atmosphere and light was 
satisfied. Seven miles away, Genoa lay lovely on her hills 
veiled into perfect beauty by her distance. The bluest of 
water broke on the curving shore with a filagree edging of 
foam and swept out to the horizon where the outlines of 
Corsica pricked themselves faintly from the tranquil sea. 

" Do you see Monto D'Oro there in Corsica ?" asked 
Lorenzo of Mary as they stood together on the bree^ tower. 
" This way, see, where I point. " 

"" Do I see it really," said the girl," or is it only cloud 
and imagination?" 

She shaded her eyes with one slender white hand and 
looked strainingly away at the southern sky-line. The air 
was bringing back the color to her cheeks and the shadows 
under the eyes were disappearing. 

" I think there are the outlines there," returned Lo- 
renzo watching her dreamily. 

His mood was strange even to himself. He was aware 
of uncertain promptings which drew him now this way and 
now that. He felt himself yielding gradually to the sway 
of an impulse, ever recurring and lapping at his conscious- 
ness as lightly as the waves upon the shore. 

** Corsica is the home of the tender emotion of love,'* 
signorina," he said with a smile. " Conjugal affection has 
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been refined and sublimated there to its very essence. 
Corsica is the birthplace of the * bloody shirt."* 

"What do you mean! What does he mean?" asked 
the girl, in laughing impatience, of the Maestro who climbed 
the tower steps last of all and moving around the tiny para- 
pet came now to her side. " What has conjugal affection 
however refined and sublimated to do with the * bloody 
shirt' ? I thought that was something in their horrid poli- 
tics. I thought it belonged in — in the south at home. What 
has it to do with Corsica? Make him talk sense!" she 
wound up appealing again to the Maestro. 

"Wrong! All wrong!" responded Lorenzo with a 
shake of the head. " Another instance of your historical 
instinct gone astray. The ' bloody shirt ' was the offspring 
of the beneficent Dorian rule in Corsica — the gentle Andrea 
once campaigned there, — and a certain intensity of love, 
conjugal and otherwise, which the Saracenic Corsicans were 
particularly organized to feel. It was cradled yonder on 
the slopes of Monte D'Oro and there its foot is on it s nati e 
heath, and its name is Accajaccio — ^which is Corsican for 
McGregor. You are sceptical, I see. Must I trace it all 
out for you step by step ? Sanpiero — No, I know you 
have not heard of Sanpiero. He was a Corsican patriot 
whose one thought was the liberation of his country from 
the Genoese. His wife^he left at Marseilles, and hearing 
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that his enemies had inveigled her into starting on a journey 
which would land her in their power, set out after her, over- 
took her and brought her back in safety. Now, according 
to your crude ideas of what the tender passion demands, 
you doubtless think he shuddered at her narrow escape 
and shed tears of joy over recovering her. Thus you insult 
the Q)rsican with puerile thoughts. He slew her! For 
being duped! Such a fault in his loved one burnt into his 
soul. Better think of her among the gentle hosts of Heaven 
than facing the odds of life with such imperfect acumen. 
Take my advice, signorina, do not marry in Corsica for you 
are liable to make mistakes. Witness the * bloody shirt/ 
and the * south.' You might have immortality conferred 
upon you at a moment's notice and in a most inconvenient 
hour and only yourself to thank! Ah, Corsica is not a land 
for the heedless!" 

''All this does not explain the ' bloody shirt,'" said 
Mary stubbornly. 

** Does it not, signorina ? If he would do thus to a 
beloved object for a fault of her own, what would he not do 
in behalf of a beloved object harmed through the fault of 
some one else ? Now the Genoese found no place for dis- 
tributing justice to Corsicans. If a man wanted justice, 
he took it. Again it was reclaimed of him, and that slayer 
was himself slain, and thus they^continued to trump each 
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other's trick in an endless game until the flowery brushwood 
on the sides of Monte D'Oro was populous and half the 
citizens sojourned * in the country ' as they say. " 

" But — ^the — * bloody shirt * "I murmured the girl mo- 
notonously. 

''Think, signorina," he answered remonstrantly. 
" The G>rsican kills with a gun. Would this garment 
come off without a stain ? I trow not! And they hung it as 
a pathetic reminder at the head of the bier. And their 
women in chanting their passionate and spontaneous dirges 
to nerve father or brother or son to reprisals wove frequent 
mention of it into their lines with tender ferocity! Thus it 
became a symbol of a perfect love which casts out fear! Do 
you follow][me ? " 

** I follow you all too easily," said Mary with a sudden 
outburst of petulance. ** I am sick of your horrors! I be- 
lieve I will go back home!" 

" To America ?" asked Lorenzo coming out of his half 
abstracted mood and regarding her attentively. '' And 
where are you going just now!" 

" To America of course," she said over her shoulder 
while moving after the Maestro to the head of the stair. 
" And just now I am going to join the others and walk. 
Sunding still has made me a little chilly." 

He^did not stir and they left him there. Looking up 
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from the ground, Mary saw him leaning motionless on the 
parapet. She did not dream what recollections, fancies, 
reflections, doubts, and half-formed wishes made up the 
real vision of his unheeding eyes. McNair found him still 
there when he went to call him to luncheon. 

The simple meal they ate in the open air was doubly 
sweet. Afterward there was still a short time before it was 
necessary to take the train back. The three girls surted 
out together but Mary felt all too languid for the small talk 
of Jean McNair, and gradually dropped behind. Presently, 
she turned aside from the route they were pursuing and fell 
to pacing slowly along the smooth path which skirted the 
miniature lake. The water's intense blue contrasted 
strongly with the small rounded temple placed in the middle 
of it, in which stood a goddess. Diana ? Though it 
ought to have been Galatea or a water-nymph, of course. 
Diana belongs to the wooded mountain-tops. 

As Mary moved, the white form appeared or disappear- 
ed as the slender columns of the temple intervened, or open- 
ed to let the blue distance through. Further on, where the 
little lake narrowed, two spans of a delicate bridge sprang 
from one bank to the other, and between them stood a tiny 
Chinese pagoda. A hanging chair invited her to rest, but 
scarcely was she seated when she received on either cheek a 
fine spray at whose cool touch she started quickly to her feet. 
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" Pandora properly punished!" said Lorenzo behind 
her. 

^* A discourteous reception, " retorted the girl, pressing 
her handkerchief to her face. 

** Ah, the lady in the temple yonder has always objected 
to intruders — ^witness Actaeon." 

" I will take refuge in China, " said Mary with dignity. 

" You will fare no better there. They too hate aliens! " 

He followed her into the pagoda and they stood together 
looking over the lake. Somewhere a bird was singing insist- 
ently in the clear air. An almond tree in full bloom stood 
out like a soft pink cloud. 

** But all this is nothing!" said Lorenzo, speaking out 
the sequence of a thought he had not expressed. '' America 
18 the only place to live!" 

She looked up quickly, met the quizzical expression 
with which he was regarding her and checked the words on 
her lips. 

*' You are not vexed, " he said hastily. 

" No — o," she responded slowly. " I was — only 
thinking. " 

" What were you thinking ? " he demanded imperiously. 

She was silent and he repeated his demand in a tone 
which teemed to challenge a reply and that made her speak 
out reioiutely. 
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'* Merely how persistently you paralyze your own effort 
— always! Imagine Milton with a sense of humor! Or 
Dante I And will you ever accomplish anything, do you 
think, while you just notice how preposterous this is, and 
absurd that other, and amusing that third ? Oh, I'm a prig, 
of course — and how you glower! But query 7 Is creative 
ability ever compounded with a sense of humor ? Oh, yes, 
humor keeps one sane — ^true! But is it the perfectly sane 
who create ? Isn't it very like salt, a necessity for preserva- 
tion but death to any growth ? I cannot imagine you,'' she 
went on with a little laugh and a sense of mingled daring and 
mistake as he remained silent, "idealizing St. Peter, for ex- 
ample, because you must always remember that he was an 
elderly gentleman with a strong beak and a bald head. Af- 
ter all, your sense of humor is just a stronger aptitude for see- 
ing things as they are than for what can be made of them. 
You will not fly on those wings!" 

She stopped with a flutter seeing that she had provoked 
something. 

" I need something to work for — and toward!" was his 
passionate cry. " Something personal — individual! Be 
that something for me! We Latins, it seems, cannot work 
solely for the joy of achievement like others! We require 
the cloud by day, the pillar of fire by night! Give yourself 
to me for that and you shall see. Give me your love as a 
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spur for work, for intensity and purpose, and they shall not 
fail you. Ah, Mary dearest, create for me and through me 
and you can realize life and art — success for both I" 

She shrank back from his hands and words. Yet in her 
own breast was there not an answering cry ? Instantly there 
rushed upon her mind the recollection of the words of Mar- 
garita spoken in the turmoil of that wild night — ^words of 
emotional significance which the sensation of physical peril 
afterward had almost obliterated from memory. ** And 
then you came — ^Youl He thinks you an inspiration. Be 
one! Make him great as I should have done!" 

Could he be great through her ? If so, what higher 
destiny dared a woman ask ? Then with painful clearness 
she recognized the blind thought in her own mind which 
would not be suppressed. She did not wish to return home I 
Life here offered her a free path away from contact with the 
numbing, clogging distress that awaited her at home. 

His touch fell warm upon her hand, his voice in her ear 
whispered softly ** You need me, also. Together, Mary — '* 

A voice interrupted him. It was McNair hallooing to 
them from a distance to hurry to the train. She started, but 
Lorenzo held the captured fingers — ^Their eyes met. Was 
it assent in hers ? He believed it and bent forward. But 
she snatched away her hand and darted forward over the 
second span of the bridge. 



XVII 
A Deus ex Machina 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 

HE looks as if he were coming too," said McNair. 
''It can't be possible/' he added, turning upon his 
companion sharply as if with an incredible sugges- 
tion, ''that you have invited him 7" 

He and Paul Lawrence were standing before the open 
door of a compartment of the train the party was taking for 
the Riviera. The ladies were within, bestowing and rebe- 
ttofwing their lighter effects in the racks and changing their 
scats in the desultory way women have of settling for a jour- 
ney however brief. The men lingered on the platform out- 
side, Lawrence smoking a last cigarette. McNair's remark 
referred to Boccanegra who was approaching briskly with 
a travelling bag in his hand. 

" Why, ceruinly,'' answered Lawrence with cheerful 
innocence. " He was necesaiy to make the seven!" 

" Why seven 7" asked McNair in a low ferocious tone 
cutfuUy avoiding the sight of the advancing Boccanegra. 

" Seven is a mystic number. Without him, there 
would be but six. Buon Giorno, signor. Place yourself," 
he said to the Italian, waving his hand toward the compart- 
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ment. ** One cannot conjure with six, you know/' he went 
on to McNair. " But seven provides each of the young 
ladies with an escort and that in the course of things is bound 
to afford some moments of solid satisfaction for our chape- 
ron. I had to contrive some consolation for her since she 
cannot probably abandon herself to an enthusiasm for nature 
which could reconcile her to the discomforts of a sketching- 
tour like this. Oh, I always think of all these deuils. But 
at Mentone, the Maestro will join us and then if you don't 
like seven there will be eight. " 

*' If you can stop your imbecile chatter for a moment, 
Lawrence, " said McNair, giving vent to his wrath as Boc- 
canegra disappeared into the train, "tell me why you dog 
me with this creature, knowing as you do — '* 

" Pronti ! Pronti 1 " came the cry of the guard, followed 
by the clatter of innumerable doors closing along the train. 

Lawrence shrugged his shoulders, tossed away his 
cigarette, and stepped aboard followed by McNair whose 
care in closing the door behind him enabled him at last to 
turn his usually composed countenance upon his fellow- 
travellers. He needed the moment of preparation for what 
he saw on raising his eyes did not tend to soothe him. The 
clever Boccanegra had succeeded in placing himself next to 
Jean in the comer, and a turn of his shoulder quite natural 
in his position ensured an uninterrupted conversation with 
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the lady of his heart. It was evidently to be a tete-a-tete all 
the way to San Remo. The sight might be unpleasant to 
McNair. But not so to Lorenzo. 

He abandoned himself to his most freakish mood. He 
paid the most extravagant compliments to Mrs. T. Gresham, 
persistently appealing to McNair to back him up in them in 
a way to leave in that gentleman's mind nothing but an ardent 
desire to stop the train, convey him into some secluded spot 
and kick him. He rallied Adelaide, who with McNair be- 
side her was hugging a conscious misery of silence, on the 
approaching opportunity of enjoying some play at Monte 
Carlo, with the careless assumption that gambling was Ade- 
laide's most cherished pastime. And finally falling back in 
his seat beside Mary said in her ear while glancing at Boc- 
canegra, and in a tone of most unctuous satisfaction, " He 
woos with a very commendable resolution, does he not ?" 

" You ought to be ashamed of yourself I" she returned 
under her breath, playing with the gloves she had taken off 
and was holding in her lap. ** Mr. McNair is far from 
pleased. You are always trying to manage people!" 

" Don't you know, " he answered with a change of mood 
to marked that she raised her eyes in a swift astonishment, 
''that McNair is fretting like a wild animal over its chain in 
bondage to that piece of sisterly appreciation in the comer 
there ? He is hungering for the life of a man — for a career! 
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He has had letter after letter offering and renewing d^ offer 
of a partnership in a Boston law firm. Think what that 
means to a man like him! That prospect of worki Of 
fighting the fight I He could throw all the money he hat into 
the fire and retrieve it in a score of years! Yet he matt 4aw^ 
die about Italy, dragged to snuff* at some mouldering oM 
fresco, or damaged canvas. * * * * I do not soppotc 
I look the part of a Meus ex machina/ " he added daiting 
from his momentary seriousness back to his old whimsiad 
self. ** In fact I am only trying for a passable understudy of 
that important personage. But I am doing my humble bett 
and you should not discourage me. You know you are 
henceforth to encourage met" 

His loverlike bend toward her, the delicious flush of col- 
or in her face — 

" It is a betrothal, did you know ?" murmured Jean to 
her companion. 

** Ah! " returned the latter in a low-toned ytt sharp sur- 
prise. " You are sure ? These things then, arrange them- 
selves easily among people of-— ah — ^no substance I But do 
you know it is — ^what do you call it ? — a troth ?" 

" Quite sure!" 

** Not unlike a good trump card! " muttered Boccancgra 
in his thin Italian lips. 

Then another thought struck him and his blade cjtt 
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flashed over McNair's face with a malicious gleam. That 
face was a shade more impassive than usual. A new line on 
the firmly closed lips, a more withdrawn look in the fine eyes, 
these alone indicated that the inner man was drawn up be- 
fore some new emergency. In the engagement of Lorenzo 
and Mary Mortimer, the blow had fallen which he told him- 
self he had long foreseen. But foreseen or not, it brought 
its hour of agony. On the night of hearing it, he walked his 
room until under the pettish complaints of Jean who did not 
understand the restlessness which disturbed her repose, he 
caught up his hat and went out into the city streets. He did 
not know it when he reached the suburbs of Genoa, but there 
on a quiet country road, under the stars which wheeled on 
over his head in silent, impassive, endless flight, he looked 
his destiny in the face and pulled himself together. That 
dream was over! The one dream of his life! 

Joy comes — and goes! A fleeting existence at best. 
Trouble, it seems, has a longer life! And his task was still 
before him. It was still his part to save a fretful, ungrateful 
girl from the wretchedness she was so earnestly planning for 
herself. To do that, it had seemed best for the present that 
she should go on the sketching tour up the Riviera, with con- 
sequent separation from Boccanegra, an intent now frustrat- 
ed by Lorenzo. To remain behind himself was simply to in- 
vite conjecture from which he shrank unspeakably! No,^he 
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would go. With his honor doubly bound in duty to his sis- 
ter and loyalty to his friend, he need fear no self-b etrayal 
He need not even deny himself one moment of her beloved 
company. For it should be his farewell — his unspoken long 
farewell! In the dear tones of her voice, in every charming 
well-known turn of head or lift of laughing eyes, it would be 
always that! a life's farewell! 

San Remo was reached in a few hours. 

** It looks — it looks like a cataract of houses pouring 
over the clifF!" said Mary with her eyes on the heights. 

The party was strolling slowly in the direction taken by 
the facchini and the bags. McNair who was beside her as- 
sented. 

" And yet," he added, "they seem rather to be pushing 
up the hill in a scared fashion instead of coming down, don't 
you think ? As if each house had gotten behind another for 
protection and yet was rising on that other's shoulders to 
watch the foe. Saracens again, probably." 

** Confess now," said the girl mischievously, "that it is 
a knowledge of Saracen incursions here that leads you to the 
description — not the description to the Saracens!" 

" Perhaps. But look at those narrow slits of windows 
— for shooting through! And those dark tunnels of streets 1 
It would be dangerous fighting there for one who did not 
know the turns. " 
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** I object/' said his companion playfully, glancing up 
with the look he knew so well, ''to your pushing aside my 
comparison from natural history to make room for your old 
human history! Human history is overdone in this part of 
the world, " she went on with a quaint reflection of Lorenzo's 
manner. " The places fairly reek with it! So much has 
been done and thought and hoped and feared and suffered 
that I feel as if I were living in an atmosphere too dense for 
my emotional lungs. I cannot even begin to understand the 
tracery in a church or the fish or flowers in a painting with- 
out whole pages of persecution and the shadows of warrings 
sects and creeds and powers starting up into life behind 
them! I am drenched in it and begin to feel cold! As an- 
cient as that old archway!" she ended with a little laugh at 
herself. 

" And that points your moral and adorns your tale a 
second time," he answered. " Inasmuch as the very fash- 
ion of that masonry and those old pipes, laid probably to 
pour moulten lead down upon the enemy below, tell of 
sieges and bloody struggles!" 

" There it is!" cried she throwing out one hand in a 
gesture of despair. 

" Try to bear up," said McNair with grave teasing, 
while every word with her sent the blood bounding through 
his veins, " For behold! There above are signs of a visita- 
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don of that natural history you are so fond of! You see 
those ruins that once were houses — those holes that once were 
orderly cellars ? Earth-quake I " 

He dropped his eyes upon her face without lowering 
his own. 

" I accept the omen I" cried Mary gaily. ** For see 
how beautifully nature is covering it over with flowers and 
lovely weeds and pouring down floods of sunlight into it I 
Henceforth, I shall exorcise the human history out of every 
place we go to and devote myself to its natural features 
alone!" 

" And immediately, we are face to face with your 
haundng demon again! I am afraid/' he added regretfully, 
"you will be dogged by old Human History wherever you 
go. Here he is particularly at home. This is the town 
square — the heart of the community — ^with the human every- 
where. There is the palace of the secular power and yonder 
is San Siro the Cathedral. Politics and religion! This is 
where San Remo lives and breathes. And look at the carv- 
ing! Human lines with lips and fingers passing into leaves 
and twigs!" 

" Grotesque! Horrible!" cried Mary. 

" Greek though. Daphne in the process of metamor- 
phosis. The more she was wooed, the more she was wood. 
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jfni remember. And as she was turning, she must have 
looked very like this." 

" I decline to believe iti" 

^ We are to go into the Cathedral, Mary, did you 
know ? " asked Adelaide DevoU, joining them. 

** I have sent orders for lunch at one," said Lorenzo 
coming up. ** Shall we go into the cathedral P" 

He appealed to Mary as if it were understood that she 
alone decided. But she had grown shy of looking at him 
and in the end he had to refer the question to Mrs. T. Gres- 
ham. That lady, already hot and having in the cathedral a 
vision of coolness, assented readily, and they bent their steps 
across the square. Since the engagement she was all gra- 
ciousness to Lorenzo. 

" What a — smell!" said Mrs. Devoll emphatically as 
they entered the church. "' Garlic I Faugh ! " 

** Only the immortal soul of garlic long since passed 
away," said McNair from behind her shoulder. ** Speak 
of the poor thing gently. Who knows that when we rise, we 
may not be in bad odor tool" 

The lady half turned her head to smile but turned 
sharply back and looked about her in amazement. 

" What is this!" she cried. " What have we here! 
How horrible!" 

It was indeed a strange scene at which they were looking. 
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The massive columns of the cathedral were dr^iped in black. 
The windows were shrouded with the same dismal stuff so 
that, but for the intense light without, within it would have 
been impossible to distinguish anything in the gloom. 
Square masses of black on the side walls showed where the 
pictures were covered from view behind their palls. The 
shrines over which they hung were stripped and austere 
Above the high altar was reared a ghastly crucifix and before 
it on a catafalque draped in black, a still more ghastly dead* 
Christ lay with candles at head and foot, throwing their pale 
light on the bloody crown of thorns and pitiful wounded feet. 
Before this on the floor, a dark mass of huddled forms show- 
ed where the villagers were kneeling for the service. The 
visitors were too far away to identify the recumbent Christ. 

" Is it a funeral?'' asked Adelaide. 

She turned to any one for the answer and her eyes met 
those of Boccanegra who stood beside her. He lifted his 
eyebrows and shook his forefinger backward in the Italian 
sign of negation. 

" It is Good Friday, you remember," he said, "and 
this is the service commemorative. " 

Before he could say more, the droning voice of the priest 
ceased and the kneeling forms with one impulse sprang to 
their feet brandishing over their heads some instrument 
whose metallic clang produced a hideous din. When it was 
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over, Boccanegra looked round at the astonished eyes of the 
ladies lifting his eyebrows again and spreading out his hands. 

'' It is the rattles with which they execrate Judas!" 

" How dreadful!" murmured Mary Mortimer with 
infinite repugnance. 

** Quite bloody-shirtish and Corsican, isn't it?" said 
Lorenzo. 

** But what do you think then ? " said Boccanegra wheel- 
ing upon them quickly and speaking with a tense significance. 
" How does one feel toward a — ah — betrayal, signor Loren- 
zo ? Does one pass it by as nothing ? " 

Did Lorenzo hear ? He was moving on up the church 
and either did not, or did not care to answer. A dirge-like 
music was beginning. The scence was too unpleasant to 
tempt them to linger and they filed silently out. Lorenzo 
coming out a moment later found them still in the portico. 
A child attracted more by them than the service, had follow- 
ed them out and stood for a moment unnoticed, regarding 
them. 

" It is Lino!" said Mary with a start of recognition. 

Then Lorenzo appeared and she turned to him repeat- 
ing her exclamation. 

The little fellow's eyes were raised in the impassive in- 
spection which childhood bestows even upon its friends. 
Lorenzo stood looking at the boy absently. Once more, the 
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man seemed to have sunk away from the surface of himtelf 
and to be groping inwardly after some thought or recollec- 
tion. And Lino, abashed, backed away from the hand Maiy 
put out toward him and slipped into the church. 

A quick association of ideas stirred the girl's nenret. 
Little Lino from the same house where that mjfiterious wo- 
man seemed to be I Could she be following even here 7 At 
she looked up at Lorenzo, she caught the glance of Boccane- 
gra directed upon him with a strained and piercing attentioo. 
Instantly the Italian's face changed, but not before it had 
touched off an electric thrill of conjecture in her miiML Wat 
that figure connected with her betrothed ? And if to, what 
did Boccanegra know about it i 



XVIII 
Boccanegra Presses His Suit 



CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 

I DO not think I will go with you to San. Romolo," 
said Jean McNair as the three girls were walking to- 
gether in the direction of the hotel, McNair and Mrs. 

DevoU preceding and the rest following. 

"Is that the plan for tomorrow r" asked Mary. "And 
where is San. Romolo ? " 

" Up yonder in the hills. You go on mule-back. And 
then I don't like having things simply announced to me. 
One might be consulted ! " 

It was a trivial complaint even for Jean. And the re- 
mark with which she followed it rather belied its carelessness. 

" I shall not try to go with you in all these side trips you 
may be tempted to make." 

Mary, having no reason for discerning some secret pur- 
pose of Jean's own in the words, imagined them inspired 
simply by malicious opposition to Lorenzo and remained 
silent. But sympathetic and unsuspecting Adelaide felt 
compunction. 

" Oh, I am sure it is very delightful, don't you know," 
she said quickly. " One feels so free and is just taken some- 
where and enjoys himself." 

»33 
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" I dare say it is pleasant enough — if you take it in a 
certain way," responded Jean discontentedly. 

It was evident that she was not taking it in a certain way. 
But for this time at least, something persuaded her to join 
with the rest. 

On the following morning, our friends had the oppor- 
tunity of studying at close range the communal instinct 
which is a most distinguishing trait of the southern races. 
So simple a matter as the mounting of half a dozen people 
on mule-back suspends the operations of a neighborhood and 
collects a respectable crowd of spectators. However, noth- 
ing better justifies the custom perhaps than the gyrations of 
the mules on such an occasion. The first one was now ad- 
vancing recedingly on the end of his halter, as the travellers 
emerged from the door of the hotel into the square and rang- 
ed themselves in line with the onlookers, trying to forget 
for their own happiness that in a few moments they would 
be dividing general attention with their steeds. 

" If they offer him no greater persuasion than that pull 
on his bridle, " observed McNair, " he is capable of circling 
round that mounting block, his nose pointing toward it and 
his flank away with undiminished ardor for hoursi" 

The facts bore him out, for the reluctant animal wove 
himself back and forth with shuttle-like regularity according 
as he was approached on one side or the other, and in the end 
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was subdued only when two drivers flung themselves upon 
him to propel him along side by sheer strength, and kept him 
there by transforming themselves into flying buttresses 
against his side, their heels braced in the ground. Under 
such circumstances, mounting is a process requiring time, 
while a certain talent for obliviousness is essential to perfect 
felicity in the operation. 

** How awful to have these people watching us!" mur- 
mured Mary to McNair. " I who have never ridden a horse 
or a mule in my life to make my first attempt in this pres- 
ence! " 

** Courage!" he answered, glancing at the ring of 
swarthy faces. " They come to mock beyond a doubt, but 
they will certainly remain to pray — that the sight may be one 
day repeated for them!" 

** You are consoling truly!" she replied moving forward 
to take her place. 

The mule flinched as she sat down, not from pain but 
from a deep-seated sense of protest. Therefore, she arose 
and sat down upon him again. This time, the animal seem- 
ed to accept it as final, as did also his human props who im- 
mediately released him. Whereupon, he slumped instantly 
upon three feet as if it were part of the regular thing that he 
should pretend that he had grown to the spot. Then he 
dropped his long ears adown his countenance and assumed 
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that expression of injury in which none can surpass his kind. 
Being smitten from the rear by his driver as an indication 
that his place was in request, he started with a little sdff- 
legged run, then stopped and became restless so that Loren- 
zo thought it advisable to lead up his own steed and hold his 
bridle. Adelaide followed, and then came Jean. Mrs. De- 
voU was approaching her trial with a concerned air, when 
Boccanegra seized the tallest mule in the number, dragged 
the captive beast forward, and deftly swung himself upon its 
back. 

" He intends a tete-a-tete with his inamorata,'' pro- 
nounced Lorenzo softly. " Ah!" 

For McNair quietly stepped forward and frustrated the 
design if design it was by taking the bridle of his sister's 
mule as if to insure its quiet. He was rewarded by a scowl 
from the Italian at whom he did not look. Mrs. Devoll was 
with difficulty loaded upon her mount and the latter moved 
wearily away saying as plainly as his lack of speech permitted 
that he for one found it impossible to explain the distribu- 
tion of good and evil in this world on the basis of a just 
Providence. 

" From this view, she looks like a bulky Egyptian god- 
dess propelled over the road by some unseen mechanism," 
said Lorenzo without reverence. 
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Mary, in the act of rebuking him, fell into a convulsion 
of silent laughter. 

'' And here," continued Lorenzo, raising his voice so as 
to be audible to his victim and putting on the air of the mas- 
ter of the show, "here, we have McNair. Observe that 
they have selected for him the most undersized mule in the 
bunch. It is thus with great difficulty that he keeps his toes 
from trailing in the dust. But his imperturbability — notice! 
— is quite unimpaired!" 

The character thus described came straight toward 
them with unchanging solemnity. 

" I am sure he looks very well, " broke out Adelaide, 
unhappy by reason of this rude American mirth. 

Then there was a shout of laughter because of the evi- 
dent charity of the remark. She was relieved, however, by 
perceiving that McNair himself was not in the least dis- 
turbed. 

" Fall in now," commanded Lorenzo. ** Let signor 
Boccanegra, perched thus like an agile fly upon the scaffold- 
ing surmounting his steed, take the place behind McNair 
that the best effect may be preserved. " 

" You had better let him alone," murmured Mary, ob- 
serving a certain change in that gentleman's face. " He 
does not understand a joke." 

" He would not understand the day of Judgment," 
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returned Lorenzo, unconcernedly, throwing himself upon 
his own mule and beginning to lead the way. 

The ascent to San. Romolo is by a delightful trail, wind- 
ing under the shade of light green maritime pines and pinas- 
ters. Brown needles carpeted the way, little rills laughed 
out across the path and gurgled down the slopes, and all 
manner of alpine sounds, the tinkling of bells from herds of 
goats, the calls of their unseen herdsmen and cries of birds 
floated up to the ear, as the mule-train wound leisurely up 
and up and up always into thinner and clearer air, with 
recurring glimpses of greater and greater distances and al- 
ways nearer to the intensely blue sky above. For the most 
part, the riders were content to ride in silence. Only the 
Italian drivers exchanged from time to time staccato words 
of information or comment. Lorenzo turned in his sad- 
dle once or twice but Mary's eyes had gone dreamily out 
to the prospect. And presently he too was absorbed ¥nth 
some ochre tones of ground and rock. 

Mrs. T. Gresham having the shallowest soil for obser- 
vation and reflection had naturally the quickest growth of 
comment and was the most loquacious. She finally sum- 
moned McNair to put his mule in front of hers for her great- 
er conversational convenience, which McNair unthinkingly 
did. This move appeared to Boccanegra as in some manner 
raelease from the ucit surveillance hitherto placed upon him 
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and he showed his appreciation of the fact by promptly slip- 
ping to the ground. A short cut and a hasty climb enabled 
him to present himself at Jean's side with but a few moments 
delay. The abrupt turnings of the road hid this manoeuvre 
from McNair for some little time and when he did see it, 
there was nothing to do — except to damn Lorenzo again 
under his breath which he did very warmly. That well dis- 
posed marplot did not perceive it either until having reached 
the halting place, he dismounted and turned to take Mary's 
bridle. Then he broke into a chuckle of mirth. 

" What are you laughing at ?" demanded the girl whose 
thoughts had been in the clouds. 

" Oh, laughing from pure joy at seeing you face to face 
again," he declared gallantly, "instead of having to twist my 
neck oiF only to see you glooming into space. Laughing out 
of the depth of a blameless conscience! You will laugh too 
some day if you ever attain such inward peace!" 

She glanced down the path somewhat sceptical of this 
explanation and turned back to him reproachfully. 

" Exactly!" he answered with a grin. '* Laughing to 
see how manfully he bats when one gives him an inning. 
And how cleverly fate, in the person of Mrs. T. Gresham 
keeps McNair fielding in another direction!" 

" How can you!" she said impatiently. " How do you 
know that they may not be perfectly wretched together!" 
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He only laughed again recklessly and went off to fill her 
a cup of water. When he returned, the whole party had 
gathered and dismounted. Jean was exclaiming over the 
hardness of the saddles. She was making a desperate at- 
tempt to appear at ease. But the entirely artificial character 
of her composure was evident in the persistency with which 
she looked at every one but her brother. He never seemed to 
come within the line of her vision. 

" Everything is comparative, you know, Miss McNair," 
said Lorenzo with polite interest, coming up with the water 
intended for Mary but offering it to Jean under the influence 
of the freak which led him to enter into conversation with 
her. " Nothing is intelligible without its contrast. You 
will have to go to Greece, I fancy, to find out, retrospectively, 
just how happy you have been this morning. Happiness, 
you know, is always a matter of jam yesterday and jam to- 
morrow but never jam today. " 

** If it has been a sort of jam and rejam all the way up, 
don't you know!" 

It was Adelaide who thus unexpectedly characterised 
the motion of mule-back mountain climbing. Where-at 
the whole company pantomimed great astonishment and 
applause. 

" But why to Greece ?" asked Jean, suU with that de- 
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sire for easy conversation, after Miss DevoU had been suf- 
ficiently congratulated. 

** Because in Greece," responded Lorenzo, ** they have 
a sort of barrel-stave-chicken-coop affair with which they 
surmount an unoffending mule and call a saddle. In this 
happy contrivance, the rider sits squarely and rigidly side- 
wise with dangling feet. Oh, of course, the old order chang- 
es and gives place to new there as elsewhere and now they 
defer to the absurd tastes and customs of the foreigner by 
tying on stirrups for him with a bit of twine if he wishes it — 
which he decides he doesn't after five minutes trial. Then 
between you and this arrangement, there is not a great gulf 
set — not nearly so great a gulf as you wish there were after 
an hour's enjoyment of it! I should say it was about as com- 
fortable as riding a Saratoga trunk with the odds in favor 
of the trunk. " 

" Thank Heaven we do not have to go to Greece!'* 
ejaculated Mrs. T. Gresham. " Italy will satisfy me!'* 

** Did you see any of the old Gods in Greece ?" asked 
Mary idly. She was seated with her back against a tree, 
watching a few clouds that were drifting by. 

" No," responded Lorenzo seriously. " I found some 
of their habitations. But they were tenantless and looked 
run down. I fancy they must have had some trouble with 
their landlords and have thrown up their leases. '* 
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** Drains, probably, '' said Adelaide sententiouslyy who 
was standing beside them weaving a chain of blue lupins. 

Lorenzo's and Mary's eyes met in a flash of surprise and 
amusement before the former beamed upon the speaker 
exclaiming, " A true word, oh daughter of perfidious Albion I 
It looked indeed very like drains!" 

" But perhaps they are dead," continued Adelaide as 
thoughtfully as though the flowers on which her eyes were 
bent were algebraic symbols and she an inveterate juggler 
with figures. " It seems to me I have heard Great Pan was 
dead!" 

** I think I have somewhere read his obituary," assent- 
ed Lorenzo. " You can't trust everything you read, how- 
ever. Still you remember consumption was of very com- 
mon occurrence among them, if old Homer is to be trusted. 
So perhaps it is true. " 

" Oh, let us hope not," interposed Mary sjrmpatheti- 
cally. ** Perhaps they have only migrated. All the world 
is migrating now. And they may have gone to live with the 
'blameless Aethiopians ' with whom they liked so to visit! " 

** How silly you all are!" cried Jean still with that touch 
of artificial ease. 

She started up as she spoke and snatched the blue chain 
out of Adelaide's fingers and attempted to wind it in the lat- 
ter's fair hair. 
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** Oh, no!" cried the English girl hastily putting up a 
hand to stop that operation and glancing involuntarily at 
McNair. " I meant it for my mule, don't you know. " 

A shout of laughter greeted this explanation. 

" Come now, we will decorate the gracious animal as 
the signorina desires," said Boccanegra courteously, and 
leading forward Adelaide's mount, a particularly rusty mule, 
he placed the wreath around its ears. 

" A somewhat sulky looking beauty," pronounced 
Lorenzo critically. " And yet methinks there is something 
essentially feminine in that fine assumption of indifference 
to dress. She is probably some fair but obdurate maiden — 
not lo for she was a heifer — expiating her obstinacy in the 
form of its very symbol. " 

" For shame I" said Miss Mortimer energetically. 

'' Not at all," rejoined Lorenzo affecting to misinter- 
pret her reproach and assuming to offer her a true explana- 
tion on another point, ''those old Greek miracles — and 
transformations — are not hard to reproduce. I remember 
when I visited Pirene which you know Pegasus struck out of 
the rock with his hoof, that I too struck my foot upon a stone 
there and the crystal water gushed up and filled my shoe even 
as it must have done to him. And again at the Castalian 
fount when through some inadvertence I fell into its channel 
and damned up its sacred current for a moment before I 
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could be extricated, it turned me into a veriuble Cassandra. 
For I immediately prophesied that that old moth-eaten car- 
pet-bag of a mule I rode would make me sup evil before the 
day closed. Of course, they didn't believe me but it came 
true. For we had not proceeded a hundred yards down a 
steep shale-y path, when the beast fell upon its knees and 
tilted me neatly over its head upon mine on a stone, and 
oblivion ensued. They revived me, I remember, by pouring 
over my face the vinegar left in the pickle bottle in the lunch- 
eon basket until I awoke sufficiently to protest. I had not 
prophesied that and could not see why it should be included 
in the program. I recollect too, that the sole remaining 
pickle, a fat one, escaped from the bottle during their minis- 
trations and lodged across the bridge of my nose. So that 
my first impression on opening my eyes was that a column of 
the Delphic shrine had fallen upon me and was crushing out 
my young life. It is curious, as Mrs. Wilfer would say, how 
the mind reverts to such thoughts on a day like thisT* 

" All this is very absurd!" said Mrs. DevoU with pon- 
derous impatience. '* Is it not better that we should go on ?" 

It was impossible to see how anything was making for 
her wishes in such a scene. True, she had noticed the 
change in Adelaide but it only increased her irritadon since 
she ascribed it to Paul Lawrence who was not to be thought 
of for a moment. Adelaide, however, was not affected by 
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Lawrence as that gentleman very well knew. It was the 
fact that McNair was ill at ease and almost absolutely taci- 
turn that accounted for Adelaide. His mind being occupied 
with a disturbing thought which excluded all consciousness 
of her gave the girl a freer comradeship which restored her 
self-possession. Mary read Lorenzo aright, seeing the 
latter's eyes directed toward McNair and feeling instinc- 
tively the end toward which the talk was directed. But 
McNair did not lighten. He carried wraps and adjusted 
saddles, offered drinks, and helped to mount the ladies with 
the easy expectation of being useful into which the American 
gentleman is born. But he wasted no words. 

" To hear the voice of the chaperon is to obey!" an- 
nounced Lorenzo, smiling at Mary with humorous rueful- 
ness. 

" He really feels some compunction, I believe, " thought 
Mary watching. 

But if he did, she was compelled to admit that he car- 
ried it off'well without any undue expression of contrition. 

At the top, they found a stretch of Spanish chestnut 
trees around whose roots were growing in profusion the early 
spring flowers. It was a beautiful sight and either on that 
account or some other, Mrs. Devoll raised the standard of 
revolt against proceeding further and declared her intention 
of remaining where she was until the descent began. 
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*' But the climb to the monastery is only a short one 
from here," said McNair whose mood for some reason 
seemed to choose the company of the chaperon. ** It is 
rather a pity, is it not, to leave an undertaking just unfin- 
ished?" There was no enthusiasm in his tone, however. 

" But it is on foot!" objected the lady. " Riding up is 
bad enough but walking — I No, you are all going on and 
will find me here on your return. " 

" I think you are sensible, Mrs. Devoll, and I am going 
to do the same. An old monastery can be of no interest to 
anybody in the world. " 

So spake Jean McNair, seating herself by the matron's 
side. Boccanegra said nothing but leaned negligently 
against a tree and took off his hat. One read his intention 
in his air. For the first time in hours, the tyes of the Italian 
met those of McNair. These was a sombre glower in the 
latter's that seemed very near finding words. 

" Oh, dear," suddenly cried Mary, "you are not going 
to desert us also, Mr. McNair ? Adelaide and I are dying 
to go. And if you and Mr. Lawrence do not come along to 
help us—! " 

McNair turned at once and fell into step beside her. 

" Andiamo, signorina!" 

" What do you do when you are angry ?" he asked her 
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a little later when they reached the narrow path mounting 
the last height where they were compelled to go single file. 

** I take it out on the true offender/' she answered 
quickly. 

" Why, you are a real Calvinist," he said with a short 
laugh. ** You do not hesitate then, to devote your — friends 
to punishment ? 

" Not when they deserve it!" 

*' What do such as you do in going to see a catholic 
monastery V he asked in a lighter tone. " Here is the last 
little pull. Pray let me take your hand. There! It is a 
view to repay us surely. See how curious San. Remo looks 
— like a pile of waste thrown into a chasm. Ah, those old 
churchmen knew where to perch themselves. What a place 
for silence and meditation! For the communings of St. 
Francis with the elements!" 

** Plenty of silence here," remarked Lorenzo over his 
shoulder. '* A rather pleasant illustration of a living death. 
This is where old Remus plays it on his brother Romulus 
contrary to the Roman version. It is Remus survives." 

'* Let us turn monies," said McNair confidentially to 
Mary. " Just think! No duties — or at least only prefer- 
ential ones, those to one's-self. No decisions to make! No 
responsibilities!" 

'' Not a very altruistic life," observed the girl. 
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** I do not believe in altruism," said McNair calmly 
and resolutely. 

** No, every man for himself is McNair's motto," 
drawled Lorenzo. " He fairly reeks with it! Bless you, 
he does not believe in sacrificing himself for anybody else. " 

" Does my trusted olfactory deceive me?" Lorenzo 
asked of Mary later in the descent, "or is our social atmos- 
phere a little sulphurous? Methinks there is a scent of 
gun-powder in the air!" 

** How horrible!" she answered quickly in indignant 
reproach. 

A vision of an actual collision between McNair and 
Boccanegra could not seem entirely impossible. 

" I hope you are enjoying your management!" 

" Ah, pity the sorrows!" he only quoted at her with 
invincible recklessness. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 

BORDIGHERA of the palms! A bit of eastern land- 
scape set down in a western paradisel 
" Here at least, you will not prevent my working," 
said Mary nodding her head charmingly at Lorenzo. 
" Here will I remain until my fury is spent. Talk not to 
me of odds or match or moving on till then!" 

"So be it!" 

*' Look!" pointing to a tuft of slender tree stems with 
fan-like leaves. '* Whatever is beneath them might easily 
from this distance seem the curb of a well — Rebecah's well. 
And there again!" 

Lorenzo's look caught hers and drifted along into a soli- 
tary house with a feathery palm soaring up to its upper win- 
dows, and a lattice on which a rose-bush in full bloom was 
intertwined with a luxurious ivy. The rays of a fresh morn- 
ing sun fell in a dazzling shaft of white light full on the spot. 
As he gazed, Lorenzo's hands fumbled slowly and uncon- 
sciously for their old resting place in the pockets of his paint- 
ing jacket. Here again was the painter. And Mary 
Mortimer found herself watching him breathlessly — ^like 
Margarita was it ? 
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With his revery unbroken, Lorenzo took from the girKs 
hands the sketching implements she held toward him and 
sauntered away. The watcher drew a long breath and turn- 
ing, walked leisurely back toward the group clustered about 
the hotel door. 

" What is the plan ? " she asked as she drew near enough 
to be heard. " I am going to sketch. " 

"To sketch! In this heat!" 

A chorus of implied dissent and remonstrance swept the 
rounds. 

" Heat! Is it hot ?" asked Mary in surprise. 

" Fancy your not knowing it is broiling!" cried Ade- 
laide. 

Scarcely hearing her, Mary was observing the relarions 
of McNair and Boccanegra. The latter had seated himself 
near McNair with the evident intention of instituting a 
friendly rapprochment, and was trying to include McKair 
in his conversation easily and gracefully. It was a new 
move. But McNair disdained the smooth hypocrisy, sit- 
ting silent and stem. A sense of danger made the girl 
say quietly, " You are not daunted, Mr. McNair ? Don't 
you think it would be a beneficent deed to carry my ease! ?' ' 

McNair rose at once, sweeping his eyes about for the 
absent Lorenzo. 

" Does the signorina think any one shrinks from her 
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service?" cried Boccanegra leaping to his feet. ** Ladies, 
will you not all — " 

" Assuredly, we will not!" answered the chaperon. 

The other two were strolling calmly oflF when he over- 
took them at a hasty pace. His coming was a surprise and 
an embarassment against which Mary's powers of conver- 
sation were scarcely proof. McNair made no effort to con- 
tend with the situation. He marched along with his head in 
the air and his eyes on the distant view, with the light load 
which his great strength made ridiculous. 

** This is bearing his burdens with a vengeance!" re- 
flected Mary of her lover. 

She brought the walk to an end very soon. 

" This will do," she said, establishing herself in the 
shade of a tall palm not far from a group of washerwomen 
beating some white clothes in a runnel of clear water. Mc- 
Nair set up the easel and placed the stool. 

" All real work proceeds in silence," he announced 
then, ""so you will be glad to have me read. " 

He drew a book out of his pocket and stretched himself 
full length on the ground. Boccanegra made himself ex- 
tremely busy doing all those things which are of no use. 
Did not the easel slant too much ? Should he not move the 
stool but a very little ? Finally even his activity came to an 
end. He glanced at McNair and his book doubiously as if 
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screwing up his courage to a further conversational en- 
counter. That gentleman, however, presented a grim and 
impregnable front of absorption. Boccanegra's eyes flitted 
from one to the other of his companions furtively. He was 
puzzled. Having his own reasons for watching McNair, he 
had seen what others had not, and was convinced that 
McNair loved the girl. Like Mrs. DevoU, he was delighted 
with Lorenzo's engagement to her — for an idea of his own. 
Did McNair's apparently unruffled acquiescence in the sit- 
uation mean that he intended to pursue her covertly ? Boc- 
canegra hoped so, but in the very same moment, knew that 
he did not believe it. This sort of companionship could 
bring only torment to McNair, then. If so, Boccanegra was 
the last person to wish by his presence to curtail his enjoy- 
ment of it. For if the torment, in spite of honorable scruples 
brought after it unforeseen, ugly complications — breaches of 
loyalty — broken faith — ^why, so much the better. It would 
be strange indeed if something did not come of it which a 
clever man like himself could turn to his own advantage! 
He remembered too some talk he intended to have with 
Lorenzo for adroitly aiding fate and shaping the course of 
events as he was determined to have it go. What better 
time than the present ? With this sagacious reflection, he 
drew his slim frame up from the grass, took o(F his hat, and 
looked down upon Mary with his sunniest smile. 
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** Ecco! " he said. " It seems to me I see signor Loren- 
zo down below there, working too without doubt. The 
signorina will now see the baselessness of her insinuation of 
a short time ago, for I will traverse the distance to him to see 
how he progresses and bring her word. " 

He bowed himself backward out of her presence with a 
truly royal deference and walked quickly away. Mary, 
already for some moments oblivious to everything but the 
spirit of work, acknowledged the murmur of his voice with a 
mechanical movement of the head and worked on. But 
presently, the sense of what he had said penetrated and she 
rose hastily with a smothered call after him which he did 
not hear. 

** What is it ?" asked McNair, coming to the surface at 
the sound and getting to his feet. 

" He is going to Mr. Lawrence and I fear he will dis- 
turb him." 

" Lawrence can manage him probably." responded 
McNair unsympathetically. 

And the girl herself reflected that the fire of inspiration 
was a short lived flame and had doubtless flickered out al- 
ready in the painter's breast. She resumed her seat and 
took up her brush. McNair continued to stand, clasping 
his book behind him and following her strokes on the block. 

She was immediately conscious that this surveillance of 
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his was an entirely different matter from that of Boccanegra 
whose inspection troubled her no more than that of a buzzing 
fly. But she was aware now that her cheeks were beginning 
to glow and that a certain element of indistinctness was 
introducing itself into the scene on which her eyes were fixed. 
A few moments of ever-growing restlessness ensued before 
the inevitable question fell from her lips. 

•' Well, what do you think of it ?" 

" I am not a fair critic/' he said apologetically, ''but I 
can see it is art all right enough. That is, it is not an exact 
science. " 

'' Cruel I cruel!" she exclaimed merrily, with an instant 
sense of rescue from the embarassment that had been im- 
pending. 

" Your physics is faulty, though, " he said thoughtfully. 

** Physics! What has physics to do with art ?" 

" Nothing, if one must judge from — " 

" Stop there! Go no further at your peril! Well, 
what is the matter with my physics ?" she demanded incon- 
sistently. 

" It is a law in physics that you must have saturation 
first and thence arrive at a precipitation. But it is evident 
that you have begun with a certain amount of precipitation 
and are rapidly arriving at — " 

" What do you know about it ?" she interrupted him. 
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laughing and snatching the sketch from the easel to hide it 
from his eyes. " Go back to your book, you hard-hearted 
sceptic, and to your lowly station on the ground. " 

He obeyed to the extent of seating himself against the 
slender trunk of a tree. 

" What is that mangled literary remains you have 
there ?" she said, scornfully pointing with her brush to the 
thing in his hand. 

'* It is a sort of Rogue Riderhood cap of a book," he 
said turning it over, ** but law books are always so confound- 
edly big and clumsy to carry and as I was fortunate in having 
two copies of this, I dismembered this one for my greater 
convenience. " 

" Fell destroyer! And that is the sort of thing you rest 
your mind on at intervals! No wonder you cannot fathom 
a simple art sketch." 

" Well, it is interesting under some circumstances," 
he returned significantly. 

" The law subject, you mean of course. I perceive 
that the art sketch would not interest you under any circum- 
stances. " 

" Do not be so implacable," he begged humbly. " It 
was only a slight offense. You remind me of that English 
critic who seems always to be breathing hard at the quartern 
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loaf or the brown ale jug or some other harmless domestic 
article and requiring somebody's gore!" 

" Who is that?" she inquired smiling, replacing her 
sketch on the easel and beginning to touch it again here and 
there. She felt herself riding on a wave of unexplained 
happiness. 

** His name has gone from me on the moment. He is 
Scotch, I believe, after all. The one who has built up a wall 
of insistent reverence about Scott and Dickens and some 
other old worthies and keeps tramping round and round on 
the top of it, seeing many imaginary horsemen tilting at his 
barricade and himself blowing upon his horn shrill notes of 
defiance. Though describing him thus," he added relent- 
ingly, ** is rather like seething the kid in its mother's milk I " 

" A telling sketch!" cried the girl. " Perhaps that is 
your warrant for the awful onslaught you just made on 
mmel 

'' You have a marvellous power of coming round to 
your point of departure," he protested. " You are really 
very parabolic!" • 

" Parabolic?" she inquired going on with her work 
with a contented little curve to the comers of her mouth that 
was distracting. ** You must not use terms so far above 
my head. It is not polite." 
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'^ A parabola is one of those beastly curves you slice off 
a cone." 

" Thank you.'* she responded courteously, "I am sure 
that is lucid beyond any description I ever heard. No, 
don't add to it. Let it stand as a sample of your mental 
power when you really get to work. " 

" Let me explain, " he said with dignity. "Conic sec- 
tions are a kind of abstract mathematics which those unnec- 
essarily active-minded Greeks — that pestiferous ant to whom 
every modem investigator is bidden to go! — ^invented to 
amuse themselves with, some little matter of two thousand 
years ago. " 

" And you think them appropriate to me," murmured 
the girl absently. " But I did not know that the modern 
investigator is bidden to go to the ant I" 

" I believe I am mistaken there. I bow to the correc- 
tion. It was the sluggard who received the invitation. I 
remember now. 

'Twas the voice of the sluggard, I heard him complain. 
You have waked me too soon, I must slumber again!" 

" What," said Mary lifting her eyes upon him con- 
temptuously, "what has that to do with going to the ant ?" 

" Nothing," he admitted, abashed at the non-sequitur 
into which he had drifted. " It is your severity that throws 
me out so!" he added with heat. " Besides it has as much 
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connection with it as those infernal old conic sections ever 
had with anything. I saw somewhere that it took seventeen 
centuries to discover their application and I know it would 
have taken me as long to see it!" 

" I can easily believe it/' remarked Miss Mortimer 
demurely. 

" You think poorly of my intelligence?" he inquired 
with concern. 

" Well, ought the unfortunate talent for misquotation 
you have just displayed dispose one in your favor ?" she re- 
turned in a judicial tone, holding her brush suspended and 
cocking her pretty head on one side to scan her production. 

" What is the true version ?" he demanded with asperi- 
ty. *' I suppose this meddling modem criticism has been at 
the matter and dug up some old root or invented a new in- 
terpretation. Repeat it I" 

" Why, certainly," was the obliging response. 

** 'Twas the voice of the lobster, (not the sluggard^ you 
perceive!) 

I heard him declare (not complain!) 

You have baked me too brown 

I must sugar my hair!" 

An ominous silence followed this effort. Then McNair 
rose and walked away. When he came back, his manner 
was considerate in the extreme. 
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** I am afraid the heat is effecting you," he said sooth- 
ingly. '' Your face is flushed — the first stage in the baking 
brown process, probably. Whether Bordighera can furnish 
enough sugar for a cure is a doubtful point. I cannot con- 
sent to your remaining here longer. Let me take the easel 
and the stool, please. The port-folio will be just enough 
weight to steady you. Now let us go slowly. " 

A meek obedience was rendered him. 

" Thank Heaven, the taciturn fit is over," thought the 
girl, glancing at him shyly from under her lashes. " Now, 
perhaps, all will go well. " 

Along with relief at the thought, went another reflection. 
She could master him I An exultant throb shot along the 
chords of feeling! If she ought to have stopped and asked 
herself why there should come this gladness, she did not do 
so. Tense suspense — anxiety over the threatened clash be- 
tween McNair and Boccanegra precipitated by the wayward 
Lorenzo — ^was not this cause enough ? She broke into a 
ripple of laughter. 

" Do you feel it still ?'. he inquired with mock concern. 

" What geese we arel" cried the girl gaily. 

He caught his breath quickly with a thrill at the ''we," 
and bit his lip looking steadily into the distance. His whole 
being was invaded with a delicious temptation. Was this 
saying farewell when every hour, every moment was makiug 
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it more and more impossible to face the prospect of a future 
without her ? He was a madman to come I Still what was 
Lorenzo to him — in comparison. Ah, but it was her own 
choice! She loved Lorenzo — had accepted him freely I 
That thought stung him into sanity. What did he wish ? 
Should he, like a whining coward, thrust upon her the knowl- 
edge of his own hopeless passion and beg for — pity ? Sud- 
denly the memory of Adelaide rushed over him awakening a 
comprehending and passionate sympathy! And what if one 
ended the torment through that avenue — throttled this rage 
to worship — to give — and just fell back on that less blessed 
boon, to receive. His native sense told him that life could 
not be maintained at this white heat. It must pass! And 
then if there were a quieter lot to turn to — ^to accept — 

" Now, there is a surprise for you, " cried Mary. "Mrs. 
DevoU — and Adelaide — and Jean as I live, pacing soberly 
along under those umbrellas. Just fancy your coming out 
now!" she called to them as the two parties approached each 
other. " And we could not get you out an hour ago!" 

" It seemed cooler, don't you know, '' said Adelaide in 
a matter-of-fact way. 

" These two silly girls persuaded me! But I can never 
drag myself back in the world. " Such was the lament of the 
chaperon. 

*' Don't you know," Jean reminded her, "they said 
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there was a — ^well, a sort of diligence coming from Mentone 
soon ? Perhaps they will let us ride back. " 

** That is a good idea," said McNair. '' Let us cross 
the road and follow up this brook a little. They are wash- 
ing in it below. And we can have a drink. " 

They moved on slowly as he advised. They had just 
reached a shady spot where they could have a view of the 
road down which the wagon from Mentone must come when 
footsteps were heard approaching from the other direction 
and Lawrence appeared, with Boccanegra trotting along 
behind him like a faithful spaniel. 

"Well met!" said Lorenzo genially, taking his hat for a 
fan. " Our wants seem to be of the same nature. " 

" We are going to wait for the wagon from Mentone to 
ride back in, if the driver will take us," explained Mrs. 
Devoll. 

** If he doesn't," said Lorenzo, **we will enact for his 
benefit, the drama of a western holdup." 

McNair in renewed silence but without giving the slight- 
est indication of seeing Boccanegra, who on his part, with 
some new appearance of discretion, seated himself apart 
from Jean, set about supplying the party with water by 
means of an adjustable cup he carried in his pocket. 

"Why," observed Lorenzo reflectively, "does McNair 
remind you of a constellation ? Not that his virtues would 
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not naturally place him high in the heavens of course, but 
from a merely mundane resemblance ?" 

No one replied but the contemptuous silence had no 
effect on Lorenzo. 

" Because," he answered himself, "if he supplied you 
ladies with water as quickly as you wish, he would be a great 
dipper. " 

" Merciful heavens!" ejaculated Mrs. DevoU in a tone 
of despair, " did we come out for this ! " 

" And you can't deny that you were something of a 
great bear a while ago," said Mary smiling wickedly upon 
McNair who was offering her his cup. 

And then the ill-fated Boccanegra from his distant seat 
ventured into waters over his head. 

'' But since there are seven of us in a cluster," he said 
sweetly, "we must be the Pleiades." 

" And you the lost one! " retorted Lorenzo turning upon 
him a gloomily prophetic eye. 

" Or if he does not like that, he can try the role of a 
dog-star. " 

This speech of McNair's showed that his irritation was 
fast driving him beyond his self control. Fortunately, it was 
overheard by the two other men alone, McNair having inter- 
posed his broad shoulders between his victim and the ladies 
with that in view. 
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" Ah, that is too Sirius a part for him," drawled Loren- 
zo in his laziest voice but checking with a lightning glance 
of warning the flare in the Italian's face which seemed about 
to answer the challange. " Do I not hear the rumble of 
wheels, signor?" he inquired politely. " Would you mind 
setting our request before your countryman ?" 

" What a terrible people you are," said Mrs. Devoll 
indulgently to McNair quite unaware of the thunderstorm 
that had passed so near her. ** You have so little reverence 
for the language I You ought to have one of your own in- 
stead of abusing ours. " 

" There are some situations no language can express, 
not even yours," said Lorenzo beaming blandly upon her 
and unconcernedly shouldering McNair out of the conver- 
sation. ** Don't you think so?" 

" Ah, this dreadful heat I" sighed the lady. 

" And the latent heat as well," he returned suavely, 
totally unmoved by the blankness with which she rewarded 
the remark. 
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Lorenzo Tries Argument 



CHAPTER TWENTY 

HE has gone then, has he?" inquired McNair of 
Lorenzo as the two were strolling together before the 
hotel the next morning. 

" Boccanegra ? Well, temporarily, " amended 
the latter. ** He received a letter from a friend saying that 
his yacht — some hired yacht, I understand, was lying at 
Nice and Boccanegra felt he must repair thither at once. 
For a time, I thought he was speaking of a lady friend strand- 
ed there, he was so deprecatory about the necessity he was 
under of going to her immediately. And in the end, I did 
not get any clear idea whether he was called upon to over- 
haul her — the yacht — as an expert carpenter, or victual her 
against a day of need, or simply borrow her. Now I think 
of it, perhaps that was it and he intends to sail us back to 
Genoa as a method of softening your hard heart. He spoke 
of rejoining us at Mentone. " 

" HumphI" ejaculated his companion in savage dis- 
gust, staving his hands down into his pockets. His irritation 
was all the more intense because he perfectly I'ecognized that 
it came in part only, fromThis opposition to his sister's suitor. 
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He had betrayed himself into a situation that threatened to 
master him. He was humiliated before the fact that argu- 
ments, resolves, self-scorn — all faded away before the 
deep and insistent longing to make one leap — one last 
desperate leap after his hopeless chance before it was irre- 
vocably slain in her marriage. He goaded himself with his 
own disloyalty — his double disloyalty, trying thus to lash his 
self-control, like a beaten hound, back to its task. All in 
vain. * I love her! I love her' ! was the sole cry of his 
conscious thought. 

** There is one thing I want you to believe, my dear 
fellow, " said Lorenzo after a pause, with one of those de- 
scents into the serious with which he could always surprise 
his friends, " and that is, that I am extremely sorry for the 
annoyance this business has given you. The whole affair 
seemed to me a much less — intense sort of thing than I find 
it." 

'' Your social creed strikes me as a little peculiar,'* 
said McNair slowly, his eyes fixed upon the path just ahead 
of his feet as he walked. " I suppose you have picked it up 
in the wandering life you have led. The happiness of a wo- 
man does not appear to you to be of the slightest importance.' ' 

" Not exactly that, my friend. But I have got the 
notion from — somewhere — that no man can ever tell what 
will make a woman happy — or unhappy." 
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There was an unusual note about this speech which 
caused McNair to raise his eyes quickly from the ground. 
But Lorenzo had tilted his cigarette upward rakishly and 
closed the eye directly above it to protect it from the heated 
end. The constraint this imparted to his countenance pre- 
vented his hearer from feeling sure that any special emotion 
breathed out with the words. 

" And then," resumed Lorenzo after a silence, "it 
seemed to me that Miss McNair's own ideas ought to cut 
some figure in the decision. I really supposed that her own 
inclination would count for something. " 

" What can Jean know of such a fellow I" said McNair 
hotly. " You and I know him pretty well. Yet could you 
feel the slightest confidence that he has not a wife in Sicily — 
or Brindisi — or elsewhere — and as many as the hairs on his 
head ? We do know he gambles! " 

** As does about every European gentleman I ever met, " 
observed Lorenzo dispassionately. " Few do not. And 
those from no prejudice against it — only a robust fear of 
losing. What would you ? High and low, the whole popu- 
lation buys lottery tickets I And the government sets up the 
lottery! Your Americanism, McNair, is rank! If you are 
going to fit Boccanegra to that Procrustean bed of yours you 
will have to stretch the poor devil's moral sense a good deal 
to make it cover some of your fine points. What the deuce! 
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That suspicion of multitudinous wives packed into the back- 
ground of his career is beneath you! " 

" He wants," began McNair. 

** Yes — s, money I " drawled Lorenzo. ** And there is 
not an Italian gentleman — of his pretensions — in Italy who 
would marry without a dowry. More Procrusteanism. 
Because such is not the code in America where a man has a 
chance to make his own fortune — as he does not here. And 
when, after all, Miss Jean informs you that she knows and is 
not disturbed by these traits of his and cannot therefore see 
what difference it makes to you, what will you reply? 
That you do not wish to spare the cash ? " 

McNair winced as Jean's own accusation came back to 
him in this way. But he was no more prepared to yield now 
than he was then. " Naturally, " he said as stubbornly as 
possible, " I would not elect to be convicted of meanness. 
But even that is a trifle when it comes to allowing my sister 
to go forward into certain unhappiness! " 

** Ah, there we come again," said Lorenzo cheerfully. 
" I thought we should reach that old land-mark again. And 
what is happiness but a retrospect, or an anticipation? 
When you have broken oflF this aflFair — if you dol — and 
married her to some inoffensive compatriot who will have 
the sense not to mention beforehand the money you will of 
course settle upon Miss Jean at her marriage — for that is all 
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it amounts to! — and when the inevitable weariness of matri- 
monial joys arrives, you will never convince her that she 
would not have been as happy as a dream if you had let her 
marry her first love — even this hollow-cheeked, thin-lipped 
Italian who does not inspire you and me with affection 1 
However, she will then have had both the anticipation and 
the retrospect which in my definition constitutes happiness," 
he wound up politely, as if this view would be a compen- 
sating one for all concerned after all. 

" You are so well primed I should judge he has asked 
you to intercede! " 

McNair's sardonic sarcasm sprang from a feeling of the 
perfect truthfulness of Lorenzo's predictions of Jean's future 
actions. There was a diabolical cleverness in his cynical 
reflections. 

" He did! " confessed Lorenzo frankly, '*that same 
Eginetan smile upon his countenance that has endeared it- 
self to us there. By the way," he went on, shying oflF from 
any seriousness in his task under the embarassment of having 
McNair aware that he had been prompted by Boccanegra, 
"it is curious how that facial expression is associated 
always with the beginnings of art. As far as I 
know, this was Boccanegra's first attempt at dramatic 
art. But sculpture now, sculpture and painting and the 
drama, they are all related and all begin with that fixed 
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unvarying expression. The faces of those poor little 
Greek fellows at Munich are not more inconsequent in 
view of the agony they are enduring, than was Boccanegra's 
in attempting to play his part and remain his natural self! 
' Speak to him in the language of the heart! 'says he, laying 
his hands pretty generally over his breast so that that organ 
if unexpectedly migratory should not escape his gesture! " 

There was a far-ofFlook of pure amusement in Lorenzo's 
eyes as he abandoned himself to this freakish vision of 
Boccanegra — an expression that went far to gain pardon for 
his worst extravagances. 

" I told him," he added gravely, "that you were a 
great linguist — that he himself must have observed your 
talent for being silent in various languages. But I doubted 
if you understood the dialect he referred to when it employed 
the terminology of finance. That was the straight truth but 
I could see that it staggered him ! By the rules of his game, 
I ought to have returned him some fairy fancy of the poets. 
But to tell the truth, I could not think of any. " 

A grim involuntary smile creeping over McNair's face 
testified to the power of Lorenzo's fun. But few men can 
stand prosperity. And Lorenzo was not one of those few. 
No sooner did he see McNair's smile, than he demolished 
with one blow all his own success. 

" A change of guardian for Miss Jean," he remarked. 
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"would not in my opinion — or in hers — be a bad thing. 
Nor a change of scene for you. " 

At this touch upon his own secret temptation from the 
thought of which he shrank more than ever now that the 
object of his desire was in all honor gone beyond his reach, 
McNair turned upon the speaker with a blaze in his eyes. 
But at first he was silent. Then he said slowly, " Let that 
rest. Does it need your prodding, do you think ? " 

He moved abruptly aside and left Lorenzo standing in 
the middle of the street. The latter stood quite still where 
he was in a rather profound revery. His first instinct was to 
bait himself for his clumsiness. Evidently, he had under- 
estimated McNair's sensitiveness with regard to his respon- 
sibility toward his sister. Then he was irritated with Boc- 
canegra for having induced him to interfere in the matter 
further than his own whim prompted. The more so, as 
that gentleman's manner in requesting this favor had some- 
how conveyed a hint of compulsion — almost of reprisals — 
if he did not consent. Just what that threat meant, Lorenzo 
did not trouble himself to inquire. But the mere fancy that 
it was there was enough to make him balk on his traces at 
once. 

*' A penny for your thoughts! " suddenly said a voice 
behind him, and he turned with a start. 

" Payable of course in the coin of the realm," he an- 
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swered with perfunctory playfulness to Mary Mortimer who 
proved to be a summoner from the whole party now clustered 
in the hotel door. " Well, here it is. If you could contrive 
to paint a black stripe down my back and lead me to some 
country fair, I could capture all the prizes in sight as some 
rare sort of ass! " 

" What now! " cried the girl with sudden laughter. 
Then without waiting for a response, and glancing over her 
shoulder in the direction McNair had taken to see if he were 
returning, she said quickly, " Jean says that he — that signor 
Boccanegra will rejoin us at Mentone. Let us go on to 
Monte Carlo without stopping, and avoid him. We need 
not stop there — at Mentone. I did not let Mrs. Ames 
know I was coming. She will not expect me. Let us go 
straight on to Monte Carlo! " 

" It is a gentle thought," said Lorenzo beginning to 
walk back to the hotel beside her. 



XXI 
A Letter Home 



CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 

NOW Miss Devoll, we are at Monte Carlo and your 
good time is coming, " said Lorenzo in a tone of 
great content. " All the rest of us have been re- 
munerated for our trip. We artists have sketched, 
your mother and McNair have ridden mule-back at San 
Remo. It seems to me we ought to lay out our time here 
to obtain for you some measure of satisfaction. " 

They had left Mentone unvisited. No one had pro- 
tested at the change of plans, not even Jean McNair. At 
which Mary Mortimer wondered. Still Jean was not quite 
ike herself. She appeared as if strung to some unusual 
pitch that betrayed itself in a watchfulness and an attempt to 
develope a greater sense of direction and locality. 

"Let us escort her to the Casino," some one proposed 
merrily. 

" And if your funds run low," said Lorenzo, "yet absit 
omen I fall back on us. I myself can let you plunge to the 
extent of — let me seel " thrusting his hand into his pocket 
and drawing out a handful of coins, "five, six, ten, fourteen, 
fifteen, twenty, twenty-five francs. No knowing how 
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helpful the others may be. And if you have been econom- 
ical of your month's allowance, you may go far. " 

As they moved off slowly in the direction of the great 
gaming house, the victim of these pleasantries was borne 
along with the tide reluctantly, protesting half seriously and 
half laughingly against the imputation of a gambling spirit. 
To what lengths Lorenzo's freakishness would carry him 
was always a doubtful question and the English girl shrank 
with all the inborn horror of her race from a possible scene 
in which she might be forced to play a part. As they neared 
the Casino doors, she fell back to McNair's side in a real 
desperation. 

" If you do not wish to go, don't let them force you," 
he said quietly. 

This simple assertion that there was no actual necessity 
for compliance brought the girl inexpressible relief. 

"You don't think I should seem disobliging.^" she 
asked doubtfully. 

'* We should none of us care to give you annoyance 
brutal as we seem, " was the response. ** Suppose wc walk 
down to the grove yonder till they get over their frenzy. " 

" Thank you," said Adelaide quickly, "it would be 
kind — if you don't mind missing the visit yourself. " 

" To tell the truth, I was anticipating a great bore," he 
returned, and the two strolled away. 
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Lorenzo with Mary was already within the pavilion and 
did not observe the flight of Adelaide. The next couple, 
Mrs. Devoll and Jean, saw the defection plainly enough but 
it happened that each had her reasons for being well pleased 
with the act. With feminine quickness, they feigned mutual 
unconsciousness and walked calmly on into the casino. 
They found that the other two had taken a stand where they 
could watch the play going on at a green beige table where 
the croupier was droning his mechanical calls. Lorenzo 
was not specially attracted by the game but was amused with 
the decided interest Mary was taking. He glanced up as 
Jean and Mrs. Devoll approached but apparently took no 
note of the fact that Adelaide was not behind them. But 
when after a few minutes she did not appear, he called out 
gaily to her mother, " Has she escaped ? " 

"Apparently," answered that masterly tactician sweep- 
ing a glance behind her which was meant to convey the im- 
pression that she now for the first time remarked her daugh- 
ter's absence. Seeing the absence of McNair also, Lorenzo's 
smile deepened as he said, " Then we must claim you in her 
stead. Red or green ? " 

" I have no money, " she said by way of refusal. 

With elaborate courtesy he drew out a coin and oflFered 
it to her, saying, '* We cannot fail to back you as we should 
have backed Miss Devoll. " 
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Rather than force the situation, though she had no play- 
ing instinct, she accepted the money carelessly and as care- 
lesslydropped it on the board where it was swept at once into 
the pile of a fat prosperous cosmopolitan on the other side. 

" You must come to her rescue now," he said merrily to 
Mary,whoobediently took from her purse a coin for another 
play. But Mrs. Devoll, who was not watching the fate of 
her venture, caught sight of an acquaintance on the farther 
side of the room and walked that way, so that Mary was left 
with the unused stake in her hand. She did not notice the 
denomination of it but it happened to be a gold piece of some 
value. She stood absorbed with a charming flush playing 
over her cheeks. Presently, Lorenzo saw her make an in- 
voluntary gesture of negation toward a player who was 
about to place on a certain color and in a moment she leaned 
forward and dropped her piece on the other. He flashed a 
smiling look at Jean McNair as the choice was justified of 
fortune and a handful of winnings was pushed toward the 
player. Jean was watching Mary curiously with a touch of 
disparagement in her eyes. But only for a moment, and 
then she turned her eyes again about the room with a stealthy 
examining look. A strange restlessness had characterised 
Jean all day. 

Without noticing her, and in the same absorbed way, 
Mary took up the whole of her gains and returned them to 
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the board. She was again a winner. The other players 
paused to survey her, as she stood with eyes bent upon the 
table. Possibly she would have ventured a third time but for 
certain indescribable woman who touched her arm with a 
mumbled request whose tenor was apparent from the money 
she held out toward the girl to place upon the table. In- 
stantly the latter shrank into consciousness of herself and her 
surroundings, and Lorenzo, after his fashion, was immedi- 
ately and excessively annoyed. He stepped between them 
with the excuse of picking up Mary's gains and the two 
backed out of the circle of players. 

He did not choose to speak of the occurrence at first and 
Mary was also silent. 

" You played with remarkable composure," he said at 
last, breaking into a teasing laugh. " Not the slightest 
nervousness about losing that I could see." 

'' I knew I should win," she cried with recovered gaiety. 

** How, pray ? " he demanded. 

** I don't know. I just knew I " 

He laughed again and held out his hands toward her. 
" Not bad! " he commented with mock enthusiasm. " With 
diligence and attention to details, you may achieve quite a 
respectable fortune. " 

*' Is all that mine ? " she asked in surprise. 

" All. And don't let me out of your sight till you re- 
claim it." 
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She only stared at him thoughtfully as he dropped it 
into his pockets. 

" Where is Miss McNair ? " said Mrs. Devoll's voice 
behind them. 

Neither had missed her till that instant. Both looked 
about in surprise. A moment before she was there. Now 
she was gone. 

" She has probably returned to the hotel, " said Lorenzo 
knowing that Jean was not given to wandering about alone. 

" I think I will go back also," said Mrs. Devoll who 
was averse to sight seeing which required walking. 

" I will go with you, " said Mary, adding to Lorenzo's 
glance of remonstrance," I wish to write a letter." 

" It must be a sudden inspiration," he declared with 
complete scepticism. " It is a dark design of yours. Now, 
see here. I am a well-regulated — a well conducted member 
of my kind as long as I have agreeable companionship. But 
do as you contemplate, desert me here in this gilded theatre 
of temptation, and I will abandon myself to the wildest 
courses of dissipation. I am in earnest. I shall go back to 
those fatal tables and pitch all these hard-won gains of yours 
upon the first chance at a single blow and rise a pauper or a 
millionaire — or no, you will rise a pauper or a millionaire 
since the funds are yours." 

" Did you play ? " asked Mrs. T. Gresham. " And 
win ? " she added in a queer tone. 
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" Yes," answered Mary absently, heeding the question 
little and the tone not at all. She was occupied with some 
inward idea and moved on mechanically toward the door. 
** You will do nothing of the kind, " she went on to Lorenzo. 
" You will come back with me and change it into notes at the 
hotel." 

" There it is! " said the latter resignedly. " Always 
suspected! " 

At the hotel, while Lorenzo obediently busied himself at 
the cashier's window, Mary inquired the times of the out- 
going mails. Learning that the next one went very soon, 
she crossed the room to hurry him up. 

" Will you have it in two or three small notes or one 
large one," he asked ? 

" One large one." 

** What is — " he began, but she had already taken the 
bit of paper out of his hand and was vanishing up the stairs. 

She finished her writing in a very short time and having 
summoned a messenger, sent the letter to the box. Then 
she remembered Jean and wondering if shehadcomestraight 
back from the casino, stepped across the hall and tapped at 
her door. There was an instant of silence before the door 
opened and Jean appeared with a very disturbed expression. 

'' Oh, you are here," said Mary advancing, and thus 
causing Jean to retreat slowly into the room. 
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Except for that expression of Jean, Mary would have 
noticed nothing in particular. But as it was, she was at once 
conscious of happening upon some situation whose signi- 
ficance was not clear. She glanced about the room, saying 
quickly, " Why I Are we going to move on to-day ? " 

" I don't know, I am sure," was Jean's irritated re- 
sponse. " If you prefer to see my things scattered about the 
room, I suppose I can accommodate you. " 

So saying she seized a bag which she had set upon the 
bed and dumped its contents out in a promiscuous mass, dis- 
playing then how completely and systematically it was 
packed. 

"Oh, don't, " cried Mary in distress. "I never meant 
to question your arrangements. " 

She was acutely embarrassed and drawn in contrary 
directions, with a desire to quit the room immediately, and a 
reluctance to leave behind a resentment which she had pro- 
voked so innocently. 

" I hope — It was rude of us not to notice when you left 
us, " she said awkwardly. " We should have accompanied 
you." 

" You seemed to be enjoying yourself," returned Jean 
promptly, with an undercurrent of meaning which Mary felt 
without understanding. But it made her uncomfortable. 

Tossibly it was Jean's jealous resentment against a 
betrothal whose felicity was]a reflection upon her own rela" 
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tions with Boccanegra. But before any definite idea came 
to Mary which would explain it, Jean broke into a speech 
which was a revelation indeed. In point of fact, Jean had no 
talent for intrigue. But under the promptings of a nature to 
which intrigue was a passion of the blood, she had entered 
upon a course of action whose results had been skilfully 
painted for her in false colors — or, if one gave Boccanegra 
the benefit of the doubt, her innocence had misread the 
colors. But so permeated was she with the guiltiness of this, 
her first real scheming, that it seemed to her the evidences of 
her undertaking were plain in the simplest things. So that 
seeing Mary's eyes still on the overturned bag and believing 
her to be taking a covert survey of the room, she fancied the 
embarassed girl knew all and was concealing it. 

" What do you suppose I care! " she burst out excited- 
ly, ''if you do suspecti " I am not ashamed of it! Yes, I 
did pack that bag! But I shall do it quite openly in the end. 
I am of age! " 

** You are going away ?'' asked Mary in genuine amaze- 
ment, not even yet connecting Boccanegra with the design. 

But to Jean, her surprise was merely the measure of her 
censure. She had lost all power of discriminating her own 
subjective self-condemnation from the objective form in 
which her imagination pictured it. 

" Of course, " she retorted bitterly, " it is very bad in 
me to — to elope with the man I — I care for and whom no one 
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has any right to prevent my marrying! But it is all right 
for you to gamble! " 

She brought out the last word with unconcealed venom, 
and was rewarded by seeing Mary rise from her chair with a 
face that went from white to red and from red to white. 

Gamble! The room seemed to ring with the horrid 
word! Was it possible that it was the real one to describe 
what she had done ? All the Puritan conditions of her rear- 
ing seemed suddenly arrayed in condemnation of this — ugly 
thing she had done so unwittingly. Could it actually be 
gambling to do such a thing ? Yet could it be anything else ? 
Had she not won money — and accepted it ? She had thought 
herself — ^where she had thought at all — to be merely taking 
part in a spectacle harmlessly — and for the novelty of the 
experience. Still it was — as Jean said. Jean McNairl 
who was going to accept as a husband a man with whom it 
was a pastime to gamble! But Jean McNair would not be 
the only one to make a distinction between what a man may 
do with impunity and a woman — may not. But outside of 
that, she knew that there was no vice so abhorred by the 
people among whom she lived. A woman — a girl to gamble! 
Even among those to whom it was not a vice, it was still 
a vulgarity. To that depth she had descended! 

In a whirl of such thoughts as these, she went toward 
her own chamber. She heard Jean call after her something 
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which she did not comprehend or try to comprehend ! Once 
inside her own door, she paced the floor in an agony of shame 
and remorse. Her brain beat its way through the occurrence 
again and again in the same round of disconnected reflections 
all circling around the same loathesome term — gambling! 
Jean and Jean's intent were swallowed up in shrinking self 
abasement. She had staked money — won money — accepted 
it — ^yes, and used it! For she had sent it home. Why, 
why had that confession of privation at home come just 
then — ^just then, so as to make the coming of this degrading 
gain seem providential! If instead of winning, she had only 
lost! Yet how would that have altered the character of what 
she had done ? And she had sent it away so promptly. If 
she had only delayed a short time! But the letter was gone- 
or was it ? She had no idea of how much time had elapsed 
between her posting it and Jean's remark. She sprang to 
the door in a fever of haste and flew along the corridor. The 
clerk looked up in surprise as she rushed into the oflice and 
asked breathlessly if the post were gone. 

'' Of a surety, mademoiselle," he responded politely 
with some inward wonder over the manners of ces demoiselles 
Americaines. 

" Oh, please look again! Is it all gone — every single 
letter ? " she cried with a woman's foolish insistence upon 
the possibility of some impossible chance. 
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He put himself to the trouble of looking and reported 
that all were gone. She regarded him blankly and turned 
slowly away. It was harder to accept the ineviuble after 
that ray of hope. She must go back and shut herself in with 
the pitiless smiting of her New England conscience before 
whose stern tribunal no plea she could offer of thoughtless- 
ness, of the absence of all intention of evil would avail. 

At this moment, Lorenzo entered the outer door and she 
went forward to meet him with an irrational sense of rescue. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY TWO 

MEANTIME Lorenzo of Sarzana had been having an 
interview which supplied him with a certain 
amount of reflection as to how far a deus ix 
machina — a clever one — could involve himself in 
human fates. Having escorted the ladies to the hotel and 
ascertained that McNair was still out he made himself com- 
fortable with a cigarette and sauntered aimlessly out. At a 
short distance from the hotel he encountered Boccanegra. 

Lorenzo never supposed that the simple maneuver of 
proceeding straight to Monte Carlo without stopping at 
Mentone according to their first plans would disconcert Miss 
McNair's suitor to any great degree. Yet he was aware 
that trifles often derail trains of events and was not disposed 
to despise them. He had a social scientist's regard for the 
insignificant things on which the world hinges. Now, when 
he saw Boccanegra advancing, he was not surprised, not even 
annoyed, because of an invincible and quite disinterested 
desire to see just how much of McNair's brusque intimation 
that he did not desire the honor of his alliance it would take 
to discourage Boccanegra's suit. Had both been Italians, a 
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fiftieth part of this dissuasion would have been more than 
enough. It enteitained Lorenzo to see that Boccanegra had 
somehow got hold of the faa that among the people to whom 
his lady-love belonged a man takes his last word from the 
woman he woos and not from her male relatives. The beg- 
gar was fencing with an American foil and with no little skill. 

" The adaptability of us Latins," he soliloquised with 
a self-admiration that tickled his sense of the ridiculous, 
'' is endless. His inamorata, however, remains American to 
a degree. She sent him a note at Mentone. " 

Which was the exaa truth. And it brought Boccanegra 
with but a few hours delay to Monte Carlo. He had in- 
tended at Mentone, and he intended no less now at Monte 
Carlo to go to the hotel evading McNair, meet Jean with her 
own connivance, escort her to his yacht and depart. Then 
from a point somewhat removed, he could treat with McNair 
as to the date of the wedding — after the dowry was paid over- 
He was clever enough to know that the simplest scheming is 
the best. Jean's consent had been won partly by that, and 
partly by failing to explain to her that a European elope- 
ment differs from the American variety with which she was 
familiar. 

But it happened that Boccanegra entrapped himself in 
his own cleverness. For instead of evading McNair and 
going about his task in the simple way he laid out for himself. 
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he fell in with a situation that so appealed to his capacity for 
adroit malice that he could not withstand the temptation to 
treat himself to a delicious stroke. A capital stroke! For 
in coming up from the harbor, he saw McNair walking alone 
with Adelaide with no regard for that old-world convention 
which hedges in the conduct of the young and unwed. He 
joined them and delivered his stroke and the exhilaration of 
it mounted to his brain. He suddenly felt so confident of 
winning out on the inspiration of that moment that he threw 
his other plan lightly aside as unnecessarily clumsy and time- 
consuming and with smiling insolence assumed that he could 
take the next and last trick in the game with a double trump 
and that was — a release for McNair from the straits into 
which he had betrayed him, and this conveyed through 
Lorenzo whose successful intervention he expected to com- 
mand with — a threat! It was with this double-barreled 
purpose he was now seeking Lorenzo. 

" Good-day, signor," said the latter calmly, and the 
Italian replied with equal ease. Not a trace of injury or of a 
suspected discourtesy toward him in their change of plans 
moved a muscle of Boccanegra 's face. 

This imperturbability would have made Lorenzo relent 
toward his fiercest foe. Much as he delighted to harrow the 
soul of another with conversational shocks devised for the 
occasion, it pleased him even more to spar with an adversary 
whose gravity and self-control were a match for his own. 
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'* I hope you were not inconvenienced by our change of 
plans/' he said politely. " Word reached you in time ? *' 

** Without doubt," returned Boccanegra, with equal 
composure and without the quiver of an eye-lash. " Maes- 
tro Stefano had but reached Mentone and upon receipt of his 
news, I had the pleasure of bringing him on the yacht to 
Monte Carlo." 

A light of approval dawned in Lorenzo's eyes. He had 
of course entirely forgotten the Maestro and their intention of 
meeting him there, and he could see exactly how Boccanegra 
had informed the old man of the facts precisely as if he had 
been detailed for that purpose by the rest of the party. He 
divined too with what relish Boccanegra fitted the incident 
neatly into his own intentions and it enhanced the approval. 
He half grinned as he imagined McNair's rage. The clever- 
ness with which a thing was managed never appealed to 
McNair unless he approved the thing. Not so Lorenzo, to 
whom the doing was everything — even if the thing was a 
little off color. And the Italian's delicate attribution of un- 
failing good breeding to his adversary which only sudden 
death would have prevented his making was irrisisrible. 
There was good in the fellow. Somewhere there was the 
instinct of a gentleman. Boccanegra spoke immediately 
to his smile. 

*' You have talked with him ? " he asked quickly. 
"What did he say?" 
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" Well," said Lorenzo in a temporizing tone, really 
loath at that moment to tell Boccanegra that his case 
had not advanced, " he did not say much. He merely re- 
ceived my communication with a smile that had seen 
better days. " 

Boccanegra 's own smile gave way under this to a mix- 
ture of bewilderment, anger, and impatience. 

" However," continued Lorenzo, before his companion 
could speak, and blowing a long wreath of smoke into the air, 
" I gathered that he thought you a trifle too — ^too practical. 
A little more emotional abandon — a little more irridescent 
play of the feelings! " 

An unpleasant gleam shot into the other's black eyes. 
Yet he paused. His command of English was not absolute. 
He pondered these words a moment. But a shade of red 
burned slowly up into his face and stayed there, and sud- 
denly he determined to precipitate the situation a little more 
quickly than he had intended. He still smiled but now with 
obvious malice. 

" I have just had the pleasure of returning to Signor 
McNair some of his beloved conventions, " he remarked, 
with rather elaborate urbanity. " I met him as I came up 
from the yacht. He was walking in the grove with Miss 
Devoll — alone. That, you know, is not the custom in oui 
country. I permitted myself to express to them in my greet- 
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ing the — ah — understanding naturally excited in us by the 
circumstance. My friends assisted me by their looks of won- 
der — a couple of people with il Maestro who accompanied 
me from Nice. They knew Signor McNair. And the 
Maestro was invaluable — simply! The young lady stam- 
mered something about having strayed from their way. 
This the Maestro takes as her modest shrinking from the 
public avowal. He congratulated Signor McNair with much 
heartiness. What remained then," concluded the speaker, 
with a reasonable air, ''but to present Miss Devoll to our 
friends as his affianced wife! " 

** The deuce — ^you say! " said Lorenzo in his lowest, 
most inward tones. 

The fellow was a thorough-gomg cad then, after all. 
And yet, except for involving an innocent victim and as far 
as McNair himself was concerned, what had he done except 
as he intimated, opposed an Italian convention to the Ameri- 
can one McNair had offensively thrust in his face from the 
beginning ? Young people do not take walks alone in Eu- 
rope except after the announcement of their betrothal. 
Even in his friendship, Lorenzo felt that McNair deserved 
some twinge from the Procrustean bed! At the same time 
he wondered that Boccanegra dared this blow at ^tcNair at 
such a crisis in his own affairs. He was not a man 10 gratify 
himself in smaller things while the greater remained una- i 
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chieved. He must have some certainty up his sleeve. What 
was it ? He did not speak at once, and Boccanegra after a 
momentary pause became coarse. 

" I am glad to have been of assistance to the lady," he 
resumed, throwing into strong relief by his words his real 
offense and exciting in his hearer a fierceness of contempt 
quite unusual. (The man who has a light disparagement of 
things in general is apt to despise only one or two with inten- 
sity.) ** Her pursuit has been ineffectual so far though so 
handsomely backed by her experienced mother." 

He paused for any observation from Lorenzo, who only 
marked him in silence, smoking slowly. But Boccanegra's 
nerve was good and he went coolly on. 

" But if," he said in a thoroughly businesslike tone, 
"if Signor McNair should find it possible for any reason — 
through any one's representation — to take a different view of 
my suit, a word of explanation to my friends — " 

Again he paused inquiringly after this feather touch 
upon Lorenzo's expected action in the matter, and again Lo- 
renzo marked him in silence, smoking slowly. The latter 
was feeling cramped by the impotence of words. Seeing no 
encouragement in this dumbness, the Italian retreated from 
his sally into the open for which he had no talent and no 
taste, and took refuge behind his masked battery. 

'' Ah, these conventions!" he remarked lightly and dis- 
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cursively, yet all the while examining Lorenzo's face nar- 
rowly, '* Yours are of the Garden of Eden variety. A 
dowry! Fie! That is shocking! But to wander under the 
blossoming trees alone — ah, it is poetry! " 

" Precisely," answered Lorenzo, turning his cigarette 
round and round upon his lips while a dangerous sparkle be- 
gan to kindle in his eyes, "you make a proper distinction, 
is not, you will observe, the attitude of the beast of prey. " 

" No, no!" assented Boccanegra, contemptuously as- 
suming to adopt the other's point of view. ** It is poetry — 
the poetry of the Greek myths! — the poetry of a Jason! 
Of a Theseus!" 

He shut his teeth under his thin lips and closed his black 
eyes to mere slits of observation. The significance of his 
reference was undeniable and its application to Lorenzo un- 
mistakable. The cigarette came out of the latter's mouth 
and the two regarded each other steadily. But Lorenzo did 
not speak. Again a paucity of words seemed to oppress him. 

" It is a fine literature — the Greek, " went on the Italian 
smoothly. " It supplies one with an amplitude of figures 
that of the avenging furies now, on one's trail, with their 
faces to the ground, tracinj^ — tracing — tracing!" 

He made a gesture with his finger in the air as if follow- 
ing out an imaginary line. He remained in that attitude an 
tf pieciable instant, as if awaiting the psychological mcmert 
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of this unveiled threat of some disclosure. Then he shook 
his hand lightly, and smiled with an odious confidence. 

" Signor Lorenzo can be more persuasive than he has 
thought, when he brings all his talents to bear — presently!." 

" On the contrary," said Lorenzo, breaking his silence 
at last with a bland smile, ''I'll see you damned first! 
Pardon my lack of circumlocution, and buon giomo, 
signor. " 

** Curse him!" muttered Boccanegra as he watched the 
other walking composedly away. " It was as I feared. He 
does not care for this girl — in his blood. It is a Dante for his 
Beatrice — a Petrarch for his Laura! And the story of that 
other one is not enough to frighten him! I might have 
known! Well, there is another way. It will come higher 
for my friend McNair. In fact, he will have to buy it with 
all he has!" 

He realized on the instant and in a fury of wounded van- 
ity, that his brilliancy had failed and he must now fall back 
on his former plan — if perchance there was still time to carry 
it out before their alarms were excited. Because there must 
be no bustle in hiring or stationing a carriage nor in des- 
patching a note. He dared not now go himself to the hotel 
since it was plain Lorenzo was returning thither and some- 
thing warned him to beware of that person's sagacious obser- 
vation. No, Jean must slip away and join him at a spot he 
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designated. And would she do it successfully ? He knew 
her to be excitable and furthermore to be unacquainted with 
Monte Carlo. The directions would have to be explicit. 
It would need thought — and quick work afterward. He 
walked swiftly away. 

" Well," soliloquized Lorenzo of Sarzana, marching 
slowly on, "it seems tolerably plain that I have been leading 
a torchlight procession into a magazine of combustibles!" 

He thrust his hands into his pockets, squared his shoul- 
ders, and lifted his chin as if to adjust upon himself a newly 
settled load. 

** I wonder if there is any one who could give me a 
sound thrashing — ^without raising my resentment! When 
they cut oflF Louis XVI's head, his friends claimed it was an 
ill-advised act and doubtless he agreed with them. Whether 
decapitation fitly follows mistakes is a question. Query: 
when does a mistake become a crime? And the answer 
probably is, when its consequences victimize an innocent 
party. And have I now really raised a wind — a trade wind — 
that I cannot control ? It looks like it! For either McNair 
remains bound to a woman he does not love or — if he accepts 
the conditions of his release, it will be as a demon to the like 
of which Hades is now a stranger! Well, for a slight effect 
of holiday planning, that is doing very well. Lorenzo, my 
boy, when you do take a hand in affairs, it is generally to 
some purpose 1 I am proud of you I " 
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He smoked furiously and silently. 

** And the chaperon rakes in the pilel" he broke out 
again after an interval. Heavens I how pleased she will be! *' 

He was still smiling oddly when some time later he en- 
tered the hotel door and saw Mary Mortimer coming for- 
ward to meet him with a face of acute distress. 

** It is gone!" she exclaimed without further explana- 
tion. ** How can we get it back 7 I must have it back!" 

** I do not understand, ** the perplexed man answered. 

'* My letter! The mail has started, but we must get my 
letter out of it!" 

'' I should say that would be quite impossible/' he said, 
looking at her in wonder. 

'' It must not be impossible!" 

She had become unreasonable through the failure of an 
unreasonable appeal. 

'' How could you let me do it!" she went on in passion- 
ate reproach as he could only stand in silent surprise. 

"Do what?" 

Lorenzo could scarcely recognize himself in his own 
stupidity. 

" Do you need to be told that it was — gambling ?" 

A light broke in upon him, but the girl's suffering face 
took from him any impulse to smile. 

'' Did you not know it 7" he asked gently. 
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She made a gesture of despair. 

** Is it possible that you think I could have done it — if I 
had known — had thought?'' 

" I am sorry you have found it out now/' he answered 
gravely, vaguely wondering at the same time if he were awake 
or dreaming. Did such a trifle demand such tremendous — 
such sensitive self-searching ? He felt a sudden chill of de- 
fiance playing among his moral sentiments. Could life be 
pitched in this key ? Instinctively aware of some check, the 
girl turned away with a hopeless air. 

** She was right I" she said bitterly, more to her own 
thoughts than to his, "what is her intention — eloping, com- 
pared with — " 

" Who," cried Lorenzo, awake now at last 
She made no reply — did not even heed him. But Lo- 
renzo's uneasiness about Boccanegra had crystallized in a 
sudden sharp suspicion. He could name his fear now. 

" Whom do you mean ? Who said anything about 
eloping?" he repeated hastily. 

*' She did — ^Jean, when she said — " 
" Is McNair come back?" 

Without pausing an instant, he made two rapid strides 
to the desk and put the same question to the clerk. It hap- 
pened that that official had seen McNair entering the hotel 
by a side door, that was sheltered from observers in the front 
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pan of the house, with Adelaide DevoU who seemed over« 
come with some tremulous and miserable distress that caught 
his attention. For it blinded her to her directions and it was 
only after several exquisitely gentle corrections from McNair 
that she found the suirs and half stumbled up them in swift 
flight. Then McNair turned his attention to the clerk and 
returned his curious look with such cutting calm that the 
latter could not mistake the hint to attend to his own business 
and slipped away to obey it, while McNair entered the read- 
ing room. 

Lorenzo sped toward him and Mary Mortimer went 
slowly out after. 



XXIII 

A Frustrated Intrigue 



CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 

McNAIR!" 
Lorenzo's hand fell upon his friend's shoulder 
in the reading room where he had at that moment 
picked up the English paper. As McNair turned at 
the word, he dropped the sheet hastily and rose to his 
feet. 

'' I am afraid the crisis has come, McNair, "said Lo- 
renzo rapidly. 

" Quick!" 

'' There are measures looking to an elopement. His 
yacht in the harbor here means that. And she has hinted 
as much to Mary — to Miss Mortimer. " 

" Has she left the hotel yet ?" 

" I do not know. I think — " 

But McNair was gone. Lorenzo was left to pace the 
room with his own thoughts. It was some time before 
McNair returned. He sat down without a glance at Lo- 
renzo and the hand with which he pretended to resume the 
reading of the paper betrayed the wracking of the nerves 
more plainly than the drawn face above it. 

" Well?" said Lorenzo. 
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" It is arranged. She will not go." 

Lorenzo stood a moment dumb. 

" Merciful powers, McNair! You do not mean you 
have consented to the marriage ?" 

" I know when I am beaten. " 

*' But it surely cannot be difficult to shatter that halcyon 
dream of flying to the arms of true love and honorable mar- 
riage when you can point out that the laws here admit of no 
such thing I That the necessity of certificates and docu. 
ments and published notices render such an idea futile — and 
that Boccanegra knows it!" 

" And will you kindly tell me how such a communica- 
tion will be received at this juncture ?" 

'' As a new attempt to blacken his character. You are 
right. And yet, McNair, it ought not to commend him even 
to an infatuated woman that he has toyed with the idea of — 
her ruin." 

'* Men, " said McNair, as if he were reading it out of the 
paper before him, **men have an instinct of self-preservation 
which protects them even when dead drunk or raving, but 
have you ever been led to think that women have it ?" 

" No, " said Lorenzo, and again something in his tone 
caused McNair to look at him quickly. 

Lorenzo met his eyes this time with a slight symptom of 
self-betrayal, but in a moment he was his old passive self. 
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** But that," he resumed calmly, "will not absolve us 
from trying to save her in spite of herself from such a 
thorough-going scoundrel as this. " 

" Ah," said the other, "your opinion seems to have 
changed. You have come round to that at last, have you f 
You have ceased to admire the skilfulness of his fence — ^the 
adroitness of his playl I am afraid the artist in you is drop- 
ping into abeyance I" 

" Exactly," said Lorenzo, taking his punishment 
squarely between the eyes. " And now, what remains but 
CO show him up so clearly that she, although a woman, shall 
itzst to admire what she has admired and cease to desire 
what she has desired ? But who was the ass that first con- 
ceived the idea that women were weak! When does a man's 
tenacity of purpose ever equal that of a woman ? However, 
the situation is not as bad as it might be. It shows up 
Boccanegra in his true colors at least, and I don't believe 
she will withstand that — after a little cool reflection. " 

'* I thought we agreed a moment ago," said McNair, 
with an impatience that bordered on anger, "that nothing we 
can say now will have any effect upon notions got from an- 
other quarter. You cannot convince her that he is after 
money instead of a wife I Well then, she will believe in his 
villainy only when she actually experiences it. So she must 
succeed in doing to-morrow, perhaps, what she planned^ for 
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to-day and has been balked in. And when he is stripped of 
every vestige of worthiness — when she has begun to loathe 
him, perhaps — then she will be compelled to marry him. 
Well, I cannot see that her ignorance, wilful as it is, deserves 
that. I suppose it is because she is my sister. At all events, 
I prefer that she shall marry him while she is still free to do 
as she likes about it — and while he has still some dignity to 
sustain before her. " 

" You are right," answered Lorenzo quietly. " And 
after all, as I have wisely pointed out to you, happiness — 
the ordinary happiness of men and women — is not fixed by 
the way they grade in virtue. But I dare say you do not care 
to hear any more of my sage maxims. I wish there was 
some way of proving to you, though, how heartily I could 
kick myself for my share in this business. " 

" As to that," said the other after a moment's pause, 
" I do not think you had much to do with it. From some- 
thing she said, I believe it was discussed between them at 
Genoa, if not in reality planned. And if you had not invited 
him, he intended to present himself at some point on the trip. 
And somehow your quickness saved the situadon somewhat 
for me. When I found her she had a note in her hand direct- 
ing her movements. Five minutes later would have been 
too late. I have to thank you for that. " 

** It is very good of you to say so, but I should prefer a 
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thrashing, I think. At least, I fancy so at this moment. 
But my mood might change before the preparations for it 
were made. " 

** You will have to officiate as a go-between in this 
affair," said McNair. ** I have not your ability to ride 
lightly over the crest of the inevitable. I shall always have 
a distaste for his society, but I have no wish to embitter the 
situation more than is necessary. Do not bicker with him. 
Remember I surrender the entire fortune. ** 

*' Oh, come!" said Lorenzo in surprise. 

" I should loathe the money after this. And he did not 
play the game for a few thousands. All I ask is that half 
shall be settled in trust for her." 

" Well but!" responded his companion with whimsical 
remonstrance, ''he must allow you something. The yacht 
now! I should not be surprised if he gave you the yacht he 
has hired and victualed. You could sublet her, perhaps. 
Or sell her stores off at a discount. Or at the worst, you 
could live in her in some harbor till you ate her clean out. 
Cheer up, man ! I'll make some sort of terms for you. " 

" Do!" said McNair, in grim tolerance of the other's 
jest. 

But Lorenzo turned at the door with a changed expres- 
sion. 

" McNair, " he said walking slowly back, ''what is to be 
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done — surely you don't mean — something must be done 
about that other affair. " 

"What other aff^air?" 

''I saw Boccanegra. He told me he met you and Miss 
DevoU — and what followed. That of course must be 
changed." 

** When will you learn, " said McNair, with renewed 
impatience, ''that you can do things which do not admit of 
being undone.*' 

" But heavens, man! one cannot sacrifice his whole 
life for the chivalry of a moment! Your acquiescence in 
that scoundrel's trick was a beautiful idea, but one of those 
beautiful ideas that are charged with hell and not with 
heaven. There are some like that, you know. " 

" Heaven or hell," replied McNair, "it is done. And 
let it be!" 

" I ought to have shot Boccanegra when he told it," 
said Lorenzo reflectively. " I felt that at the time but I 
had not a pistol. To make revenge commercially profitable 
in addition is a little too gross." 

" It was his idea of a stroke of genius!" anwsered Mc- 
Nair with scorn. " Let it be. " 

But Lorenzo continued to walk restlessly about. Among 
all the things that might flow from his actively further- 
ing the match of Boccanegra and Jean McNair, that McNair 
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should be led into marriage with Adelaide, had Iain quite be- 
yond the pale of his conjecture. And lo! the unexpected 
had happened. He was still dazed with the turn of events. 
The assistance he thought himself offering to his friend's 
course to happiness now seemed pitiable in the extreme. 

'* You can't expect," he observed at length, "that your 
friends will be satisfied to have your career fashioned by such 
occurrences as these. If nothing else were at stake, I could 
embrace Boccanegra for the release he has given you. But 
not if — it is to be like this. " 

McNair sat perfectly still at first, apparently unmoved. 
When he looked up, his eyes had a mingling of expressions. 
With some scepticism about it not to be wholly repressed, 
yet his strongest sensation at the moment was gratitude for 
the friendship which kept Lorenzo ignorant of the struggle 
through which he himself had passed. In that direction, he 
had not even been under suspicion and was spared the neces- 
sity of wincing at the thought that he had been under the 
judgment of other eyes than his own. Through the con- 
sciousness that he was being drawn on into treachery to his 
own resolves, perhaps into abasement before his own selj 
demand, Boccanegra's mean-spirited action wore the guise of 
a deliverance from heaven, engaging his honor fast to the 
new anchor of another tie. It ended a painful situation with 
however painful a remedy and a remedy which already to 
McNair's own thought had seemed more than a possibility 
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— at some moments even a certainty. And now, Lorenzo's 
affectionate solicitude touched him nearly, while his unsus- 
pecting confidence braced McNair for his coming life like 
the plunge in cold water for the beginning of the day. Yet 
all this expressed itself merely in a dash of sardonic humor. 

*' My fine friend," he said composedly, **I remember 
urging you once to more earnest performance, hinting that it 
would gratify your friends. You don't recall your answer 
of course. If I repeat it to you, it is because it fits my mood 
and — case now as well as it did yourtf. I will be — damned 
if I do this, that, or the other with my life to please you or 
anybody else. Why should I ?" 

Lorenzo surveyed him silently before giving his cus- 
tomary shrug of comprehension and finality. 

" I will go and find Boccanegra and set your mind at 
rest about that yacht, " he said, and left the room. 

Having ascertained that the Italian was not at the hotel, 
he went out. taking the street leading in the direction of the 
spot where the yacht must be lying. He judged that Boc- 
canegra would wait a little time at his rendezvous on the 
chance of Jean's coming before returning to see why his 
scheme miscarried. He was correct in the surmise, for a 
short walk enabled him to see Boccanegra approaching at a 
rapid pace. 
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" Well met, signor," said Lorenzo, " I was seeking 
you." 

*' Ah," replied the other, perceiving on the moment that 
all was known and that it was now necessary to face the 
music. 

** Let us walk, " said Lorenzo easily, offering a cigarette 
and lighting one for himself. " I may as well state at the 
outset that the lady will not come. " 

** You are sure of that, are you ?" returned Boccanegra, 
with a stiffening of his lean jaw. 

" Quite sure," answered Lorenzo. " I might be in 
some doubt except for the little matter of nationality. " 

The other looked at him in a silence that contemptu- 
ously compelled an explanation without the formality of a 
question. Lorenzo gave the explanation, but lost the 
bloom of his ease in a slowly rising sense of irritation. 

" American women are not in the habit of making fools 
of themselves beyond where they can see some prospect of a 
return." 

" Ah !" said Boccanegra drily. 

He conjectured shrewdly that he had won, but he had 
been so rasped in the process that he could not fancy a suc- 
cess which did not carry with it a draught of humiliation for 
his opponent. To make McNair sue humbly for this very 
alliance he had rejected — this was the bitter triumph ; 
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the game he would rather have lost than forego an effort to 
secure. 

" And now," he went on, "it is supposed that I shall 
accept the peaceful r6Ie of a complimented bridegroom, 
is it?" 

" Well," said his companion reflectively, " it comes to 
that, does it not?" 

** Not quite. I might persist in playing my own hand. " 

** Truly, but for one little check. The lady — who is 

your trump card — is convinced that all obsudes to jrour 

marriage have been withdrawn. If you now show her you 

are acting on malice instead of love, your stake is gone. " 

** That is, supposing — I still intend to marry the lady!" 
The answer was a blow so sudden that Boccanegra 
found himself hurled several feet backward before realizing 
what had happened. Yet the blow was not more sudden 
than the change of mood which followed it and made Lorenzo 
instantly apologetic toward his victim. But the Italian 
snatched a stilletto from his breast with a lightning-like ges- 
ture, and the sight of it brought another change in Lorenzo 
of Sarzana. With a spring lithe as a cat's he was upon 
Boccanegra, the weapon was wrenched away, and the con- 
testants stood motionless two yards apart. The scene took 
lace so swiftly and noiselessly that it failed even to attract 
the attention of the few pedestrians near at hand. 
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** You shall fight me for this/' said the Italian in a pant- 
ing whisper, his thin dark face perfectly convulsed with rage. 

" I have been fighting you, " responded Lorenzo. "Do 
not your senses give you any intimation of that fact f " 

*' You took advantage of me!" 

Lorenzo permitted himself a moment of stupefaction. 

" Pardon me," he drawled finally. ** The time was so 
short, you see. Else I would assuredly have provided you 
with a cannon or two — and a few repeating rifles. Perhaps 
you would also have liked a coat of mail ? Come, signor, " 
he added, '*you have simply been treated to another Ameri- 
can convention. You have already found our society redo- 
lent of them." 

The words may have reminded Boccanegra that the 
triumphs had not all fallen to one side. At all events, his 
anger presently resolved itself into a disagreeable smile and 
he appeared to be willing to accept Lorenzo's overture for 
peace. 



XXIV 
Adelaide s Decision 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 

I MUST go back to England/' 
''It would be more to the puqxMe, Adelaide, if 

you could make up your mind to divest yourself of 
these schoolgirl whims once for all/' 

Mrs. DevoU spoke with her customary decision and 
either did not see or would not see any reason to believe that 
her customary control of her daughter had changed. It was 
the morning after the attempted elopement of Boccanegra 
and Jean McNair, and Mrs. Devoll was in Adelaide's room, 
which had been fast closed against her since the afternoon 
before. 

It was the Maestro who imparted to Mrs. T. Gresham 
the news of Adelaide's engagement by some innocent refer- 
ence to it in the course of his conversation. Her expression 
was far too well seasoned to let him suspect that it was news. 
But shortly after, she hastened to Adelaide's door with im- 
mense elation, only to find it locked against her. It remained 
so notwithstanding many entreaties and even commands. 
As there was no particular joy to be gained by whispering 
commendations or inquiries through the keyhole, there was 
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nothing to do but descend again to her friends, leavingthem 
to assume that the interview with Adelaide had taken place 
and all was as it should be. But some instinct of caurion 
kept her away from McNair. During the evening, however, 
she had the triumph of having Jean confirm the tidings by a 
remark of her own. 

For Boccanegra had not been able to refrain from telling 
it to Jean, and that too with a complacent expectation of 
sjrmpathy. He was even fatuous enough to entertain the 
idea of divulging to her his own unpleasant part in the affair. 
But he was by nature a cautious man and had the praise- 
worthy habit of feeling his way toward any disclosure. It 
saved him in this instance from discomfiture or worse. For 
McNair's opposition to herself having been withdrawn, Jean 
swerved back to a natural loyalty to him, and Boccanegra 
found to his amazement that even with all her infatuation for 
himself he was not master of the situation. She had not 
ceased to be an American girl before whose rather lawless 
freedom of judgment it was better that he should not be the 
boaster of his own misdeeds. And it is creditable to his 
intelligence that he grasped this fact and left the tale untold, 
gulping down his unpalatable enlightenment with a bitter 
chagrin which the thought alone of McNair's money and 
McNair's probable unhappiness in the future could appease. 

Jean was now feeling a secret touch of remorse toward 
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her brother for having forced from him a consent to her mar- 
riage. The sting would not be lessened when she discovered 
the price he was compelled to pay for his delay. She was 
not aware of all the factors that combined to give her the vic- 
tory, but without that, such was her unconscious dependence 
upon his strength and devotion that her remorse was coupled 
already with an uneasy uncertainty as to whether his strong 
opposition might not some day be found to have had its jus- 
tification. If that ever happened she would be capable of 
reproaching McNair for his reticence about her lover's traits 
and acts as she would now passionately resent any such dis- 
closure. 

His engagement to Adelaide Devoll, voluntary, as she 
supposed it, astonished and displeased her. It had the 
effect too of heightening in her mind his worth tremendously. 
It was pitiable that her brother — Robert McNair! — should 
marry Adelaide Devoll! In view of her own situation, it 
was impossible to talk to him about it. She was out of court, 
so to speak, and was therefore the more unhappy. G)nse- 
quently her remark to Mrs. Devoll was not colored with any 
ecstatic approval. 

Mrs. T. Gresham was accustomed, however, to value 
facts for themselves, not for the irridescent halos with which 
other people could surround them. But she did resent it 
that Adelaide did not give her immediate possession of this 
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solidly satisfactory fact, but went to shutting herself up in 
her own room with silly prudery. There, the next morning, 
she promptly sought her out. But her first words only 
brought out some semi-incoherent exclamations, ending 
with, '' I must go back to England I" 

Mrs. Devoll passed this by as the idle wind which she 
regarded not and ran stolidly on down the track of her own 
conversation. 

" And now, will you kindly let me know why I am left 
to hear of this from a third person ? And why do you re- 
quest me to keep silence on the subject toward Mr. McNair ? 
Is there or is there not an understanding between you ?" 

"Of a sort!" 

" Of a sort I I do not understand you. Did he or did 
he not make you a proposal?" 

" He said he hoped I would permit him the happi- 
ness — " 

Adelaide's voice was scarcely audible. 

" Adelaide, is there any hope of your making yoursdf 
intelligible ? Is it that you object to the form of words he 
employed ? That you are indifferent to this man or that he 
is distasteful to you, I cannot believe. You have given me 
every reason to disbelieve it. And I have spent my winter 
for no other purpose than to give occasion for— wiiat has 
happened." 
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" You have succeeded. " 

** I have succeeded, yes, " said her mother incisively, be- 
ginning to surmise that there were breakers ahead. ** But 
your present demeanor does not seem to insure it further. 
Adelaide, I shall not allow you to break off this affair, if that 
is what you are dreaming of. And to put this folly out of 
your head, I shall go now and speak to Mr. McNair. " 

" Mother, if—" 

Mrs. Devoll was often appealed to but seldom touched. 
She was not touched now, but before she reached the door 
her daughter stood before her. All appeal had vanished 
from Adelaide's face. Mrs. Devoll was instantly swept 
with the recollection of the one time in which her husband 
stood before her with that same expression. She was con- 
quered then, and she had an instant prevision that she was 
conquered now. 

" Thereought to be something in your own life, mother, " 
said Adelaide quietly, ''to show you that you must let me 
make the decision here. " 

" I have nothing in my life to match the folly of this," 
answered her mother, her anger mounting with the premo- 
nition of defeat. 

** I have been subject to you all my life," continued 
Adelaide with pathetic calmness. '' If I many, I shall be 
subject to my husband. But this moment of my life is 
mine.** 
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** It is always the fact/' said Mrs. Deroll, with the con- 
tempt of a loftier philosophy and apparently addressing her- 
self to the furniture about her, ''that an appeal of this sort — 
an appeal to some high sentiment — is alwajrs taken when 
something particularly silly is about to be done. '' 

Then she descended from the abstract to the quivering 
concrete example before her. 

** That you have encouraged this man for months 
creates, it seems, no obligation for you. Merely to let me 
believe that you would be glad to accept him goes for noth- 
ing. Merely to marry the man whom everybody knows you 
care for when he asks you is too prosaic, of course. You 
have probably some exalted vision of laying it as a sacrifice 
on the altar of some lofty emotion your soul cherishes in 
secret. That is what it amounts to, is it ?" 

During this merciless speech, the red surged painfully 
into the girl's face and ebbed — rose and ebbed again. When 
her mother ended, she would have spoken. But her lip 
trembled and she waited, wrestling for composure. For a 
few moments, there was silence while Mrs. DevoU stalked 
heavily about the room. 

" I — ^have spent — the night — over it, mother," said 
Adelaide at last, with difficulty but yet with control. ** And 
naturally — nothing now — can affect me. 

" Of course not. If you have passed a sleepless ni|^t 
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over it, the thing is done. And now, let me know what next. 
You must return to England, you say. What then ? " 

'' I must find something to do. " 

" A— h— a, I see!" 

Mrs. DevoU drew out the words as if they unlocked be- 
fore her a myriad of considerations and suggestions whose 
bearing she had never before rightly conceived. 

'' The modem spirit has seized you! You must have a 
career! To soothe the fevered brow of hospital patients — 
to teach the orphan boy to read, the orphan girl to sew. 
And your stipend may just allow you to live in the East end 
and perform this interesting service!" 

She spoke in the intervals of walking about, glancing 
from time to time at Adelaide, who never raised her eyes, 
and trying to find some opening where her argument could 
take hold. Never till the last moment would she acknowl- 
edge herself beaten. But all she could think of was that the 
girl's father had looked just so and wavered not at all for all 
her simulated heat or woe. There was nothing harsh in the 
look — only something that could be divined rather than seen 
of a tired unhappiness that could be driven no further. 

'' Understand, Adelaide, that I shall never consent. 
Do not expect it." 

But as she spoke, nothing was plainer than this braggart 
weakness of a disregarded consent to be withheld. Then 
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Mrs. Devoll had recourse as in former days to her btt strong- 
hold, though with perfect foresight of its usdetsiiess and 
quite against her will. She dropped into a chair and burst 
into tears. And to Adelaide, hearing rather than seeing that 
unlovely grief, the hard-wrung tears, and the unpleasant 
sounds that testified to their coming, this in her mother at an 
age when lamenudon is not persuasive, gives only an ugly 
pain; it seemed as if she were in a dream. The numbness of 
it held her till her mother spoke again. 

" Adelaide! — Adelaide — ^why do you — put this humilia- 
tion — on me! Think of all — I have done for you — of the 
years in which — you have been my one thought — and care! 
And now — " 

'* And what has it been for mel" cried the giri suddenly 
with great bitterness. " What has it been for me but one — 
long — humiliation! '* 

*' Adelaide! — how dare you!" was the angrily sobbed 
reply. '' What have I done except consult your prospects — 
always! Your sisters have often said how much more I 
have done for you than I ever did for them!'' 

'' Forgive me, mother," said Adelaide with restored 
quiet. I do not accuse you. You did the best you knew. 
It is because I am not — so successful as my sisters. And 
then it seems very natural for women to be humiliated. 
The first thing I remember hearing about myself is diat I 
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should have been a boy. It seems I should always have been 
something different from what I ami And, oh my God I 
if I only could have been! If I could only have been dis- 
posed of sooner I I could have been a submissive wife — 
like most others, for any well-disposed man. But I have 
drifted here and there until fate has brought me near — to 
what only shows me how poor and mean a thing I am! 
What I could not win for myself, circumstances have con- 
temptuously offered me — thrown me! Don't think, mother, 
that I do not feel your disappointment. I shall feel humilia- 
tion when I have lost all other sensation! But why! why! 
was I bom! What does my pain gain for any one else! 

***** You see there is nothing you can do 
with me, mother. I shall never be a success — never worth 
the trouble. You must forget you have me. Let me go 
away. In some sort of life, dingier than this, even I might 
shine a little. Let me find some work. Work must hive 
been given for that — to make it possible for some of us to 
live and bear!" 

" I shall — " began Mrs. DevoU, whose grief had passed. 

But Adelaide was gone from the room as though she had 
not heard. 
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The Message to McNair 



CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 

rwas on the next day that Adelaide saw Lorenzo. 
'' I want to speak to you, " she said nervously yet 

quietly too. " We shall return to Genoa to-morrow, 
mother and I, and before I go — " 

She paused, uncertain how to express what she had in 
mind. Lorenzo's glance flashed over her and went. He 
was conscious of feeling contempt for her since that news 
from Boccanegra. Of course, she knew that McNair was 
compelled to do as he did. He somehow expected better 
things of Adelaide than that she should have taken advantage 
of it. Even in that fleeting glance however the change in her 
face did not escape him, and the thought rose in his mind, 
** Mrs. T. Gresham forced her of course — if she hesitated. 
But did she ? I wish I could think so. And after all, what 
can a girl do, generaled by such a mother! She has 
wrestled, I believe, after all. But who would expect her 
to conquer?" 

So the contempt was tinged with pity. Aloud he 
merely said, " I hoped to see you too. Before the party 
breaks up — '* 
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" Will it ?" she inquired quickly. " I did not suppose 
that the others — " 

" It is agreed on all hands, I think," he explained. 
" McNair and I have the yacht — " 

"The yacht?" 

" I forgot that you have not taken part in the tremen- 
dous councils of the last two days, " answered Lorenzo nod- 
ding at her. ** I saved him the yacht, as I hoped to do, and 
now if McNair will appoint me receiver — " 

The old droll manner slipped back upon him bringing 
with it the comradeship he had always felt for Adelaide. 
Both were aware that the moment of constraint was past. 

'' I don't understand," said the girl in some perplexity. 

** The marriage is settled upon — Miss McNair's and 
Boccanegra's. " 

"Truly?" 

It seemed to Adelaide that she had but just awakened. 
She felt dimly that there had been a rush of events about her 
to which she had been utterly oblivious. Even in her miser- 
able preoccupation about herself she had assumed that the 
retirement in her own room to which she clung like a wound- 
ed animal marked her out to the rest and kept her before 
them as a subject of speculation. But it seemed clear now 
that they had had other things to think about, and in think- 
ing about them, had not understood her aflFair or followed it. 
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Perhaps, then, it would be better to trust her message to a 
letter as she at first thought, instead of confiding it to Loren- 
zo. Yet her mother's reproach about having to learn the 
news from a third person showed they all knew. But how 
much did they know? And what was it best to do?" 
While she sat silent in the grip of indecision, Lorenzo went on 
talking. 

" He gets his dowry," he was saying, "and leaves 
McNair — his profession! Oh, yes, and the yacht. I forgot 
the yacht for a moment. Now I, being as you know emi- 
nently practical and prudent, think he ought to go to work 
systematically to get the money's worth out of her. Here 
is my plan. Tell me what you think of it. He should first 
sell her stores bit by bit, and if in some way we could throw 
the glamour of curios about them — ^which ought not to be 
hard in the case of the cheese and macaroni — ^we should 
stand a better chance of getting good prices. Then the fit- 
tings would take their turn. Lastly, the yacht might figure 
as a gentleman's toy of which he has tired — that is always a 
drawing card! and gravitate from that on down by easy 
stages to a choice between a junkshop and a rummage sale. 
The proceeds would be about the same in either case. Only 
in the latter we could have the pleasant consciousness that 
some poor but deserving laborer's family would have the 
opportunity of supplying iuelf with a useful article cheap, 
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yet without the sense of depending on charity. So if we 
husband his resources well, McNair will be able to tide him- 
self over till he gets back to Boston and finds a job. Don't 
you think it a sensible plan?" 

But his nonsense for once fell upon deaf ears — all but 
the implication of his last words. McNair poor! — and go- 
ing to work! And she had a little money of her own. Not 
much, yet some. And had he not told her after that cruel 
mocking insolence of Boccanegra that it ought to make no 
diflFerence to her since he had determined to ask her to many 
him before that ? Told her again on the way back to the 
hotel, and as his last word, begged her to remember it ? And 
if she knew that he did not love her, she knew also that she 
loved him with a devotion so full and complete that to serve 
him, to be anything or have anything that would clear his 
path of any obstacle however small wouid be to her the most 
exquisite form that joy could take! Why should she hesi- 
tate ? Was not such love as hers the finest of life's oflFerings ? 
And it was hers to lay at his feet! And in return ? Well, all 
the gentleness, courtesy, all the tenderness and loyalty of a 
high-souled man. Only, not love. But she who possessed 
his love had taken herself voluntarily out of his life forever. 
Forever? That was the point. Adelaide knew Lorenzo 
too well to convince herself until the last moment that any- 
thing was 'forever' for him. They were not married j€t. 
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Might never be. Moreover there was the whole future in 
which McNair might love again as he had loved once. 

The inward debate brought a still excitement to her face, 
and Lorenzo watching her, saw the fingers of her clasped 
hands tremble faintly under the stress of some uncontrollable 
emotion. But she did not speak. The strain of intense 
self-questioning passed into the wan look of before and she 
sat silently regarding her hands. 

" But McNair is ahirays a bit contrary/' resumed Lo- 
renzo. His talk now had no other end than to give her time 
to recover herself. '' He does not seem to appreciate the 
cleverness of my design as it deserves — does not apparently 
recognize that it was nothing less than a stroke of genius, my 
saving the yacht from the wreck in which his fortune went 
down. " 

" Then are you and he going on the yacht?" asked 
Adelaide lifting her eyes upon him with no smile, only an 
unfathomable sadness in them which gave him a stab of pain. 

'' Cruising slowly back to Genoa. Perhaps over to 
Corsica and so on up. He must be in Genoa for the settle- 
ments in about ten days — as he has told you," he added 
hastening over this thin ice. '' And I am unchivalrous 
enough not to want to^escort the party back. I should have 
to play second^fiddle to the happy Boccanegra and I don't 
care to learn that instrument. And so as we are about to 
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part, I should like to know that you bear me no ill-will for 
my teasing about the gambling.*' 

'' It is a good arrangement," said Adelaide, sweeping 
aside the light personal matter between them with a gesture 
of her thin hand. ** And so when you are alone with him on 
the yacht, will you tell — Mr. McNair — ^will you give him a 
message from me ? You may think it strange perhaps that— 
I do not write. But it seems I alwajrs say too little or too 
much. If you would not mind being a brother to me in so 
far — I have no one else." 

*' You may rely upon me," he answered quickly. 

" Tell him — it has been much to me — to have known 
him. That I appreciate his — generosity. And I hope that 
some day he will truly find for himself— what he oflFers me. 
But I—" 

** You, " said Lorenzo slowly as she paused, '* will not— 
marry him ? " 

" Cannot!" 

She had conquered! Conquered her mother — and her 
own heart! He drew a long breath as he looked at her. 
And then in the perfect consciousness that he would have 
prevented such a marriage if he could, Lorenzo of Saizana 
said a strange thing. 

" My dear lady, will you let your pride prevent your 
happiness ?" 
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'' He spared my pride," she answered proudly for 
McNair. ''You, at least, will not doubt that. He told me 
that what — happened, only anticipated what he intended 
to do. And I know it was true." 

Lorenzo believed that it was equally true that she was 
dreaming. 

" True that he intended to make you an offer of mar- 
riage?" 

" Yes," she replied meeting his eyes calmly. 

Was it possible that he did not know whom McNair 
loved ? Or did not guess that loving hopelessly he might 
turn about to love that was offered him ? Where was Loren- 
zo's boasted cleverness ? Why had he not enlightened him- 
self ? If she only dared speak! But to what end if it should 
turn out that the incredible was true and Mary Mortimer 
loved where she had chosen ? 

" Then why in the name of reason," said Lorenxo, 
^'feminine reason, do you distrust him ?" 

" I do not distrust him," she answered smiling faint 
scorn. " He has the strength — and the nobleness to have 
lived it too!" 

" And yet you reject — not him — but your own best life. 
Are you reasonable ?" 

" When one loves," said the girl, bringing out her con- 
fession with proud impersonality, ''it is no longer something 
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just for one's self alone, is it ? For myself, I ask nothing else 
in life than — ^just that. But all I could be is not what he de- 
serves or — gives!'* 

" And you are too proud to take more than you give ?" 
he asked without the slightest consciousness of the fact to 
which her last word pointed. 

" You are mistaken/' she said bitterly. '' There is no 
humiliation I have shrunk from. Only a moment ago when 
you spoke of his losing his fortune I tried to think that my 
little might help him — tried to buy myself with it what I 
ought not to take. Tried to get up a heroic vision of doing 
something beautiful in becoming a poor man's wife — ^know- 
ing all the time that it would not do. *' 

'' Women," said Lorenzo, '"are severe analyzers of 
themselves — occasionally. But does that give you the right 
to analyze him?" 

'* You do not spare me anything with your brotherly 
probing," she said with a wan little smile. '' He does not 
care for me as he — does, — ^as he can care. Have I a right to 
take that chance out of his life to get something for myself ? " 

The man rose in his impatient discontent which only 
action could relieve. 

'' Oh, rights! rights! What are rights? He offers 
you — ^well, let us say loyal enduring affection. As we know 
him, we know that. What rig^t have you to match that 
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with something else — something you fancy finer — " 

" No right — only a sharpened sense from loving. Oh, 
I hide nothing! I love him and with that I feel my way. It 
is all the logic I have. It does not seem much to you but 
leave it me — and tell him — " 

" My dear girl," said Lorenzo coming up to take her 
hands with the utmost gentleness as she rose, *'you may 
trust me utterly. And I have no words to tell you my re- 
spect. Only—" 

" Do you want me to marry him ?" said Adelaide with 
a thrill of wondering hope stirring in her breast. Oh, if an- 
other — if he thought she might I Was it possible that he 
understood more than she supposed and knowing that things 
could never be as McNair wished, felt that she might do this 
thing ? 

And then Lorenzo came to himself. 

** No. Ah, why did you make me show you what a 
brute I am ? Still— no. " 
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Mary Makes a Discovery 



CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 

UNDER the escort of Boccanegra and il Maestro, the 
four ladies returned to Genoa and such had been 
the nature of the trip that each brought from it an 
obliviousness in which to wrap herself. Mrs. Devoll made 
no visible haste to be gone but her daughter went mechani- 
cally about her preparations without noticing — only^with the 
air of one who looks to hear the word of departure from 
hour to hour. It was an attitude that compelled her mother 
while it fretted her. Adelaide paused often before the win- 
dow looking seaward and wondered where upon its bosom 
the yacht lolanthe was riding and upon which of these shad- 
owy moonlit nights two men sat upon the deck and talked 
of her. And in the talking, did one discover of the other — 
what? 

" If he loved her — really loved her, is it possible he 
would not know if she were loved by some one else too?" 
said Adelaide to herself. 

Why had she not told Lorenzo plainly? Sometimes 
she thought of her omission to do so with a desperate remorse. 
Yet again, with a guilty joy I For if the marriage came off, 
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perhaps — . And what right had any one to suppose that 
Mary Mortimer did not love the man she had freely prom- 
ised to marry ? And of what use, then, would be the telling ? 
Only, back in Adelaide's secret thought, she conceived it 
impossible that McNair should love any one who did not 
love McNair. Again, why should she make all depend upon 
Lorenzo and his action ? What if she herself told Mary 
that she had refused — McNair ? But she was not engaged 
to McNair when the girl accepted Lorenzo. Ah, thought 
like light runs easily in a thousand directions but to act is 
different. 

And Mary Mortimer went about her life as languidly. 
The hot rush of the quick on-coming Italian summer was 
upon them, but in the old Dorian palace it penetrated little. 
Yet the girl dragged her steps to the studio and took up her 
brush with a lifeless touch. 

" You work so— o — ^wearily, " said the Maestro one day. 
" Do you not paint out too much ? Conquer first the idea." 

She dropped the brush into his outstretched hand with a 
start. He glanced up to see her burning red, then white. 
The words had evoked a vision of Margarita and of late she 
thought of Margarita all too often. 

" You are not well!" he exclaimed. 

" Oh yes, " was the dull response. " Go on. *' 

He made but a stroke or two, then ceased and walked 
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away with a disturbed face. Mary did not resume the brush 
he relinquished but sat down before her canvas and dropped 
her head upon her hand. It seemed plain to her that the de- 
sign was blocked out and the first part painted in with the 
free spirited touch of promise — the figure of the admiral on 
his wave-washed steps, the emperor on the landing bridge, 
even the light outline of little Lino with the shadowy hand 
clutching his blouse. The new part, the part painted in the 
few days of her return — 

" Flabby!" she said aloud. " It is like Margarita. 
And what she felt has come over me. She painted out and 
in — out and in, over and overl Shall I rave too some night ?" 
She shuddered at the thought. " Is that the fate of any one 
near him ? Perhaps Margarita also came to see that it did 
not matter to him if one were good or bad, vulgar or decent! 
And afterwards, it was just the idea of his greatness to be 
raised on any sacrifice. Am I in turn to sink self in a frenzy 
for his success — to come to feel that what I am or what I do 
is of no consequence provided only — " 

The Maestro returned to her, took the brush out of her 
hand and flung the covering cloth over the easel. 

" Do not paint further to-day, signorina. Go and walk 
or sit in the garden. In the garden, mind! Do not venture 
into the streets. They are hot. *' 

" I dare say I am only \xty^ dear Maestro/' the an- 
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swered smiling at him afFectionately. '' Another day! 
Laziness breeds laziness, apparently. You should not have 
sent me on that trip. I worked before. Now see! *' 

He shook his head at her as she went toward the door. 

The flights down seemed so long, so endless. Half 
way down them, she paused with the thought of Adelaide in 
her mind, but fearing to disturb some hour of rest pursued 
her way slowly out into the air 

The old garden, charming index of a time centuries gone 
lay in all the freshness of its spring beauty, tangled and neg- 
lected but lovely still and still breathing some reminiscence 
of the days of glory in its golden past when kings and em- 
perors trod its gravel paths. She wandered out into it be- 
yond the circle of quaint emblematic eagles on the brim of 
the fountain's basin with wings half spread, not for flight, 
but in a flutter of amazed admiration of the great name and 
house they stood for. These droll birds were very dear to 
her and rarely did she pass them without a smile for the little 
gaping stone beaks. To-day they were without attraction. 
She went on still a short distance and there fell to pacing 
back and forth. But that brought fatigue and she turned 
restlessly into a side path where a bench stood leaningagainst 
a tree and sat down. 

'' As I think," so ran her strain of bitter musing, ** I 
seem to have been another person when I was working with 
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that force and enthusiasm so short a time ago. I could al- 
most believe that the connection with him has numbed me! 
Is it possible that I can love him and say such a thing ? 
What sort of a creature am I ? A month ago — not so long! 
And am I come to this ? Yet how can I — being I — love a 
man who laughs and gets only amusement out of what is 
wrong — is sinful — is degrading and vulgar! 'You must be a 
natural gambler I What if it is just that — something heredi- 
tary and coming out now in me! Is it a matter for pleas- 
antries ? I once heard some one say that to have the tem- 
perament of an artist is to have the germs of all dissoluteness 
and he was lucky who could keep them under. Musicians 
drink. I don't know — I suppose painters gamble! But it 
matters nothing to him. Or worse, is only something to 
jest at. * * * * And a month ago, I said I loved him. 
Well, do I — or do I not ? Was I without sense, without 
conscience or understanding when I said it? If not, what 
do I mean now? ♦♦♦**♦ A fatal trip! It has 
changed us all. Even Jean, even the happy bride, looks 
somehow as if she sutpeaed that she had bought her joy 
at too high a price. But he — is free at last. And will go 
back to America And Adelaide — . How queer that Ade- 
laide should be the happiest of us all! * * * What do 
I mean ?" the cried as a throb of strange sharp emotion 
seemed to cleave her very being at the thought of McNair. 
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She started to her feet but did not otherwise move, only 
gazed unseeingly into the thicket of shrubs before her. 

" Cannot I think of — him and Adelaide together with- 
out — Oh, what do I mean ? It surely cannot, cannot be 
that I That I love him ? Him ? And yet have told another 
—and only so lately!" 

She covered her face with her hands and sank back upon 
the bench. 

*' How shameless!" she whispered. ** Yet what else 
than the knowledge about Adelaide — that she loved him and 
that it was her right — . But I must have overcome it. I 
must have conquered myself before. Perhaps the work 
saved me. It gave me something to think about and I did 
not realize. And then Margarita's dreadful insistence that 
Paul had a hold on me because I had destroyed her power 
over him. And I believed it! After that dreadful, dread 
ful night, what could I do but believe it ? That and the 
feeling about Adelaide — they must have made me deceive 
myself. All I did came from that, even that horrible thing 
at Monte Carlo. It was to help me cover over and give no 
sign. I felt that I must occupy myself with anything — 
everything that came to me and so I was betrayed into — " 

It was characteristic of her morbid mood that she did 
not recognize its cause and realize how the nervous strain of 
the last six months, by disturbing the delicate poise of her 
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physical health had thrown out of balance for the moment 
her saner judgment. Her mind recurred again and again to 
the incident at Monte Carlo and instead of touching it with 
the disuste and regret it merited dyed it with the deeper 
colors of loathing and remorse. 

" I am vile I But I could have been viler still — I could 
have let him love me when — ^when he would have done so. 
Or was that a dream ? It must have been for if he had ever 
really approached me, is Adelaide so much to me that I 
should have given way ? ♦ * ♦ * And I am upbraid- 
ing Paul for what is just — I mjrself! Yet I am not a child — 
nor he my guardian. What did I expect of him ? It was 
his gentleness, his indulgence that excused me even to my- 
self. It is very well, is it not, for me to accuse others ? Let 
me first see if I can be faithful — just commonly, decently 
faithfull" 

She rose at last and walked slowly about the circuit of 
the garden. There must have been some inward battle for 
at length she said sternly, ** I must concern myself with what 
concerns me. Robert McNair does not! My life will be — 
my life I Not something else I could imagine.'' 

She came round to the entrance to the garden and 
stopped to look outup on the busy precinct of the Piazza 
Principe. Then she took a resolution — to begin her discipline, 
as it were. 
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** I will go as far as Paul's studio to look at his picture — 
see in his absence that it is all right. The walk will do me 
good. And then — " 

The Maestro's words about leaving the garden did not 
occur to her and would not have detained her if they had. 
She stepped over the threshold of the old gateway and set 
forward, threading her way toward the Via Orefici by that 
short cut of lanes with which she was familiar. As she 
passed the jewelry shops with their gay contents, she recalled 
the day when she and Lorenzo first wandered up it. Before 
the dear Madonna that smiled upon her now as she passed, 
she had first seen something of the inner man he generally 
kept so carefully concealed — seen, too, a little farther up that 
muffled figure with its hostile glance. 

" If I believed in the evil eye, this would seem like it, " 
she thought going on up the sunless street with a sense of 
deep weariness. " But how absurd! A delusion I I have 
clothed myself with delusions lately!" 

She turned in under the stone doorway and was mount- 
ing the steps slowly when a woman, apparently recognizing 
her, called from below. 

" You seek the painter, signorina ? He is not there. 
He is gone. " 

" I know," answered the girl preparing to go on up. 
" I wish to see a picture. " 
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" But he 18 gone — Signer Cccco." 

** Cccco," repeated Mary stupidly. ** Oh yes — it is 
not there. I am going to the studio of Signer Lorenzo. ** 

" It is the same, signorina. They are friends in the 
same studio and Signer Lorenzo went weeks ago and Signer 
Cecco yesterday. All is locked up and barred. " 

To be sure! She had net thought of that. After a 
moment's pause she began to retrace her steps, one at a time, 
the woman idly awaiting her descent. As she set her foot 
on the lowest stair, there rang through the building a cry of 
mortal agony that ended in a wailing shriek. Then silence. 

" My God ! What was that I " shuddered the girl cling- 
ing to the balustrade all unnerved. The woman did not 
answer but ran swiftly in the direction of the sound. A 
panic at being left alone there drove the girl after her and 
through an open door, she saw a struggle going on — a wo- 
man frenzied and held by two others. Then she noticed the 
body of a child lying on the floor toward which the swaying 
forms were stumbling ever nearer. She darted forward and 
snatched it up into her arms at the moment of perceiving a 
deep gash in the head from which the blood was flowing. 
Then she recognized the tiny face. 

'' It is Uttle Lino and he is kiUedl" 

Unheeding all else, she sank down upon the floor wind- 
ing her arms about the limp body so as to bring both hands 
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upon the ugly cut and draw it together. The feeling of the 
warm blood upon her fingers sickened her almost to swoon- 
ing. She closed her eyes and pressed desperately against the 
wound thinking, " Will they never see — and come — some 
water — to wash — " 

She did not know when the struggle behind 'her ceased 
and was succeeded by the sound of heavy steps, dragging 
and slow as if a load were being borne away. She felt her- 
self swaying — swaying — and then came a voice out of what 
seemed darkness. 

" Just a moment longer, donna. Hold bravely! Now 
move the hands — a little away — ^ah!" 

A man was kneeling beside her, a doctor probably. 
There was no strength, only numbness in her fingers. He 
saw it, doubtless, for he took hold of them and placed them 
aside. If she fainted, the child must still lie upon her lap. 
He did not glance at her again but worked busily. 

She did not faint, however. L ife returned almost im- 
mediately. Presently, she placed her fingers again to press 
and hold where his were, so as to leave him freer. There 
was the babble of an Italian voice on the other side of him. 

" Now, can you hold him ?" said he to Mary. " He 
is best with his head propped so on your shoulder. Clasp 
him with all your strength and we will lift you up. '* 
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She scarcely understood, but they lifted her bodily up 
and placed her in a big chair whose arms supported her own 
with their burden. 

" The trouble is with the blow on the brain," muttered 
the doctor. " He ought to be disturbed — for the time — as 
little as possible. Can you hold him, donna ?" 

" Perfectly well now. Poor little Lino!" 

" You know him V* he asked her with a sharp look. 

" Yes." 

He was about to question her further when a woman 
touched his arm. 

" Yes," he said half impatiently. " I'll come — in a 
moment. But for Heaven's sake, let us have some better 
air in here. One of you get a fan — ^the other go back. " 

He went presently, and then hours, seemingly, followed 
in Mary's silent watch. But perhaps it was not so long. 
After a time he returned and under his direction a sloping 
cot was fashioned with the aid of a pillow and they slid the 
child's form upon it. The little face was still white and 
immovable. The doctor studied it intently, then picking 
up the fan, placed it in Mary's hand. 

" Fan and bathe — fan and bathe. You will do it ? I 
would rather trust you than those. Besides — they are busy." 

She sat down quietly by the side of the cot, with some 
wonder at her position. Why were there no others to assist ? 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 

MEANTIME, she was awaited at home with great 
anxiety. Night came on and there were reasons 
at the palazzo why her return was expected with 
impatience and growing dismay. This had been 
brought about by Maestro Stefano. He watched the girl 
leave the studio in the afternoon with an increasing dissatis- 
faction with himself which finally compelled him to do some- 
thing. Accordingly, he followed her downstairs after a 
short delay, and after searching the garden with his eyes and 
not discovering her there, concluded that she was within 
with the Devolls. But a knock at the door brought no re- 
sponse. So he went back to the studio, where his uneasiness 
kept him pacing up and down. Again after an interval he 
descended to the Devolls just as Mary Mortimer stepped 
over the garden threshold on her way to Lorenzo's studio. 
This time the door was opened to him. 

'* I ought to have come to you before," the Maestro 
said to Mrs. Devoll abruptly. " But I have been awaiting 
the gentlemen of your party. It seemed as if they had better 
decide. But now — " 
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" What it IS ?" asked Mrs. Dcvoll, struck by his reluct- 
ant manner. 

" When we first returned from Monte Carlo, " said the 
Maestro, hesitating no longer, ** I heard — casually — that 
there was a case of plague in Genoa. That is nothing. 
Always there is some such cases — brought perhaps by a ship 
that has touched at Smyrna — " 

" Are there more now ? Is it spreading ?" interrupted 
Mrs. DevoU, with her practical energy. 

" Unfortunately, yes. In fact there is talk of — of 
quarantine. Italy is very strict in this now." 

" Great Heavens I Why did you not tell us before? 
Have you any idea how soon ? " 

'* They talk — I do not know how truly — of to-morrow — 
or next day, according, of course, to what new cases are de- 
veloped. " 

" Great Heavens!" ejaculated the lady a second time. 
** Adelaide, see that Jenkins packs immediately. " 

" You will go ? You will leave Genoa ?" 

" Go?" said Mrs. Devoll staring. " Assuredly I By 
the first train that will take us anywhere. " 

" And the young ladies ?" 

" The young ladies ? Oh, yes, Miss McNair.*' 

" And Miss Mortimer ?" 
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" Oh, Miss Mortimer. I do not know her plans. But 
she will probably wish to go — or rather she will wish to join 
her friend. At Mentone, was it, Adelaide ?" 

*' Yes, mama. I will tell her, " she added to the Maes- 
tro. " She must go with us, of course. I will find her. " 

" Thank you, signorina. And if you would not mind 
speaking to her at once I may be of assistance — in getting 
tickets. " 

'* If you would look up a train, there's a dear man," 
said Mrs. Devoll, seeing his usefulness at once. " And then 
if you could notify Miss McNair — I shall go straight to 
Paris." 

It took Adelaide some little time to discover that Mary 
was not in her room nor in the garden, and this information 
when she brought it drove all Mrs. Devoll's directions out of 
Maestro Stefano's head. He was about to rush out into the 
street, when he was checked by the thought that Mary might 
have gone again to the studio and so missed seeing Adelaide. 
He rushed up the stairs, but she was not there. As he de- 
scended Adelaide met him, incoherently suggesting that she 
might have gone to Jean McNair's rooms. He hurried 
to the Via Balbi, but did not find her. Without a clue, he 
walked hither and thither in his search, passing once the 
house in which Mary sat holding the wounded Lino, but 
there was nothing to indicate her possible presence there. 
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Late at night he dragged himself to the railway station and 
found the party on the point of departure. The train was 
even moving when he heard his name called by Adelaide. 

" Find her!" whispered the girl distractedly. ** It is 
horrible to leave her so! And tell her — Listen! Be sure to 
tell her that there is no engagement between me and Mr. 
McNair. Do not fail!" 

He stood staring as the train glided off. 

It was long after that, in the early dawn of the next day 
before Mary was released from her vigil. For when little 
Lino opened his eyes after the stupor in which he lay, stil 
she had not been free to go. For he recognized her, and d s 
covering that one of his hands was lying in one of hers, after 
the despotic manner of babyhood, clasped his small fingers 
tightly about hers and refused to let her go. 

" He knows you," said the doctor quickly, on seeing 
his smile. 

" Yes — he does. Can you tell me how badly he is 
hurt?" 

" No, that will not be plain until twenty-four hours are 
passed. In that time he may be playing about the room as 
if nothing had happened. Children are like that. And 
then again, who knows? How was he hurt?" he asked 
abruptly. ^ 
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He spoke so rapidly that she did not comprehend his 
meaning. He seemed to recollect then that she was of Eng- 
lish race and repeated his words slowly. 

** I do not know. I heard a cry — and ran in here and 
found him on the floor. I fancy he was struck with some- 
thing — or fell against something. " 

" Humph! And the mother — " 

"What of her? Is she here? Who is she?" 

" She thought he was dead and tried to kill herslf I " 

" Ah, that struggle! I remember now. Did she hur 
herself?" 

" No, they overpowered her — and then I had to drug 
her'to keep her quiet. For the little fellow must have quiet — 
all depends on that. Foolish woman to rave and cry — 
without first finding out!" 

" The terror of it put her beside herself," said Maty 
compassionately. 

" They are now guarding her to keep her quiet — so 
you must stay. But spare yourself all you can, the quieter 
the better. See, he is asleep. But do not take your hand 
away. Now there is nothing more to do till morning. 
Then I will come again. Buona notte. " 

In this strange fashion she was left alone. It was too 
late to return home even if there was nothing to delay her 
there. Unknown to her, too, the doctor gave orders that no 
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one was to enter the room, supposing that she was able to 
keep the watch, and in fact caring only that she was likely to 
be the best person available for his patient. For there was 
one aspect of the case that he was keeping from her — that it 
might be investigated by the police. This was, of course, 
owing to the plague, of which she was in ignorance. At such 
a time every illness of every description was erroneously 
accounted by the populace as a new instance of the scourge, 
and their terror spread. An investigation by the officials 
only marked the house and neighborhood as suspected, and 
the physician's professional instinct was aroused to prevent 
it. His questioning of the girl sprung more from anxiety to 
prove her ignorant of anything alarming to repeat, than to 
learn anything definite. He immediately laid commands 
on the other actors in the scene as to spreading the word 
among the neighbors, and forcibly employed the girl because 
she happened to be there, instead of calling in any outside 
person. Then in the morning it would be merely a child 
that had fallen and hurt itself. 

After an hour's further watching, the blankness of 
fatigue fell upon Mary with a chill shudder. But just then 
Lino stirred and opened his eyes. She stood up and stepped 
about the bed in her ministrations. When after a short 
time he fell asleep again, the acute nausea had passed. 
She walked softly up and down the room for a time before 
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resuming her chair. Then, no longer aroused by any move- 
ment or demand from the child, she slept fitfully and un- 
easily. At the first ray of dawn she was wide awake again 
with a growing consciousness of weakness and chill. 

The little patient slumbered peacefully, the deep heal- 
ing sleep of childhood. She sat watching the gray panes of 
the window grow constantly lighter, at first intently, then 
more and more dreamily. It was clear light in the room 
before she was aroused by the cautious pushing ajar of the 
door and a step on the floor. She rose and turned, then 
gasping at the form she saw, staggered against the wall. 
Was it some vision of the night — that figure with the eyes 
lighting up fiercely as it advanced upon her with one hand 
suddenly thrust out as if to seize her ? No, she knew it, 
though the white muffling about the face was gone I 

" You — ^you — ^you — " 

This word, the only one her senses seemed to give her, 
repeated and repeated, choked the woman's utterance. Her 
voice broke, else it would have risen to a shriek. Even in 
that moment of sick horror the doctor's injunction flashed 
upon Mary's mind. She pointed a trembling hand at the 
child and stammering "Silenzio I" dropped in a limp mass 
upon the floor. At that instant anotherwoman came upon 
the scene and placed a hand upon the intruder's arm. 
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" Fnncesca, arc you mad ? You know what the doc- 
tor said— Holy Virgin! What has happened ? What have 
you done to her ? Mercy I Water — ^where is water ? Mo- 
ther of God I Suppose she has it 1 Who knows I " 

" Has what ?" said Francesca dully. 

Her frenzy was checked by the effects of the sleeping 
potion under which she had spent the night. She was not 
in command of herself and looked uncertainly at the other 
woman rushing fruitlessly about. The latter whispered the 
dread word ''plague!'' and flitted from the room. Plague! 
Plague! True, it was all over Genoa — ^they said — ^here, 
there and everywhere. All would be attributed to that — 
any — accidental death! The rage returned upon her. She 
saw what the other in her excitement missed — ^the water on 
the little stand which Mary had used for Lino in the night. 
She went toward it, one hand fumbling unsteadily in her 
gown. She bought this that she carried to free herself — 
sometime — ^from misery, from the misery this girl would 
rivet upon her hopelessly. She would have used it last 
night — after they took from her the knife she first caught up. 
But they never left her and tried to persuade her the child 
would live, the only thing left her in all the world. But he 
might not and then — . And why should she not use it now 
to rid herself of this — . 
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The glass of water already poured received — what was 
it ? A white dust ? Or was it only a streak of the morning 
light falling upon it as she raised it in her hand? The 
plague I That would account for all. She stooped down 
and raised the recumbent head. 

'' Here is — " said the other woman returning at that 
moment. " Ah, you have some. Will she drink ? I will 
hold her and you pour it into her mouth. Wait a little — 
till she revives more. Holy Virgin! If it should be — !" 

There was a tense moment of silence while they waited 
for the clenched teeth to unclose more. 

** And yet it is not that, of course, " the woman went on. 
" The doctor would have known. And last night the near- 
est case was down by the Borsa. And she saved Lino's life 
by watching. If it had not been for herl Hear! He is 
sleeping like a cherub. Have a care, Francesca. You are 
spilling it. You have dropped it! Take that of mine. 
Are you mad ? Crying ? Here, help me lift her. She is 
opening her eyes — no need of water. You are crying! 
Stupid I Go to the child ! Are you better, donna ? There ! " 

Slowly the girl's senses returned to find the dread figure 
on its knees beside her, sobbing and kissing her hand. But 
in an instant it flung away and fell to pacing about the cham- 
ber muttering. 
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** Who 18 she ? ** whispered Mary fearfully to the woman 
who was near. 

** She is Lino's mother/' said the latter, thinking that 
as Mary knew about the poor creature's former frenzy, this 
would explain her present strangeness. " You are not sick, 
donna, are you ?" she went on anxiously. ** You will walk 
presently ? You will return home ? A few streets below, 
you can call a carriage — that will be best. You ought to go 
home — ^now, before people walk in the streets. Take a 
carriage a little way from here around the comer. Or just 
up in the piazza, that will be better. " 

" I will wait till the doctor comes — " 

" No, no, donna. Nowl You will be better to go 
now!" 

** I am not ill," said Mary surprised at this vehemence. 
** I had not eaten since yesterday noon. I realize that now, 
though I had forgotten it. And she frightened me so! If I 
could have some coffee — but don't leave me alone with her!" 

" She will not hurt you," said the other with instant 
soothing, anxious only to get the coffee — ^anything! and 
persuade the lady to leave. " I will fetch the coffee in a 
minute — only a minute — " 

When she left the room, the girl with a sense of refuge 
dragged herself over to the bedside of the small sufferer and 
sank beside it. With inexpressible terror, she heard Fran- 
cesca's feet approaching. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 

THERE I" said Lorenzo of Sarzana, pointing ahead to 
a cluster of lights beginning to shine out in the fall- 
ing night, "there, see, is Genoa. We shall make 
it in an hour. Looks pretty from here, does it not?" 

He and McNair were walking the deck of the lolanthe, 
approaching land through a sea so smooth that only the soft 
slushing sound of a surface wave broke the sea-silence. 
Their pleasant journey was ending in a constraint which 
each felt and could explain for himself without understand- 
ing it in the other. For Lorenzo, it lay in a commission he 
was to execute before the anchor dropped in the port before 
them. That he had not executed it before was due to Mc- 
Nair's impressive reticence. It was not possible to know in 
advance whether that person could be made to believe that 
Adelaide's message was unshaped and undetermined by the 
facile genius of Lorenzo of Sarzana. That was the rock 
looming up in the current of their prospective conversation 
which gave Lorenzo pause. Whether he could steer clear 
of it or no was extremely uncertain. He was conscious that 
his meddling in the matter of Jean's marriage had made a 
bad precedent. 
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McNair was not easy to manage or direct. He took the 
liberty of looking at things in his own way. When this did 
not amuse Lorenzo, it naturally irritated him. It was liable 
to have that effect now and it was quite thinkable that a 
scene might ensue with the effect of severing forever the 
intercourse of the two. Any such severing that developed 
naturally out of a growing mental or even physical distance — 
indifference in other words — ^was a matter of course to Loren- 
zo. Here to-day, drifted insensibly there to-morrow — that 
was his life. But accusations — voiced suspicions — a quick, 
sharp quarrel — ^would leave a wound in his nature to heal 
but slowly. 

However, the time was now short in which he might 
delay or deliberate, and when he did speak his inclination 
would lead him to take the barrier at a bound. But before 
that happened, he made a characteristic reflection under 
his breath. 

" A plague on that 'deus ex machina' business! He 
seems to have an entrance into the situation but no'exit. No 
wonder he is called an inartistic feature if he has to be kicked 
out of the piece by one of the actors!" 

Aloud he said quietly, " McNair, before we left 
Monte Carlo Miss DevoU gave me a message for you. I 
ought to have delivered it before. She asked me to tell you 
that it was a great deal to her to have^known you — that she 
appreciated it but — she would not be your wife, ** 
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They reached the end of the promenade stopped by a 
rail and stood looking into the dim vistas of the sea. Some- 
thing told Lorenzo that the expected words were coming. 
The crash of disparaging anger, of angry suspicion, smote 
upon his nerves without sound. He spoke again quickly to 
that intuition. 

" I tried to persuade her to marry you," he said with a 
little laugh, not looking at his companion, but swaying him- 
self lightly with a grasp of both hands on the rail. ** I 
urged her quite freely. But she said you did not care for her 
as you cared — might care — for some one and so — . Well, 
she had taken her determination, that was clear. And even 
her mother had not been able to shake it. And yet because 
I knew how she felt, it seemed to me hard and I tried to 
combat her. Oh, I argued finely — that your affection was 
surer, sincerer than another's — deeper feeling, and in the 
interests of her own best life. But she stopped me. 
She — shamed — me! She looked at me straight at last with 
her honest English eyes and just said quietly, 'Do you want 
me to marry him?' A — ah, I felt — like a poltroon! As 
I was!" 

McNair's silence seemed to beat back his words like 
rock, and he stood so still he might have been of rock. But 
Lorenzo went on. 

** God knows where some women get that touch! It 
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changes — might change, at least, one's life — for better or 
worse! Not but what we all do something of that sort of 
changing as it is. You and I, now, have made of Boccane- 
gra the worst of which he is capable, just by trying to measure 
him by new standards, our standards. He would have been 
a good enough sort of fellow left to himself and his own life 
and ways. We have degraded him with the best intentions. 
And Miss McNair will raise him again because she believes 
in him and measures him differently. And — Miss DevoU, 
ust because she was so sure that I could — could and would 
tell her only what was truest and most honest — Well/* he 
broke off with a half laugh, **it shook up my convictions — 
it made me think! I|have been caught in the process ever 
since!" 

He paused a moment. Then went on again. 

" If a girl appeals to me for help in right and wrong — 
she did (I mean Miss Mortimer now) and she will again. 
Well, I am not equal to that. I have no hard and fast cata- 
logue of sins and virtues. It is just as it seems with all 
things that come at the time considered. And when she 
finds that out — ! Of course, I am very much of an ass to 
ask another man about it. What can he know — or tell me ? 
But — ^well, rU be the ass for the moment. You know me. 
Now what chance — for happiness, I mean, will a girl have 
with me who questions and ponders, yes, and suffers over 
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such matters ? While I — to me, it is not much more than a 
spectacle. A drunkard lends himself well to the purposes of 
art. A dish of dead fish does not suggest cruelty, nor a torn 
stag brutality. A gaming table appeals to me through its 
picturesqueness not for its viciousness. You see what I 
mean ? A woman who loves me, if she is to be happy, must 
love just me, and not try to look through me to something 
else. Now do you think — there will be much of a show — 
for her?" 

" None at all!" said McNair with that self-repression 
which with him hid a volcanic fury. 

The drift of Lorenzo's questionings and doubts ap- 
peared logically intended to lead to this reply but when it 
came it touched that whimsical streak in him which imme- 
diately threw him into the opposition. 

** I don't know about that," he said argumentatively 
and with a certain hardening in his tone, ** I am not sure of 
it. I — I have tried the other — ^and been shipwrecked 
You did not know that I — had been married ?" 

The antagonistic silence of his companion restored to 
him something of his usual cynical ease. 

'M got a good deal out of it," he resumed with com- 
posure. ** It was a grande passion with me — as it was with 
her. I imagine it is only Italian women who feel like that. 
I painted in those days! I remember thinking it was like 
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having liquid fire in my veins — the sense of things was so 
burning and tremendous! And I fancied there was no more 
room for doubt with her than with me. But it seems women 
are different. I was too much vnth a certain face. With 
my natural imbecility, I painted it by day and dreamed of it 
by night. Forgot herl Or seemed to! Well, then, she 
was gone. And all I heard afterward was^ — that she was 
dead! Had— drowned— herself! ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Qod! 
One can be torn! But who was the rhyming fool who put it 
into words and cursed us with that jingle of remembrance ? 
"* Mere pangs corrode and consume. 
Dead when life dies in the brain; 
In the infinite spirit is room 
For the pulse of an infinite pain!'" 
His voice quivered ever so faintly, but recovered itself 
with a stem note and rang the words out into the night — it 
might have been the ritual of a penance! Again McNair's 
absolute silence hardened him into his ordinary self-posses- 
sion. 

" Ah, well, my dear fellow," he remarked presently, 
recovering his light cynicism, "you see whither my tale 
drifts. I — ah — abjure the emotions. Oh, I went to the dogs 
then, of course. Wine is a good forgettor — and billet-doux 
have a certain power of divertisement. But, after all, they 
leave gaps. So I emerge — ^a specutor merely, at 'this mov- 
ing row of magic shadow shapes. * It is safer I find. ** 
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** And in it all, " broke out McNair with a sudden pas- 
sion which came upon his hearer like a blow in the face, "in 
it all, it is yourself always! The pity of it is — for you! 
What she felt, that is nothing! Her trust in you was imper- 
fect, so you suffered! And this girl — this other — she may 
annoy you with questionings — with demands! That makes 
you pause and doubt whether it is not better to retreat in 
time! And her life — her loving — that she must perhaps go 
on loving, though she sees flaws enough — has not the devilish 
art to readjust herself to life so lightly, so complacently! 
My God! That such as you are free to trample upon the 
lives of others! Because you have been hurt, it becomes 
your privilege to go your way nailing other people upon 
crosses ! What to you is her life — or rtiine — or — ! '* 

" McNair!" 

The horror of his own voice echoed back to Lorenzo 
on the dim night air. Under the scorching lash of these 
words, with the facts as McNair presented them, he could 
only wrestle blindly. Was it indeed the truth ? He knew, 
knew himself clearly, what it was that paralyzed the utmost 
effort of his fingers so that nothing issued, so that an inevita- 
ble and weary sense of futility weighed down each endeavor 
and left all work undone. It was remorse! And McNair 
supposed he could not feel it! The wife who dashed her- 
self into oblivion out of the intolerable wretchedness of his 
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aloofness held always a ghostly dominarion over his spirit 
under which it writhed in vain. 

Yes, wine may be a good forgcttor and billet-doux have 
a certain power of diverrisement, but their sway is brief. 
From behind them surely emerges the old haunting pain, 
the loss embittered with the knowledge that it could have 
been avoided. And when he spoke those words to Mary in 
the Pallavicini gardens, he knew now — perhaps he knew 
then — it was not to snatch a new joy, but to cover an old 
wound, to bury the dead past in a new life and force from 
the hard closed hand of destiny a new chance with which 
to make himself another reckoningi 

He lived long numb moments through this revelation of 
himself — and of others! Then once more his senses began 
to record their impressions. McNair was gone from his side. 
The cool air struck damply on his face. The lights of 
Genoa suddenly glared insistently into his eyes. They were 
within the harbor and he became aware of the bustle about 
the deck and the sailors' preparations for landing. In a 
short time they would all be together again — and McNair 
loved Mary Mortimer! And Adelaide had known it. 
That came as a flash of knowledge from no reasoning. She 
had known it, and therefore she had renounced her own 
heart! And did she hope — ^what? He once thought con- 
temptuously of Adelaide, yet how she towered now! 
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" I have no logic — only a sharpened sense from loving. " 

The plaintive words dwelt in his ear. It had carried 
her very far! And now — . He walked away at last and 
found McNair standing at the side where the work of lower- 
ing a boat was going on. He touched his arm and spoke low. 

** McNair, you must have — . I will make way for 
you." 

" My friend, "replied McNair without even turning his 
head, and with an iciness more appalling than his heat,'' is 
It — ^you — that is to be considered ?" Then after a momen- 
ury silence he added, ** Will you go first ?" 

The rowers half fell upon their benches with a lurch of 
the boat and their oars took the water. They rowed steadily, 
silently — swiftly too, yet the time seemed interminable. 
At last as they neared the landing a voice hailed them cau- 
tiously out of the dark. Another boat was lurking in the 
shadow of a huge sea-going steamer, and its occupant spoke 
from his shelter to one of the rowers. The latter presently 
held up his lantern before McNair's face. 

" We must go back, " he said. 

" Go back? Why?" demanded McNair coming out 
of a sombre revery. 

" The plague is in Genoa. We are out of danger — 
and stay out." 

He shrank back after his words, yet McNair had not 
moved* 
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" These fellows wish not the visitation — if you think 
otherwise," he growled remonstrantly. ** He," jerking 
his head toward the boat by the steamer, "lives there — in 
his boat — to be out of it. It is bad, that shows. " 

** Nevertheless, you will land me," saidMcNair briefly. 

They delayed a few moments, judging perhaps if it 
were safe to rebel and muttering among themselves, then 
began to pull again slowly and sullenly. The boat crept 
toward the landing, but before it touched it both passengers 
were ashore. 

" I will go to the Palazzo Doria, " said Lorenzo hur- 
riedly. " You — ^}^our sister — " 

He was gone without further speech. 
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CHAPTER"TWENTY-NINE 

CONSCIOUS^ no plan, but dragged as usual by the 
tie to his sister, McNair rushed forward up the dark 
lanes. Of the woman who had become the life of his 
thought, he would not let himself think those thoughts which 
are one with action. That belonged to another, might 
never be his. Only the uncertainty about her tore at 
his heart and clogged his brain with torturing visions of a 
possible agony to come. But he held straight on to the 
Via Balbi. 

He had gone but a little way, however, when some one 
coming from a cross street uttered a sharp exclamation and 
flung himself upon McNair's powerful frame. The latter's 
impetus carried him still fonvard a few staggering steps till 
with the instinct of self-defense he snatched at the clutch- 
ing hands to swing them off and out of his way. Then he 
stopped in amazement. 

" Maestro Stefano!" 

The old painter's face was haggard and distraught. 

" Where are they ? What have you done for them ?" 
cried McNair. 
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The questions were flung at the Maestro out of the dis- 
tress his own appearance produced. 

'' Gone — all but her!" said the old man in hoarse ex- 
citement ** She is lost — ^lost! I can find her nowhere. 
And it is I who have done it! I who knew — and did not 
tell in time!" 

He wrung his hands and broke into a dry sob that 
wracked his breast without the relief of tears. 

** You are stronger than I," he went on imploringlj. 
" Find her! I walk — and walk — and hunt! But I cannot, 
find her! And I am weak — and tremble — instead of being 
able to go on!" 

" Where are they ? Who is it you mean ?" demanded 
the other savagely, out of his horrible suspense. 

" They are gone — out of Genoa — ^your sister and all. 
Only the signorina — the signorina Mortimer. She went 
into the streets just yesterday — before I told although I 
knew. And she did not come back. And she was not well- 
not strong! And I have hunted — " 

McNair reeled back against the wall of the building 
near which they were standing. Not strong! And lost in 
Genoa — at such a time! 

" Hark! See there!" said Maestro Stefano at his side 
clasping his arm and looking up the street. 

The thoroughfares were deserted of their usual passers- 
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by. Every one stayed indoors whom the awful calamity did 
not force to be abroad. Those who were now approaching 
walked with the measured tread of men bearing a burden. 
And as the lantern swinging before them came nearer, it re- 
vealed the outlines of a priest at the head of the little line. 

** The streets seem full of these/' muttered the Maestro 
restlessly. ** I must see who it is they carry. Always I 
think if it is she — if she fell in the street and they carry her 
to the pest-house I Oh, Mother of Christ, make it not sol" 

He had drawn McNair into a dark doorway and peered 
forward from where they now stood as still as the night about 
them. But no, it was a man's form on the bier and he drew 
back gasping a breath of relief. 

** Thank you, Most Holy Madonna, " he murmured, 
as if he had received an answer to his prayer. Then to 
McNair, "There is an order that all who fall in the streets 
shall not be carried into houses, but to the hospital where 
they collect them — that they may die the sooner, I sup- 
pose. If she fell — if not, my God, where is she ?" 

They watched the procession in silence. As the steps 
died away, McNair moved to bring himself out of this 
paralysis. What to do ? Where to go ? He stood in a 
numb deliberation that stifled action. 

Presently, a little noise behind them in the black hall- 
way of the house made them turn to look at what they could 
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not see. Evidently, some one else was there. A silence 
ensued. Then as if she had taken courage, a woman 
spoke out in lulian. 

'' Let me pass, please, signori." 

She could see them, apparently, in the open doorway. 
In compliance with her wish, they stepped out upon the 
sidewalk and turned without plan down the street up which 
McNair had come from the harbor. A street lamp was 
fixed on the comer of the building a short way ahead. The 
woman following them pushed by and hurried on. But 
as she passed the lamp some instinct made her wheel about 
and scan them as they came up. Then she gave a little 
cry and rushed upon them. 

" It is you I" she said frantically, and yet in a hushed 
tone, as if fearing that the streets had ears. " And she— 
you are her friends! I have seen you with her, you big 
man — and you, old man, are the painting master. Come! 
I have hidden her in the hall. Carry her away then, else 
they will take her to the pest-house!" 

She was dragging at McNair to turn him back to the 
house they had just quitted. The Maestro caught her 
meaning in a flash and darted back. But in the darkness 
of the hall they could see nothing. The woman crowded 
in behind them and they discerned her feeling her way for- 
ward. They followed and presently pushed their hands 
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against her, stooping over something on the floor. McNair's 
hand fell upon a bundle — a huddled form. He tore at his 
pocket for matches, snatched out a cluster, struck it and 
looked! The flame shot out — yes! It was Mary Mortimer 
lying white and senseless at their feet! 

" Dead!" 

" Not dead! Not dead!" said the woman fiercely. 
** She fainted. She fainted once before this morning. 
And I was bringing her along in the dark — I was afraid to 
take her in the day — she looked sick — ^to find something — any- 
thing to take her back to the palazzo where she lived. And 
she was slow — ^weak. But she is not sick with that — the 
plague — do you hear? Not that! But we heard behind us 
as if they were coming and I hurried her. And she fainted 
and I carried her here — till they should go by. Now carry 
her away, you — else they will take her — " 

" Where is Lorenzo? Is he—" 

It was the Maestro's quick speech. Did the woman 
catch her breath ? 

" Gone to the Palazzo Doria to look for her. " 

McNair was gathering up the light form in his arms. 

" This shawl — it is black — it will cover — " said the 
woman's voice. 

They perceived her in the darkness tearing something 
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from her person. McNair felt the soft fabric descend upon 
the burden he held. A slight rustle and they knew she was 
gone. 

The two men crept to the door and listened. Silence! 
They slipped out and ran softly on their feet — and while they 
could. They strained their ears meantime for the least 
sound. Some one was coming and they crept into a door. 
With that burden they would be halted surely. Then they 
pressed on. Once in a dark lane, they walked boldly by 
some one whom they felt pass them. 

" Where?" whispered the Maestro. 
McNair did not say where, but hurried forward, 
dodging from one shadow to the next and stealing from door 
to door. The port was very near — his boat — the yacht 
swinging at anchor further out. It was all he could think of. 
Now the houses thin out. Here are the wharf railway tracks 
with broken lines of freight cars. They crept between two 
of these and paused for a moment's respite. McNair's 
breast labored and strained with his gasping breath, but he 
never slackened his hold of the figure clasped against his 
heart. 

Some footsteps began to go by on the farther side of them. 

" What is that ? Who is coming ?" muttered McNair. 

" It is a guard perhaps, " returned the Maestro under 
his breath as he listened to the measured tread. *' They 
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have sent him here, it may be, to warn boats not to land — 
or to keep others from going. " 

The man went by slowly, interminably. After they 
could hear him no more, they stole cautiously forward again 
and so on down to the water's edge. The Maestro under- 
stood now without words. But the boat! They searched 
stealthily up and down as far as the shadows permitted. 
But the boat was gone I Those fearsome wretches of sailors 
had slipped away in her! 

** My God!" groaned McNair in blank despair at last. 
But then he moved again. 

" Quick, Maestro! There is another boat — out there 
behind that schooner — anchored there. The man hailed us 
as we came. Here, hold her while I — " 
He was tearing off coat and vest. 
** Now bind her on my back! The shawl will do it! 
Lift her, man!" 

''You are mad!" cried the Maestro, as his meaning 
came home. ** You will drown! Both will drown! You 
cannot swim it!" 

" Swim it! A child could swim it! It is just a stone's 
throw — there — behind that big black schooner! She weighs 
no more than a child. And I am an ox!" 

'' But go and get the boat and come back for her." 
The Maestro still hesitated. 
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" And he will return — that guard, before I can get 
back!" said the other gnashing his teeth in passionate im- 
patience. ** And then I must kill him! Or others are 
about! Man, must I brain you? Tie! Up high on my 
shoulders! Tie!" 

He had himself heaved the girl's slender frame upon his 
back and was crouching low upon the landing steps both to 
hide from any eyes and to facilitate the old man's part. The 
Maestro set his hand to the desperate chance. The soft 
shawl was swathed about the two forms and tied. 

" Is it done ? Is it secure ?" 

Then McNair crept cautiously forward into the sea. 
The Maestro watched him in horror. Yet — ^true! He 
was like an ox for strength. On he went, and on! His 
broad shoulders bore up that delicate white face. But would 
he hold out ? Yet it was not far. On — on — . What was 
that! The thud of the guard's foot and returning in haste as 
if he were seeing something worth his attention. 

A tremble struck through the old painter's body. Did 
he see ? And what would he do ? And he himself was so 
weak if it came to a struggle. Yet if he were to walk forward 
into that strip of light and fall there! They who fell in the 
streets were carried to — ^the pest-house — and died! Still 
it was he, was it not, who endangered this girl ? 

A moment later, the guard's whistle shrilled into the air. 
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He was not looking at the water now. He had something to 
do — to summon the health patrol and call for a stretcher. 
Poor Maestro! A useless sacrifice! For if the man had 
seen, there was no boat with which to pursue! 
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CHAPTER THIRTY 

AND that other seeker of the girl, Lorenzo ? He too 
hurried on a mission of rescue. But he had known 
plagues in Genoa before and lived through them. 
With the same ignorance of the situation, he felt none of 
that wild alarm which filled the breast of McNair. For 
the Palazzo Doria lay quite away from the region likely to be 
infected. Whereas it was natural enough that the sailors 
should dread landing. They lived in that portion of the 
town sure to be first attacked. It was generally one of them- 
selves that brought the scourge. Lorenzo would have echo- 
ed the Maestro's words that there was always some such case 
in Genoa. The fact that the man on the water who hailed 
them had taken to his boat as a habitation did not impress 
him. There were cowards and weaklings everywhere. 
And those most reckless in taking harm among their fellows 
would fly the most quickly and desert any post or responsi- 
bility with total unconcern. 

The extent of the affliction varied from year to year. 
One year, the foreign visitors did not know of its presence. 
The next, they heard and drifted leisurely and comforubly 
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away before there was any real harm. Lorenzo's only 
thought was that, owing to the absence of himself and 
McNair the ladies had delayed their departure somewhat. 
But they could go to-night if necessary. Doubtless they 
were prepared to go, and if the plague had reached any di- 
mensions was not Boccanegra at hand to keep them posted — 
and the Maestro ? He felt not the slightest disquiet as he 
walked with comfortable speed along the pleasantest street 
leading to the Palazzo Doria. Arriving there, he was told 
that the whole party was gone. Boccanegra, then, had been 
vigilant and as Jean McNair was cenainly gone with the others. 
McNair's quest would be fruitless. The suspicion that the 
arrangement had not included Mary Mortimer did not enter 
his head. 

And now, what should he do ? McNair would leave 
Genoa, he knew, as soon as he discovered that the rest were 
gone. Would he join them ? Would he take matters into 
his own hands and endeavor to secure the fulfilment of his 
own wishes ? He fancied not. 

" No,*' he said to himself with sudden irritation, "it 
will have to be thrust upon him, of course! The Devil and 
all! Why can't he just take the things he wants — as I do! 
Imagine men figuring and adjusting with fine-spun dis- 
tinctions like soul-searching women! If I had to make a 
choice between a millstone and such a conscience as his, 
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I would choose the millstone and drown myself with it. 
rd make it of some use, anyway. " 

But then that suggestion of McNair — that the girl 
might go on caring for him — and the cutting contempt with 
which he had eliminated him, Lorenzo, from consideration! 

" By George! He would walk on me without com- 
punction," he said to himself with grim amusement, even 
in a flash of anger. 

He was silent for some moments nursing that anger. 

" And it ought to dawn upon him," he added slowly at 
last, "that a woman might cure herself of caring for me." 

He was walking aimlessly through the piazza Principe 
as he mused. The prospect of going to find and join Mc- 
Nair again was not alluring. As for the plague, he could 
walk out into the country by fifty roads. He knew it per- 
fectly for miles around. No fear for him if he had only him- 
self to look out for — and he had now. Then suddenly, he 
thought of Lino — the little child of his studio. It was the 
only other soul in Genoa he cared for. If the plague grew, 
would it reach Lino ? Think of the little beggar left all 
alone — an orphan of the gutter! Who did take care of him, 
anyway ? It was the first time he had ever troubled his indo- 
lent soul to ask. 

Presently, he straightened himself and stepped out 
briskly. He would do that last thing — if it turned out he 
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had to leave Genoa. He would go and see about Lino — 
leave some money, perhaps — 

He had not gone far when he came upon something 
that surprised him — a coffin standing waiting for its 
occupant before a door. Plunging into a labyrinth of streets, 
the sickening odor of disinfectants met him, and shortly after 
he happened upon one of those processions which, unknown 
to him, McNair and the Maestro encountered. Truly the 
plague must have assumed dimensions to have crept up so 
near to where he lived from the quarter in which it was usu- 
ally confined. When a little later he saw some officers 
hustle up a man lying in a doorway, and with excess of zeal 
bundle him upon a stretcher, whether drunk, sick, or only 
sleepy, he had his first sensation of fear. Thenceforth he 
wasted no time by the way and hurried finally into the huge 
pile in which he lived somewhat out of breath. Here he 
searched and searched and searched — searched and called. 
To no eflPfect! Where was the child ? Not sickened yet, 
surely! And yet, why not ? Some one must begin. 

With more sorrow than he thought to feel, he was com- 
pelled to leave the little fellow to his fate. Lorenzo hated 
sorrow. 

" I will leave the cursed place to-night!" he said sav- 
agely. 

By a roundabout way he got back to the Piazza Prin* 
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cipe in time, on his suddenly undertaken journey. It was 
more deserted now than before. No, yonder was a woman 
with something on her shoulder — a child, it looked like» 
asleep. But she acted strangely — ^was watching him intently. 
As he approached, she backed to the light of a street lamp 
stationed there and pushed off the covering of her head and 
neck — and looked — what eyes! What wild, haunting, 
yearning, fearing eyes I And then Lorenzo of Sarzana 
stood quite still with a shiver of dread. 

*' Francesca ! " he whispered as if to a ghost! 

She flung herself upon his breast with a heart-breaking 
sob of joy and fear and appeal while the child awoke with a 
start and cry. 

"Paolo! Paolo! Take me back! I was dead once — 
wanted to be — but not now! They said you came here and 
I came after. Keep me! Keep me! And Lino is yours 
too — Paolino!" 

The child recognized him and quieted down on his 
shoulder. His wife! And his son! Mechanically his arms 
closed round Francesca 's form. His mind wandered uncer- 
tainly around this strangest of all strange happenings! The 
dead wife alive! The old gnawing remorse gone! His life 
knitted again to the past and its nightmare put to flight. 

Then anxiety and terror awoke in him. He must get 
them away. He must take them with him. And if they 
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were met, it would of course be believed that they were flee- 
ing with an infected child. 

" Come!" he said abruptly, throwing one hand about 
Lino to sustain his weight and seizing her with the other. 
And as he turned to go, he had the instant fancy that they 
were being pursued. They sped along under the wall of the 
Doria garden and at the gate he drew her within, into its 
quiet darkness. Without waiting to breathe he pressed on 
across it to the doorway in the dividing wall. This fortu- 
nately was ajar and let them through into the stone cutter's 
yard on the other side where was the one remaining flight of 
old Andrea's marble stairs, descending now to the street in- 
stead of to the sea. They had saved their builder from calam- 
ity — and how many others ? At the foot was an iron door. 
Lorenzo lifted the fastening bar and set it open. There were 
footsteps in the street and they waited motionless until they 
died away. Then they stole out and hurried on toward the 
railroad tracks. Here they were stopped by seeing the 
headlight of an approaching train. They shrank into a 
shadow to let it pass. 

*' How did you — how was it — ? " said Lorenzo striving 
to question her before the noise of the train drowned his 
voice. 

" I have followed you — always," said Francesca trem- 
bling, " hoping — But here Margariu told me not to dare to 
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show myself — that you were going to be a great painter and 
would curse me! And then — that you would marry her — 
that foreign girl — and I hated her — hated her I Only not 
now. Paolo! Paolo! You will not!" 

The train thundered by with a swirl of dust and cinders 
swooping behind it. When it vanished round the curve 
Lorenzo led her forward again without speaking. He hated 
sorrow! And a dull anger began to rise in him against this 
woman who without cause — ^just cause! — had made him 
suiFer. She trailed submissively at his side, feeling no for- 
giveness in his mien, yet feeling Heaven in that hand upon 
her arm. She was his! All the rest was as nothing if only 
he kept her! 

On the other side of the railroad cut he set little Lino 
down and pushed her up the slight steepness with which the 
further grounds of the Doria palace begin their ascent. 
Then snatching up the child he followed and pressed on 
through some weeds and underbrush to a neglected path. 
They mounted swiftly and paused for breath only when they 
reached the statue of Andrea Doria as Jupiter, which night 
and day overlooks with stony disapproval the city that lies 
before him The moon, kept from Genoa by her rampart 
of hills, was now risen above them, and was sending down 
broad shafts of silvery light upon the stricken town. If only 
light could heal! 
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Lorenzo looked with Jupiter, pondering the unreal sit- 
uation in which he found himself. Where was McNair? 
Was it a dream — or was it real — that he was now so far cut 
off from hmdering further his friend's life? And how 
would McNair learn it ? 

** And through it all, it is yourself only I What she 
felt— •' 

Was it true ? All these four restless years, was that the 
only truth ? His clasp on Francesca's hand softened, then 
clasped again closely. 

'* Franctsca!'* 
And she with a sob drew a little nearer and put her face 
against his sleeve. They stood for a moment still. Then 
he whispered a word softly and moved to go. The tangled, 
dusky path received them, their long striding shadows led 
them up the hill. They paused on its crest for one back- 
ward look, then vanished into the night. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY^NE 

AND on the morrow the yacht lolanthe in the freshen- 
ing morning breeze was shaping her course for 
the harbor of Mentone. Already the outline of the 
cliflFs on which was perched the big hotel was recognizable 
to one who knew it. But to the girl standing on the deck, 
the scene was simply a waste of waters wholly unknown. 
She did not suspect that only a short time before she had 
passed near here on the way to Monte Carlo. For all she 
knew to the contrary, she was coasting down the Italian sea- 
board. Why ? — ^Why was she there instead of in the Palazzo 
Doria at Genoa ? Why was she, alone of all that party, on 
this yacht at sea, save only — McNair ? 

She remembered sinking against her companion Fran- 
cesca in the street when at last she was free to return home — 
when at last Francesca, that strange, distraught Francesca, 
would let her go — made an end finally of her gratitude and 
repentance and wild story! Then it was after dark. Why, 
she did not know. Only Francesca had insisted and 
had kept her there all day. From that fall she was wakened 
with a sense of chill — and of again falling — or no, of sliding 
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gently down under a guidance of careful hands into what 
impretted itself as the bottom of a boat. A coat was tucked 
about her — which smelled unpleasantly of fish and bilge 
water. Two men seemed stepping about and there were 
low words of comnuind from a voice that sounded strangely 
familiar. Then came the sensation of a rushing of the boat 
through the water, at first as part merely of the dreamy un- 
reality in which she lay, then as a reality. Whereupon she 
struggled to rise and throw oiF the coat. But she was 
pressed down again, that same strangely familiar voice (she 
recognized it, as she knew now that he was here on the yacht) 
soothing her alarm. More rushing of the boat, then quiet, 
and herself gathered up carefully, tenderly into very strong 
firm arms and carried up — up — up, and then down — down 
and laid upon a softer couch than the bottom of a boat. And 
almost immediately a woman pressing against her lips some- 
thing warm to drink, which she swallowed mechanically. 
Whereupon came warm dozing comfort with the feel of the 
woman's hands pulling at her clothes. The luxurious touch 
of pillows and coverlets followed, and then sleep profound. 

When she opened her eyes in broad daylight they rested 
on the walls of a small cabin swaying slightly to the motion of 
a moving vessel. Last night's experience was not a dream! 
And there was a woman's face smiling and nodding and say- 
ing inlulian," Lie still, donna. I will fetch the breakfast. " 
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All through was the subconsciousness that McNair 
had done it. But of the many questions surging for answer 
she asked of the woman but one — an almost idle one. 

"Who are you?" 

" The wife of the cook, donna. " 

Mary finished her breakfast, dismissed the woman,and 
dressed slowly. Her clothes had the appearance of having 
been newly pressed out after being wet. What did that 
mean ? She dreaded reaching the point where there would 
be no further excuse for delay in finding out. Yet she 
thrilled to know. Should she find McNair on deck ? What 
had he done ? Had he — kidnapped her ? A delicious fear 
shot through her. Had he left Adelaide — ^left his betrothed 
— for her ? Surely — he would not do — so bad a thingi 

At length she left the cabin and made her way aloft. 
She came out on the side opposite the land and did not see 
McNair. She stood looking, her sense of direction quite 
confused. It seemed to her they were certainly going south. 
Why! — and again why! 

Presently she heard a step behind her — his step! and 
the sudden charge of her blood through her veins stifled 
her. She waited a moment, then turned rigidly to meet him. 
* * ♦ Why did he look so haggard and worn ? Here 
was no triumph of a successfully ^accomplished design. 
Words refused to come to her and his when he tpoke were 
too cMMMoapltce! 
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" I hope you feel pretty well this morning ? You were 
not harmed by your — " 

" How did it come so?" she interrupted incoherently. 
" Why am I here?" 

" I could not think of anything else. It was either 
this or — the pest-house." 

" Pest-house?" 

Her astonishment almost choked the question. 

** You did not know perhaps that they were carrying all 
found — faint in the streets, to the detention hospital — on 
suspicion ?" 

** On suspicion!" 

" On the fear that they might have the plague. " 

Her bewilderment left her staring at him without the 
power of articulating a single word. And he was suddenly 
struck with the thought that her brain had received some 
shock. He took her hands in his, looking into her face 
with an inward cry of horror. Then he spoke slowly, to 
reach her consciousness the more surely. He had forgotten 
what the Maestro said about her not knowing of the plague 
when she left the palace. Besides, would she have remained 
ignorant of it till now ? 

** They are having the plague in Genoa. " 

The plague! That made — several things clearer! 
That was why the woman — the one who gave her the coffee 
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— had wished her to go at once. And why Francesca had 
kept her till dark. If she had been sick — or seemed sick in 
the streets — She drew her hands away from his slowly 
and put them on the rail before her. 

" And you thought — I had it!" she said shuddering. 

" No, she said you did not have it — ^the woman who 
was with you. " 

" Francesca ?" she asked quickly. 

" I — I suppose so. She gave you into our care — to the 
Maestro and me. It seemed safer to get you to the yacht 
than to try to carry you home through the streets. They 
might have stopped us. You were wet because — I had to 
swim a little way. " 

" And you saved — ^just me?" she said, after a pause 
with her face averted. " The others — ?" 

Had he really rushed away with her alone, made this 
wild sacrifice of his manhood for her ? Again that sweet, 
shivering thrill of — ecstatic — dread! 

" The others had all left Genoa, " said McNair simply. 
Then with a curb on himself he added, " Lawrence sepa- 
rated from me and went to the palazzo to seek you. It was 
after that that I met the Maestro and learned about it — that 
I saw the woman and found you and came away. I left 
Lawrence there. There was no time to seek him. But 
he and the Maestro are thoroughly Genoese. Do not fear 
for — them. And — he can easily rejoin you at Mentone. " 
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" Mentonel*' 

He turned and waved his hand at the land opposite, 
now so near that they could count the houses along the shore. 
He was taking her to Mentone — straight! Was not tryixkg 
to kidnap her,of course. Shewas to go to her friend at Men- 
tone. Lawrence would come to her there. 

At that a strange recollection swept through her. Mc- 
Nair did not know about — Francescal How should he? 
And he would leave her there and sail away — to Adelaide! 
If he knew, would it be any different ? Well, he must not 
know. It was enough for her that she was saved from that 
other life where loyalty would have had to stand for love — 
hide the absence of love! Enough that Francesca told her 
what would set her free. Francesca, who was Paul Law- 
rence's wife! Would they ever be united, those two? 
Would Francesca follow her advice to go to him frankly! 
What suffering she had endured! And hating her, Mary* 
so fiercely! Following her and Lorenzo even to San Remo 
and then going back in that awful despair that tempted her 
to poison Lino and herself — only at the last moment she 
could not harm the child! And if she had not seemed to do 
for Lino, saved his life they thought, what might Francesca 
not have done to her ? 

And afterwards turning to her so completely and guard- 
ing her, as fiercely loyal as she had hated before! How 
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wicked of Margarita to force her back and prevent her show- 
ing herself and taking her own I All to make him a great 
painter! A maniac who knew Francesca's life and first 
brought her to Genoa, but then changed about and forced her 
to keep out of his sight I And Boccanegra, was it Boccane- 
gra at whom Francesca hinted, the gentleman who had 
known her in that unhappy time when she returned to her 
father, who in anger sent tidings of her death 7 Yet Bocca- 
negra did not know the true story when he encountered 
her afterward in Genoa following and let her see that he sus- 
pected whom she followed. 

And now it was all over! She would land at Mentone, 
and Robert McNair — . She came back to her surroundings 
with a start. They were landing now I There was a sound 
of hurrying footsteps, commands ejaculated in lulian, the 
rattle of anchor chains. McNair had vanished. Where 
was he ? He would land with her and escort her to her 
friend and then — he would go. There would be no time — 
no opportunity to say anything. Well, she had nothing to 
say. Or yes, she had. She had not thanked him for what 
he had done for her. She must say what there was to say 
now. 

She did not find him at first. Then she saw where he 
tat in the yacht's little dining parlor, his arms upon the 
uble, his face upon them. Was he tired — or what 7 Would 
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it not be better, after all, simply to go away ? She stood ir- 
resolute. She must speak now if at all. Should she ? She 
advanced a few steps. 

"Mr.McNair!" 

He rose with a start. His eyes were hollow and full o f 
pain. Otherwise his face wore its resolute control. 

'* They — they are landing," she said nervously, after 
one swift glance looking at him no more, but busying her fin- 
gers with the fastening of things about her throat " And 
I want to — I have not thanked you, nor — . When you see 
Adelaide give her my very best love. " 

" I shall not see Miss DevoU," replied McNair quietly. 

" Not immediately — not now. But you will, of course 
One — one always sees the lady one is going to marry — does 
he not ?" she said with a fluttering little laugh. 

She turned aside as if to imply that the interview was 
over and he would accompany her to the deck. She did not 
dare go further. They must part like this, with callous, 
perfunctory speech, else he might see — 

" I am not to marry Miss DevoU," said McNair. 
" She does not wish it. She has refused m^. *' 

Mary put her hand to the chair at her side for support. 
There was a mist before her eyes. Adelaide had refused him. 

** Oh, I — I did not know, " she responded mechanically. 

Her lips felt stiff. Yet she must say more if only to hide 
herself in words 
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" I am — very sorry. " 

There came a cry behind her. 

" Mary! He does not love you! Mary! Oh, what a 
dastard I am! Only — he does not! And I — " 

She clung to the chair and looked straight before her. 
He did not move. 

" And he — ought not — to love me," she said unsteadily. 
It seems — we are both rejected then — you and I!" 

Now there was a step coming closer. 

" What do you mean?" said the man breathlessly, 
" Oh, what do you mean ?" 

** Mr. Lawrence does not want me — will not, at least, 
when he knows — " 

" He knows — " repeated the lover. ** Knows what? 
Mary! Do you mean — " 

His arms caught at the burden they had borne before 
and their action incommoded speech. 

"You hold — me so tight — " said the girl with tremulous 
demureness, "that I cannot explain in this way. It robs 
me of independence. *' 

Do not dream of independence,'* said a whisper in 
her ear, "you have lost it forever!** 

And the stricken city rose from her affliction more lovely 
than before. Many who had known her walked her streets 
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again with the old painter whose undying love gave his dim 

eyes to see ever where 

" Widowed Genoa wan 
By moonlight spells ancestral epiuphs 
Murmuring, 'Where is D'Oria ? ' " 



